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The invention provides for utilizing abilities of network 
interfaces, such as embedded encryption support, or access 
to such encryption support, so as to extend support for such 
abilities to network interfaces or other devices lacking such 
ability. In one configuration, a non-homogeneous team of 
network interfaces is presented to a protocol stack as being 
a homogeneous team, by having network interfaces lacking 
a particular ability be backed up by team member supporting 
the ability. Various methods may be applied to distribute the 
work load of backing up network interface according to an 
operation mode of the team. For example, when operating in 
load balancing mode, performing backup services is bal- 
anced across the team, whereas in a fault tolerant mode, 
processing may be first given to non-primary network inter- 

26 Claims, 7 Drawing Sheets 
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FIG. 6 
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METHOD AND APPARATUS FOR 
SECONDARY USE OF DEVICES WITH 
ENCRYPTION 

FIELD OF THE INVENTION 



1 generally relates to secondary use of 
encryption devices, and more particularly to utilizing 
encryption hardware in network interface cards to provide 
encryption support for network interfaces lacking encryp- 10 
tion support, and to provide parallel execution of encryption 
tasks by spreading such tasks across multiple network 
interface card encryption processors. 

BACKGROUND 15 



FIG. 3 illustrates the logical structure of a FIG. 2 embodi- 

FIG. 4 is a flowchart for using a non-homogeneous team 
of network adapters as a homogenous team supporting a 
desired protocol or functionality. 

FIG. 5 is a flowchart illustrating one embodiment for 
processing receipt of network traffic sent according to FIG. 
4. 

FIG. 6 illustrates one embodiment of using a team of 
network interfaces to boost secondary use encryption by 
distributing an encryption task across multiple team mem- 



FIG. 7 illustrates a suitable computing 
which certain aspects the claimed 



In conventional environments, encryption and decryption 
is usually performed by software. Due to the complexity 
involved with performing encryption, the host processor can 
be greatly burdened with this encryption task. This task 20 
burden is commensurate with the degree of security pro- 
vided by the encryption. Unfortunately, availability of very 
fast computing hardware has allowed criminals to realisti- 
cally apply brute-force decryption techniques to private 
data. Previously, typical encryption methods, such as the 25 
Data Encryption Standard (DES), used encryption key 
lengths of around 40-60 bits, and were considered secure. 

But, as several well-publicized contests by RSA Data 
Security Inc. have shown, such key lengths can be compro- 
mised in a matter of days or hours. Thus, to compensate, 30 
longer key lengths (e.g., 1024 bits or higher) and more 
complex encryption schemes are required. This then 
increases the burden on the host processing system. 

Such security concerns have driven efforts to provide 
secure networking protocols, such as Internet Protocol (IP) 35 
security, or IPSEC, promulgated by the Internet Engineering 
Task Force (IETF) (see IPSEC proposals at Internet location 
http://www.-ieff.org/ids.by.wg/ipsec.html.) This modified IP 
protocol refers to encrypting IP data traffic with large key 
lengths and complex encryption algorithms. But, as noted 40 
above, such keys and algorithms burdens a host processor 
already responsible for general networking overhead, and 
overhead from executing other host processes. 

SUMMARY 45 

The invention provides utilization of multiple network 
interfaces. Network data is received for transmission by a 
first network interface according to a protocol. It is deter- 
mined whether the first network interface supports the 50 
protocol. If the protocol is not supported, then the network 
data is provided to a second network interface for processing 
according to the protocol. The processed network data is 
transmitted by the first network interface. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

Features and advantages of the invention will become 
apparent to one skilled in the art to which the invention 
pertains from review of the following detailed description 60 
and claimed embodiments of the invention, in conjunction 
with the drawings in which: 

FIG. 1 illustrates a typical network communication con- 
figuration. 

FIG. 2 illustrates a low-level view of one embodiment for 65 
providing additional networking features not ordinarily sup- 
ported by a network interface. 



DETAILED DESCRIPTION 

In the following detailed description, numerous specific 
details arc set forth in order to provide a thorough under- 
standing of the present invention. However, it will be 
understood by those skilled in the art that the present 
invention may be practiced without these specific details. In 
other instances well known methods, procedures, compo- 
nents, and circuits have not been described in detail so as not 
to obscure the present invention. 

The increasing burden of performing secured encryption 
with long keys and complex algorithms provides an oppor- 
tunity for developers to provide a way to offload encryption 
burdens from a host's processor. In one embodiment, net- 
work interface developers couple an encryption processor 
with their network interfaces that can be used to encrypt/ 
decrypt network traffic, as well as to provide encryption 
services to external hardware and processes. In one embodi- 
ment, a driver for network interfaces provides access to the 
encryption hardware, so as to allow external hardware and 
processes to avoid replying on software encryption methods. 
Note that the encryption processor may be physically pack- 
aged with a network interface, e.g., by way of an encryption 
application specific integrated circuit (ASIC) (or equivalent) 
on a network interface, or packaged separately and commu- 
nicatively thereto. 

FIG. 1 illustrates a typical network communication con- 
figuration, in which a protocol stack 100 is in communica- 
tion with an intermediary layer 102 (e.g., LSL or NDIS). 
There may, as illustrated, be several protocol stacks 100. It 
is assumed there is only a single protocol stack and a single 
intermediary layer. The protocol stack corresponds to typical 
networking protocols such as TCP, IP, SPX, IPX, NetBios, 
Netbeui, Apple Talk, X.400, and the like. The intermediary 
layer 102 is bound to the protocol stack, and helps route 
network traffic. 

The intermediary layer is in communication with multiple 
network interface card base drivers 104-108. As shown, 
instances of a single base driver 104 can be managing 
multiple network interfaces (three such interfaces are illus- 
trated as a stack of interfaces 116). For presentation clarity, 
it is assumed each base driver communicates with a single 
network interface. Note that although network interface 
cards, or "NICs", are shown, the term NIC is meant to 
include other input/output interfaces for alternate network 
configurations, such networks effected over serial/parallel 
port connections, Universal Serial Bus (USB) links, IEEE 
1394 Fire Wire link, and the like. 

In the illustrated configuration, the intermediary 102 
appears to the stack 100 as a multiplexer to the different base 
drivers. The stack and base drivers are bound to the inter- 
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mediary, resulting in network data received by the protocol 
stack being routed to the intermediary. The intermediary 
becomes responsible for forwarding the network data on to 
an appropriate base driver 104-108 which is then respon- 
sible for transfer of the data to the NIC hardware 116-120 
for delivery over a network connection 122. 

On data reception over the network 122, all NICs see the 
data, but only the NIC hardware with the appropriate match- 
ing MAC filter responds to the incoming data. If a NIC 
accepts network data, it is forwarded to its driver, which in 
turn forwards it to the intermediary layer which multiplexes 
the data to an appropriate protocol stack. 

The intermediary layer is capable of accepting many 
upper-layer protocol stacks, in addition to multiple drivers 
below it. Although not provided by present networking 
environments, this ability of the intermediary layer provides 
an opportunity for allowing transparent fail-over, load- 
balancing, and support for new network protocols and 
features, without changing existing base drivers 104-108 for 
current network interfaces 116-120. 

FIG. 2 illustrates a low-level view of one embodiment for 
providing additional networking features not ordinarily sup- 
ported by a network interface. FIG. 3 illustrates the logical 
structure of the FIG. 2 embodiment. In effect, FIG. 2 
provides an "augmenting layer" 250 between a traditional 
intermediary layer 102 and its network interface drivers 104, 
106, 108, providing opportunity to augment network inter- 
face drivers with functionality not originally planned for 
network interfaces 116, 118, 120. 

In one embodiment, an augmentation layer 250 is imple- 
mented by "surrounding" an Intermediary layer 102 with a 
virtual protocol stack 202 and a virtual NIC driver 204. 
However, it will be appreciated by those skilled in the art 
that other configurations may be used to achieve a similar 
augmentation layer effect. (Note that this figure is highly 
abstracted to show general structure, and not implementa- 
tion details.) A protocol stack 100, such as one typically 
provided by an operating system vendor (or by a network 
interface vendor supporting the network interface), is bound 
to the intermediary layer 102 in a conventional manner. The 
intermediary layer 102 is bound to the virtual NIC driver 204 
instead of drivers 104, 106, 108 as depicted in FIG. 1. From 
the perspective of protocol stack 100, the protocol stack is 
bound to a valid network interface. 

The virtual driver 204 routes networking requests to the 
virtual protocol stack 202 which then repackages the net- 
work traffic for the different NIC drivers 104, 106, 108. It 
will be appreciated that in accord with typical networking 
practices, return data will follow an inverse data path, 
allowing decryption of encrypted return data before the 
decrypted payload is given to the protocol stack 100. How- 
ever, before routing the networking traffic to NIC drivers 
104, 106, 108, the virtual driver 204, the driver may make 
use of original driver capabilities (e.g., ability to ask a 
network interface to encrypt data) by wav of communication 
links 206, 208, 210. 

Assume, for example, that NIC 1 116 has an on-board 
encryption ASIC, but NIC 2 118 and NIC 3 120 do not. As 
will be discussed in more detail below, in such a circum- 
stance, encryption for NIC 2 118 and NIC 3 120 can be 
supported by routing encryption requests through NIC 1 116 
encryption hardware and then repackaging the resultant 
encrypted data for delivery to NIC 2 118 and/or NIC 3 120 
by way of the virtual protocol stack 202. That is, in one 
embodiment, network traffic to be encrypted would go from 
protocol stack 100, to the intermediary 102, to the virtual 
driver 204, which communicates with the NIC 1 driver 104 
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to have NIC 1 116 perform the encryption. The encrypted 
data is received by the virtual driver 204, given to the virtual 
protocol stack 202, which then re-sends the data for trans- 
mission by NIC 2 118 or NIC 3 120. 

5 FIG. 4, is a flowchart illustrating using network interfaces 
to provide missing features, e.g., encryption, for other net- 
work interfaces, so as to provide a team of network inter- 
faces apparently capable of homogeneously performing a 
function even though some of the network interfaces in fact 

10 cannot perform the function. 

Assume the team is performing adapter fault tolerance 
(AFT) or adaptive load balancing (ALB), such as provided 
by the Intel Advanced Networking Sendees (iANS), and that 
the team is to be presented as capable of homogeneously 

15 providing IPSEC encryption support even though one or 
more members of the team does not have encryption sup- 

The phrase "Adapter Fault Tolerance" means presenting, 
to protocol stacks, several network interfaces (working as a 

20 team) as one network interface. One of these network 
interfaces acts as an active, or primary, network interface for 
network communication. When a fault in one of the under- 
lying network interfaces of the team is detected, iANS 
switches the faulty member network interface with another 

25 member network interface known to be functional. Using 
AIT, network communication will be resilient to failure in 
the member network interface in use when fail-over to 
another functional member network interface occurs. 
The phrase "Adaptive Load Balancing" means presenting, 

30 to protocol stacks, several network interfaces (working as a 
team) as one network interface, using all of the network 
interfaces as an active network interface for network com- 
munication. Outband network traffic (transmit) is balanced 
between all team members comprising a fat channel capable 

35 to deliver high bandwidth. When a fault in one of the 
underlying network interfaces of the team is detected, iANS 
does not use the adapter, providing opportunity to replace 
the interface. 

Note that IPSEC, AFT, and ALB are presented for exem- 

40 plary purposes only, and that other encryption standards and 
networking capabilities arc also intended to be supported as 
discussed herein. 

In one embodiment, at least one of the network interfaces 
is based on an Intel 82559 or similar chipset providing 

45 IPSEC encryption support for a primary and a secondary use 
of the adapter. Primary use corresponds to use of a network 
interface to transmit and receive its own network traffic. 
Secondary use corresponds to use of a network interface to 
process data for an external entity, e.g., driver software for 

50 a different network interface, operating system component, 
API, or the like. 

In secondary use, a network interface receives data from 
a requestor to be encrypted or decrypted. In one embodi- 
ment, the received data is processed and returned to the 

55 requestor. In another embodiment, the processing adapter 
processes and then directly transmits the data to the network 
for the requester. For example, timing, throughput, or other 
considerations, may make direct transmission more efficient 
than returning the data for subsequent transmission. In one 

60 embodiment, the processing adapter is instructed to tempo- 
rarily change its MAC address to the MAC address of the 
requestor's network interface lacking encryption support, so 
that responses to the transmitted network data will be 
received by the requestor's networking interface. Accord- 

65 ingly, network interfaces without IPSEC support may none- 
theless process IPSEC network traffic by having the encryp- 
tion processing handled by an IPSEC capable device. 
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The data to be secondarily processed can be stored in a 
host memory, such as in a main memory for a computing 
device housing the network interface, copied to a memory of 
the network interface, or stored in some other memory and 
made available to the network interface. It is assumed that 5 
Direct Memory Access, private or public bus, or some other 
communication pathway is available for receiving and 
returning data. Secondary use is intended to replace software 
encryption functions and consequently offload work from a 
host processor. When network interfaces having encryption 10 
support are present within a computing device, software 
encryption libraries can forward encryption tasks to the 
interfaces to be secondarily processed by the encryption 
hardware, interleaved with regular network traffic that goes 
out to the network. 15 

Thus, to augment adaptive load balancing, adapter fault 
tolerance, or other networking functionality, a first operation 
is to identify 300 network interfaces bound to the augmen- 
tation layer 250 support IPSEC (or other functionality) to be 
shared. In one embodiment, the identification 300 operation 20 
confirms network interface identity data, such as vendor 
information and/or revision version of the network interface, 
to ensure compatibility with the augmentation layer. In a 
further embodiment, the augmentation layer refuses to oper- 
ate with network interfaces not having particular identity 25 
data. For example, in such configurations, the augmentation 
layer may choose to only operate with network interfaces 
provided by the developer of the augmentation layer soft- 
ware and/or drivers. 

Asecond operation is to verify 302 that at least one IPSEC 30 
capable interfaces provides secondary-use access to its 
encryption hardware. A single, fast, encryption component 
to an adapter may support encryption requirements for many 
other hardware devices. Alternatively, as discussed for FIG. 
5, if multiple encryption-capable adapters are present, then 35 
all adapters can share task processing, e.g., operating as 
parallel processors. 

If verification fails, then an adapter team cannot be 
heterogeneously shared, and sharing terminates 304. If veri- 
fication succeeds, then the augmentation layer presents 306 40 
itself to a protocol stack (e.g., protocol stack 100) as a 
network interface supporting IPSEC (or other desired func- 
tionality) with support for secondary use of its encryption 
hardware. Additionally, the augmentation layer may 
announce itself to an operating system as supporting sec- 45 
ondary-use encryption tasks, thus allowing operating system 
APIs (e.g., Microsoft Windows CryptoAPI) to utilize 
encryption capabilities of the network interfaces. 

The protocol stack then delivers 308 packets for trans- 
mission to the network 122 in either plain mode or encrypt 50 
mode. If 310 plain packets are to be sent, then the packets 
can be presented to an appropriate network interface's driver 
for transmission 312 in a customary manner. (Or they can be 
routed through the augmentation layer without any augmcn- 

However, if the packets are to be encrypted, then for each 
adapter that is to receive data for transmission, a check 314 
is made to determine whether the adapter supports IPSEC 
transmissions. Note that depending on how one tracks which 
adapters can perform IPSEC transmissions, this check may 60 
or may not be literally performed. For example, a transmis- 
sion mask may be employed to control which adapters 
simplv send traffic without further review. It will be appre- 
ciated that which adapters receive data depends on trans- 
mission mode; thus, for example, under load balancing, all 65 
adapters receive a distributed portion of network traffic for 
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If the destination adapter does not support IPSEC, then 
the data payload for the destination adapter is sent 316 to a 
backup adapter that does support IPSEC. The backup 
adapter receives the data payload, encrypts 318 it pursuant 
to IPSEC, and returns 320 the encrypted data for delivery by 
the destination adapter as regular data. This arrangement 
allows load balancing (or other teaming algorithms) of 
IPSEC or other network traffic across a non-heterogeneous 

FIG. 5 is a flowchart illustrating one embodiment for 
processing receipt of network traffic sent according to FIG. 
4. Generally, on receipt 322 of incoming network traffic, an 
inverse to FIG. 4 scries of operations is performed. For 
example, assuming a networking mode of transmitting load 
balanced IPSEC traffic, if 324 an encrypted packet is 
received from a network, and if 326 received by a network 
interface which is IPSEC capable, then the received traffic 
will automatically be decrypted 328 by the adapter and 
presented 330 to the augmentation layer as a plain text 
packet. However, if the adapter is not IPSEC capable, then 
encrypted packets received by the adapter will be presented 
332 to the augmentation layer still in encrypted form as 
received from the network. 

The augmentation layer identifies 334 the encrypted pack- 
ets as being encrypted, and forwards 336 them for decryp- 
tion (e.g., as a secondary task) by an available IPSEC- 
capable adapter. Decrypted packets are received 338 and 
forwarded 340 by the augmentation layer in accord with a 
current processing algorithm, e.g., traditional (direct), fault 
tolerant, load balancing, etc., for presentment as regular 
plain text packets for processing by upper layer protocol 
stacks. 

FIG. 6 illustrates an algorithm for using a team of network 
interfaces, controlled by an augmentation layer 250, to boost 
secondary use encryption by distributing an encryption task 
across multiple team members; in one embodiment, the 
proportional distribution of the task is according to a current 
workload of each network interface of the team. 

Secondary use encryption throughput is therefore scaled 
according to the number of members in the team and their 
availability. Secondary use in adaptive load balancing mode 
can be performed by distributing encryption tasks to team 
members according to their current workload. Secondary 
use in adapter fault tolerance mode favors distributing 
encryption tasks to network interface team members which 
are inactive and waiting on failure of a primary running 
network interface. Such idle network interfaces can be used 
as dedicated encryption devices. 

Note that spreading processing of encryption using load 
balancing techniques is not limited only to using network 
interfaces as hardware accelerators, but also to using other 
hardware devices which are capable of performing encryp- 
tion, such as other encryption-capable devices within a 
computing device hosting the network interfaces. Addition- 
ally, note that load balancing and fault tolerance are used as 
exemplary operations that respectively utilize all network 
interfaces, or a single interface of a team. It is contemplated 
that the present invention will be applied to other tasks. 

Operations 350-358 correspond to operations 300-308 of 
FIG. 4, and are only briefly discussed for FIG. 5. Thus, a first 
operation is to identify 350 network interfaces bound to the 
augmentation layer 250 support IPSEC (or other function- 
ality) to be shared, and a second operation is to verify 352 
that multiple IPSEC capable interfaces provides secondary- 
use access to its encryption hardware. If verification fails, 
then encryption processing cannot be spread across the 
identified adapters, and spreading terminates 354. If verifi- 
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cation succeeds, then the augmentation layer presents 356 
itself to a protocol stack as a network interface supporting 
IPSEC with support for secondary use of its encryption 
hardware, and may announce itself to an operating system. 

The protocol stack then delivers 358 packets for trans- 5 
mission to the network 122 in either plain mode, encrypt 
mode, or for secondary processing with loop back to a 
requestor (e.g., a protocol stack, encryption library or ser- 
vice, operating system, etc.). If 360 a network interface team 
is operating in adaptive load balance mode, the augmenta- 10 
tion layer load balances 362 network traffic according to the 
network interface team's mode of operation. 

If 364 a network interface team is operating in adapter 
fault tolerance mode, and if 366 regular network traffic, plain 
or encrypted is to be delivered to the primary (e.g., active) 15 
network interface, then the packets are delivered 368 to the 
primary adapter and transmitted to the network in a custom- 
ary fashion. 

If. however, non-regular traffic is received, e.g., secondary 
use data packets, then these packets are delivered to the 20 
backup network interface members such that they are bal- 
anced 372 across all available unused team members. If 370 
the primary network interface has available resources, how- 
ever, to process encryption tasks, then the primary adapter 
interleaves 374 secondary task processing with its primary 25 
transmission and receipt of network traffic. Remaining task 
processing is balanced 372 across all available unused team 
members. It is expected that appropriate queuing strategies 
will be employed to keep all adapters busy. 

On receipt of network traffic, if the network interface team 30 
is operating in adaptive load balancing mode, or some other 
mode utilizing all network interfaces in the team, then if 
regular network traffic (plain or encrypted) is received, then 
it will be balanced across all team members as normal. If 
non-regular traffic is received, e.g., secondary use data 35 
packets, these packets are delivered to the all members of the 
network interface team such that they are balanced across all 
available team members. 

Note that since encryption duties are separate from net- 
work transmission and reception, even if a network interface 40 
is defective or otherwise unable to process network trans- 
missions, the network interface may still be functionally 
available for processing secondary use data. In one embodi- 
ment, when there are network interfaces that are not pro- 
cessing (or can not process) regular network traffic, these 45 
adapters will be first loaded with secondary use tasks to 
leave fully functional network interfaces available for pro- 
cessing regular network traffic. In addition, although not 
shown in these figures, processing accounts for the hot-swap 
removal and replacement of network interfaces. For 50 
example, if a defective network interface is replaced with a 
fully functional one, then the replacement interface should 
no longer receive a disproportionate amount of secondary 
use processing requests. 

FIG. 7 and the following discussion are intended to 55 
provide a brief, general description of a suitable computing 
environment in which portions of the invention may be 
implemented. An exemplary system for implementing the 
invention includes a computing device 400 having system 
bus 402 for coupling together various components within the 60 
computing device. The system bus may be any of several 
types of bus structures, such as PCI, AGP, VESA, etc. 
Typically, attached to the bus 402 are processors 404 such as 
Intel Pentium® processors, programmable gate arrays, etc., 
a memory 406 (e.g., RAM, ROM, NVRAM), computing- 65 
device readable storage-media 408, a video interface 410, 
input/output interface ports 412, and a network interface. A 
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modem 414 may provide an input and/or output data path- 
way, such as for user input/output, and may operate as a 
network interface in lieu of or in conjunction with other 
network interfaces 416. 

The computing-device readable storage-media 408 
includes all computing device readable media, and can 
provide storage of programs, data, and other instructions for 
the computing device 400 and components communica- 
tively coupled thereto (e.g., a network interface card 
attached to the system bus 402). Media 408 includes hard- 
drives, floppy-disks, optical storage, magnetic cassettes, 
tapes, flash memory cards, memory sticks, digital video 
disks, and the like. 

The exemplary computing device 400 can store and 
execute a number of program modules within the memory 
406, and computing-device readable storage-media 408. The 
executable instructions may be presented in terms of algo- 
rithms and/or symbolic representations of operations on data 
bits within a computer memory, as such representation is 
commonly used by those skilled in data processing arts to 
most effectively convey the substance of their work to others 
skilled in the art. Here, and generally, an algorithm is 
conceived to be a self -consistent sequence of steps leading 
to a desired result. The steps are those requiring physical 
manipulations of physical quantities, and can take the form 
of electrical or magnetic signals capable of being stored, 
transferred, combined, compared, and otherwise manipu- 
lated. Appropriate physical quantities of these signals are 
commonly referred to as bits, values, elements, symbols, 
characters, terms, numbers, or the like. 

The invention may therefore be described by reference to 
different high-level program constructs and/or low-level 
hardware contexts, and may be part of single or multipro- 
cessing host computing devices, such as personal computers, 
workstations, servers, etc., as well as hand-held devices and 
controllable consumer devices such as Personal Digital 
Assistants (PDAs), cellular telephones, or Internet television 
adapters. It will be appreciated that the invention can have 
its own processors, such as the Intel 82559 chipset providing 
IPSEC encryption support for network interfaces, and that 
these processors may operate asynchronously to, and pos- 
sibly in conjunction with, host processors. 

The computing device 400 is expected to operate in a 
networked environment 416 using logical connections to 
one or more remote computing devices 418, 420. In addi- 
tion, the invention itself may operate in a distributed fashion 
across a network, where input and output, including user 
input and output (e.g., a graphical interface) may each occur 
at different networked locations. Thus, for example, assum- 
ing a perspective where computing device 400 utilizes a 
team of load balancing network interfaces, then remote 
computing devices 418, 420 include routers, a peer devices, 
a web server or other program utilizing networking proto- 
cols such as TCP/IP, IPSEC, IPX, hypertext transport pro- 
tocol (HTTP), File Transfer Protocol (FTP), Gopher, Wide 
Area Information Server (WAIS), or the like. 

It is understood that remote computing devices 418, 420 
can be configured like computing device 400, and therefore 
may include many or all of the elements discussed for 
computing device 400. It should also be appreciated that 
computing devices 400, 418, 420 may be embodied as a 
single devices, or as a combination of separate devices; for 
example, a team of network interfaces may reside in a 
separate enclosure and be communicatively coupled to com- 
puting device 400 (e.g., by input/output interface ports 412 
or other communication medium). 
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Having described and illustrated the principles of the 
invention with reference to illustrated embodiments, it will 
be recognized that the illustrated embodiments can be modi- 
fied in arrangement and detail without departing from such 
principles. For example, while the foregoing description 5 
focused, for expository convenience, on using encryption 
hardware present in network interfaces to emulate encryp- 
tion in non-capable network interfaces, and on distributing 
encryption tasks among multiple network interfaces, it will 
be recognized that the same techniques and analyses dis- 10 
cussed above can be applied to other protocols and services. 
In particular, the encryption support need not reside in 
network interfaces, and instead may be provided by other 
components within a computing device. 

And, even though the foregoing discussion has focused on 15 
particular embodiments, it is understood that other configu- 
rations are contemplated. In particular, even though the 
expressions "in one embodiment" or "in another embodi- 
ment" are used herein, these phrases are meant to generally 
reference embodiment possibilities, and are not intended to 20 
limit the invention to those particular embodiment configu- 
rations. These terms may reference the same or different 
embodiments, and unless indicated otherwise, are combin- 
able into aggregate embodiments. Consequently, in view of 
the wide variety of permutations to the above-described 25 
embodiments, the detailed description is intended to be 
illustrative only, and should not be taken as limiting the 
scope of the invention. Rather, what is claimed as the 
invention, is all such modifications as may come within the 
scope and spirit of the following claims and equivalents 30 
thereto. 

What is claimed is: 

1. A method for sharing processing capabilities of utiliz- 
ing multiple network interfaces among said network inter- 
faces, comprising: 35 

receiving a first network data to be transmitted by a first 
network interface according to a protocol; 

determining the first network interface lacks hardware 
supporting the protocol; 

providing said first network data to a second network 40 
interface different from the first network interface, the 
second network interface including hardware support- 
ing the protocol; 

transparently processing of said first network data by the 
second network interface into a second network data 45 
according to the protocol; and 

transmitting said second network data with said first 
network interface. 

2. The method of claim 1, wherein the first network 
interface does not support the protocol, the method further 50 
comprising: 

presenting said first and second network interfaces to a 
protocol stack as being a homogeneous team of net- 
work interfaces. 

3. The method of claim 1, wherein the protocol includes 55 
encrypting the first network data before submitting said first 
network data to a network. 

4. The method of claim 1, further comprising: 
communicatively coupling a hardware-based encryption 

processor with said second network interface, said 60 
encryption processor performing said processing of 
said first network data. 

5. The method of claim 4, wherein the hardware-based 
encryption processor supports a primary mode for encrypt- 
ing network data for said second network interface, and a 65 
secondary mode for encrypting network data for said first 
network interface. 
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6. The method of claim 5, wherein the said first and 
second network interfaces operate in an adaptive load bal- 
ancing mode, and wherein said second network interface 
interleaves said primary mode encryption with said second- 
ary mode encryption. 

7. The method of claim 6, further comprising: 
providing a third network interface supporting the proto- 
col; 

wherein processing said first network data into said sec- 
ond network data is balanced across said second and 
third network interfaces. 

8. The method of claim 7, wherein said balancing is 
performed according to a workload of said second and third 
network interfaces. 

9. The method of claim 5, wherein the said first and 
second network interfaces operate in an adapter fault toler- 
ance mode, and wherein said first network interface is a 
primary network interface, and said second network inter- 
face is a backup network interface. 

10. The method of claim 1, wherein the said first and 
second network interfaces operate in an adaptive load bal- 
ancing mode, and wherein said second network interface 
interleaves processing network data for said second network 
interface with processing said first network data into said 
second network data. 

11. The method of claim 1, wherein the said first and 
second network interfaces operate in an adapter fault toler- 
ance mode, and wherein said first network interface is a 
primary network interface, and said second network inter- 
face is a backup network interface. 

12. A readable medium having encoded thereon instruc- 
tions for sharing processing capabilities of multiple network 
interfaces among said network interfaces, the instructions 
capable of directing a processor to: 

receive a first network data to be transmitted by a first 

network interface according to a protocol; 
determine the first network interface lacks hardware sup- 
porting the protocol; 
provide said first network data to a second network 
interface different from the first network interface, the 
second network interface including hardware support- 
ing the protocol; 
transparently process said first network data by the second 
network interface into a second network data according 
to the protocol; and 
transmit said second network data with said first second 
network interface. 

13. The medium of claim 12, wherein the protocol 
includes encrypting the first network data before submitting 
said first network data to a network. 

14. The medium of claim 12, said instructions including 
further instructions to direct said processor to: 

process said first network data into said second network 
data with a hardware-based encryption processor com- 
municatively coupled with said second network inter- 

15. The medium of claim 14, wherein the hardware-based 
encryption processor supports a primary mode and a sec- 
ondary mode, said instructions including further instructions 
to direct said processor to: 

encrypt network data for said second network interface 
when said encryption processor is in said primary 
mode; and 

encrypt network data for said first network interface when 
said encryption processor is in said secondary mode. 

16. The medium of claim 15, wherein said first and second 
network interfaces operate in an adaptive load balancing 
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mode, and wherein said second network interface inter- 
leaves said primary mode encryption with said secondary 
mode encryption. 

17. The medium of claim 16, in which a third network 
interface supports the protocol, said instructions including 5 
further instructions to direct said processor to: 

balance processing said first network data into said second 
network data across said second and third network 
interfaces. 

18. The medium of claim 17, wherein said balancing is 10 
performed according to a workload of said second and third 
network interfaces. 

19. The medium of claim 15, wherein said first and second 
network interfaces operate in an adapter fault tolerance 

20. In a computing device, a network interface team, 
comprising: 

a first network interface lacking hardware support for a 
protocol; and 

a second network interface different from the first network 20 
interface, the second network interface mcludmg hard- 
ware supporting the protocol, said second network 
interface configured to transparently process network 
data for the first network interface if said network data 
is to be transmitted according to the protocol and to 25 
return processed data to the first network interface. 

21. The network interface team of claim 20, further 
comprising: 

a first receiver, communicatively coupled to said first 
network interface, for receiving network data to be 30 
transmitted by said first network interface; 

a second receiver, communicatively coupled to said sec- 
ond network interface, for receiving network data to be 
transmitted by said second network interface; and 

a transferor, communicatively coupled with said first 35 
network interface and said second receiver, and con- 
figured to transfer network data to said second network 
interface for processing according to the protocol. 

22. A method for sharing processing capabilities of mem- 
bers of a system of network interfaces communicatively 40 
coupled with and operable to communicate over a network, 
comprising: 

determining a first network interface is to transmit first 
data having a data configuration; 

determining the first data is configured in accordance with 45 
a protocol unsupported by the first network interface; 

locating a second network interface of the system includ- 
ing hardware that supports the data configuration; 



transparently secondarily processing by the hardware of 
the second network interface of the first data in accor- 
dance with the protocol into a second data; and 

providing the second data to the first network interface so 
that the second data appears to have been processed by 
the first network interface. 

23. The method of claim 22, further comprising: 
selecting the first network interface to transmit the first 

data based at least in part on a load-balancing of 
network traffic across the plural network interfaces; 
performing by a driver for the first network interface of 
said determining the first data is configured according 
to the protocol unsupported by the first network inter- 

receiving by the driver of the second data, wherein the 
data is now in a format supported by the network 
interface; and 

providing by the driver of the second data to the first 
network interface. 

24. A method for distributing network processing across 
a team of network interfaces cards including at least a first 
network interface card (NIC) lacking support for a first 
specialized capability and a second NIC that supports the 
first specialized capability, the method comprising: 

receiving first data to be processed and transmitted by the 

first NIC to a recipient; 
determining processing said received first data requires 

the first specialized capability unsupported by the first 

NIC; 

transparently secondarily processing by the second NIC 
of the first data into second data with the supported first 
specialized capability; and 

providing the second data to the first NIC for transmission 
by the first NIC to the recipient. 

25. The method of claim 24, wherein the second NIC 
comprises an application specific integrated circuit provid- 
ing the first specialized capability. 

26. The method of claim 24, wherein the team of network 
interfaces include a third network that supports a second 
specialized capability, the method comprising: 

aggregating specialized capabilities offered by interfaces 

of the team; and 
providing a virtual NIC appearing to provide each of the 
processing capabilities. 
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Abstract 

This paper provides an overview over current approaches 
and applications of layer 4 switching (L4Sw) and outlines 
a scheme for QoS support based on layer 4 and higher 
layer information. Today, L4Sw is mainly used for filter- 
ing in the context of firewalls. Additionally L4Sw has the 
potential of introducing per flow QoS support without the 
need for complex out-of-band signaling. We used traffic 
measurements on a real router to determine which higher 
layer protocols generate the most traffic and should there- 
fore be investigated first. From the measurements it is 
obvious, that HTTP is the most important candidate. Ex- 
periments on extracting TCP and HTTP information dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of Layer4+QoS support with re- 
spect to processing power and storage capacity demands of 
intermediate systems. In addition to the TCP-based HTTP 
protocol, future investigations will be done for RTP as a 
key protocol for multimedia traffic. 

Introduction 

Traditionally, switching is a cell, frame or packet based 
network interconnection technique operating at layer 2 of 
the OSI reference model (e.g. ATM, Frame Relay and the 
like). This is in contrast to routing, which interconnects 
subnetworks at layer 3 of the OSI model. Generally 
speaking, a lower layer network interconnection (i.e. 
switching) performs more efficient than a higher layer 
interconnection (i.e. routing), whereas a higher layer inter- 
connection provides better control and flexibility than a 
lower layer interconnection. In order to combine the bene- 
fits of both approaches, a new family of "integrated switch 
routers (ISRs)" a.k.a. IP switches has evolved over the last 
couple of years. However, recently there is an increasing 
demand for improved network services with regard to 
security, performance or QoS support for multimedia traf- 
fic. New switching techniques, using higher layer (Layer 4 
and above) control information are being considered to 
provide these improvements. One of the main ideas behind 
this so called L4 switches (L4SWs) is, that higher layer 
information within the first packet(s) of a data flow can be 
utilized to set up a switched path for this flow. If this 
scheme can be extended to first detect and then to allocate 
the appropriate QoS for such a flow, we will have an at- 
tractive way of handling QoS allocation in-band, without 



explicit and complex out-of-band signaling. However, this 
approach puts additional burden on the data forwarding 
path, which is highly performance critical. It is the main 
objective of this study to investigate, whether such a sig- 
naling-less QoS detection scheme is feasible and practical, 
i.e. whether the advantages of this scheme outweigh its 
disadvantages. 



41 




L4Sw is an approach that could be beneficially used at the 
edge node of a multi-gigabit IP backbone, independent of 
whether the backbone is based on ATM or other high per- 
formance transport technologies like WDM. High priority 
data or real-time flows may be detected as they leave the 
high-performance, typically over-provisioned LAN and 
enter the IP backbone, which generally requires explicit 
QoS support for performance and/or charging reasons. 

A flow is defined as a number of related packets sent by 
applications over the network. Each flow has certain fea- 
tures. For instance, the download of content from a Web 
server which may be a collection of different data flowing 
between the server and a host, or the transmission of video 
or audio using special codecs. 

Within this report, the use of layer 4 and above information 
to implement QoS support in IP backbones, is analyzed in 
detail. We briefly review the current state-of-the art in L4 
switching and then identify the main technical challenges 
in the design of a QoS supporting L4 switching architec- 
ture, including an analysis of the implementation com- 
plexity of such an approach. Third we show traffic meas- 
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urements on an existing WAN ingress router, to identify 
the traffic flows that will actually be able to benefit from 
such an architecture. . 

Layer 4 Switching 

Layer 4 switching uses transport layer information, e.g. 
TCP or UDP port numbers,-to forward packets. Using layer 
4 information to forward data allows to collect additional 
information about source and/or destination of a data 
frame. Not only the destination machine, but also the type 
of program transmitting and receiving the data units via 
well-known ports can in many cases be determined by the 
layer 4 information. Today's routers already use this in- 
formation to enable or disable selected services (firewall). 

Layer 4+ Switching 

Layer 4+ switching (L4+Sw) describes the ability of a 
switch to look inside higher layer protocol information 
within a packet; i.e. L4+Sw accesses application header 
information for protocols built on top of TCP/UDP, like 
the HTTP or the RTP/RTCP headers. 

In addition to layer 3 address information used for IP 
routing and layer 3 switching, layer 4+ switching uses 
information from the transport layer and above to forward 
data. The transport layer includes TCP and UDP and con- 
trols end-to-end communication between applications. 

At layer 4 each TCP stream or UDP packet is associated 
with two port numbers. These port numbers identify the 
application protocol (FTP, HTTP, Telnet...) used with the 
corresponding communication. The protocol number is 
used at the IP layer to determine the appropriate transport 
protocol that has to handle the packet. 

Some of these TCP/UDP port numbers have a determined 
meaning in all TCP/IP implementations [RFC1700]. The 
additional information supplied by the TCP/UDP port 
numbers is used for layer 4 switching. 

Some protocols like RTP do not use well-known ports, 
other protocols like HTTP are not forced to always use 
their well-known ports. In these cases the port number 
itself does not help to determine the flow type. Additional 
information from layers above layer 4 (L4+) is needed to 
determine the flow type. 

Applications and state-of-the-art 

Several different approaches of L4Sw are currently used or 
discussed. They differ in the information extracted from 
the higher levels and the usage of this information. Today's 
main applications are: 

Firewalls use layer 4 information inside the router for 
filtering. A firewall decides oh the layer 4 port numbers 
whether information is forwarded or discarded for security 
reasons. Firewalls are easy to implement and consume only 
few additional CPU cycles inside a router to look up the 



port number in the packet. This does not affect the routing 
tables of the router and, thus, can easily be added into 
existing routers. A firewall approach is discussed in 
[YAG098]. 

QoS support based on layer 4 information uses the well- 
known port addresses to assign different service classes 
(priorities) to different data streams. To support QoS with 
layer 4+ information, the router has to extract content type 
information and the like from the data passing by in real- 
time. Classification based on well-know port numbers 
gives very coarse results. It fails completely for protocols 
not using well-known ports, e.g. RTP. For a fine grained 
classification further information from layer 4 and above is 
needed. This information can be used to determine the 
contents of for instance HTTP connections (text, graphics, 
audio, video...) and to detect and classify IP flows using 
protocols like RTP (audio, video, and whiteboard). 

Current Layer 4 implementations 

The existing implementations implement security filter and 
firewalls (YAGO, Foundry, Alteon). QoS support based 
L4Sw is mentioned in [BrPa97, YAG098, Foun98], but no 
implementation or details are available. 

Technical Challenges of L4+Sw 

Adding layer 4+ support to the existing router and switch 
concepts may tighten some already existing bottlenecks of 
the packet forwarding process. Performance loss due to 
even more complex search and update operations may be 
the result. Other problems may arise due to the fact that the 
switch now needs to access the encapsulated data where 
classic routers and switches just dont need to care about 
the payload field and its encoding. The major technical 
challenge will presumably be the search engine using 
string comparisons to filter out HTTP parameters. Fur- 
thermore, the mapping of layer 4(+) based QoS parameters 
onto integrated/differentiated services has to be done by 
the switch. Another open challenge is the handling of en- 
crypted data. Obviously encryption prevents the switch 
from interpreting the packet content. For a more detailed 
discussion see security section below. 

Search Table 

Depending on the kind of usage of layer 4+ information, 
the demands on CPU power and memory inside the switch 
can be very high [PeZu92]. Standard IP routers need to 
store information about all possible destinations [TaKZ94, 
ZHMB97, HMZB98, DBCP97, NiKa98]. This information 
may be compressed by using a net mask. In high-end 
routers, routing tables store up to 64k entries and a power- 
ful search engine and algorithm is needed. With gigabit 
routing these tables quickly become system bottlenecks. 
Therefore, specialized hardware solutions are being devel- 
oped to support scalable, fast and efficient table lookup. 
The hardware presented in [HMZB98] allows concurrent 
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FPGA based search, which is especially suited for multiple 
search algorithms needed with layer 4 switching as pre- 
sented in [SVSW98]. According to [KeSh98] the problem 
of building fast and cost efficient table lookup support is a 
solved problem today. 

Support for layer 4 port number handling increases the 
sizes of these search/routing tables dramatically, since for 
every entry additional information has to be stored. Stan- 
dard IP routers need to hold one entry per destination ad- 
dress. Since L4+Sw handles different protocols separately, 
a L4+Sw needs to store one entry for each protocol used on 
each machine. As routing table lookup has already been a 
bottleneck for standard IP routers, fast lookup will become 
an even more important issue with L4Sw (Table 1). 
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Table 1: Router demands for Layer 4 switching 



Furthermore the length of the keys is increased by the 
source address (which is not used in IP routers, but which 
is needed to identify a TCP connection) and the port num- 
bers of source and destination and additional information 
extracted from layer 4 information. 

The layer 4+ analysis and routing algorithm must be capa- 
ble of handling keys of up to three times the length of keys 
used in standard IP routers. Also, the search engine has to 
cope efficiently with tables that are significantly larger 
than the routing tables of today's layer 3 switches and 
routers. A fast hardware implementation is needed to fulfil] 
these demands. 

Mapping of Traffic Parameters 

The information derived from layer 4 and above needs to 
be mapped to the QoS parameters or classes of the respec- 
tive network QoS model used, like IP differentiated serv- 
ices, IP integrated services, ATM, or other future QoS 
architectures. 

This requires the isolation of traffic parameters and the 
interpretation of implicit service requests and priorities, 
given by the information extracted from layer 4 and above, 
In addition signaling for explicit reservations may be in- 
cluded to allow applications to reserve dedicated resources 
for a stream. 



Security 

With regard to secure communications the following needs 
to be considered: Is the data to be transmitted sensitive or 
confidential? Whom can I trust, and how much trust is 
appropriate? Depending on the answer to these and similar 
questions appropriate measures must be taken to protect 
the data during the transmission. 

One such measure is encryption. But, encryption poses a 
problem to Layer4+ flow detection, because it may be 
impossible to access the necessary information without 
decrypting all or a certain part of the IP payload. However, 
it won't be done since CPU consumption and complexity 
are too high. 

There are several options for Layer4+ flow detection in 
connection with security: 

1. Don't use encryption. 

This option, although best for Layer4+ flow detection and 
switching, is not acceptable in a lot of cases. 

2. Encrypt at the ingress node into a L4+Sw cloud. 
This allows for performing Layer4+ switching tasks and 
provides security over the switched path. This is viable 
only if the ingress node is inside the trusted part of the 
delivery path between the sender node and the first un- 
trusted section towards the receiver. The algorithms and 
keys for encrypting packets must be known at the L4+Sw 
ingress node, which is feasible if the L4+Sw ingress node 
is inside the trusted region, e.g., located on the corporate 
premises. Also, the necessary resources for this additional 
task must be available (see Figure 2, option 2). 

3. Explicit reservations for encrypted data streams. 

A sender who wants to send encrypted data streams re- 
quests explicit reservations for a switched path towards the 
sender with the help of a reservation protocol, e.g. RSVP 
or ATM. This option does not use information derived 
from L4+Sw and may be used in combination with layer 4 
based QoS. 

4. Use of explicit flow identifiers like IPv6 Flow Labels 
Here the data is encrypted at the sender. Packet classifica- 
tion is based on the Flow Label field of the IPv6 protocol 
(see Figure 2, option 3+4). 

For option 1, no special effort is needed for Layer4+ 
switching. The interesting options are the options 2 and 4. 
When choosing option 2, encryption must be applied to the 
data after the flow detection test was done. For option 4 the 
first packet of a flow must be unencrypted, so that the QoS 
detection can work properly. All further packets of a flow 
may then be encrypted but can be classified properly based 
on the flow label. 
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Figure 2: Encryption/Decryption on the Ingress Switch 
TCP Traffic Measurements 

To gain information about the distribution of different flow 
types to be expected, measurements on a router of the 
Technical University of Braunschweig have been per- 
formed. This router is in fact the ingress router from the 
institute network to the wide-area and the TU 
Braunschweig campus network, and therefore matches 
well the environment we are focusing on. 

Basic scenario 

The router used for the feasibility tests connects the Insti- 
tute of Operating Systems and Computer Networks at the 
Technical University of Braunschweig with the internal 
campus net and the external Internet. 

The local institute network consists of approximately 80 
computers. These include local WWW and FTP servers, 
allowing us to monitor incoming HTTP and FTP requests. 
On the other hand, the internal network includes a work- 
station cluster for student lessons, generating a consider- 
able amount of outgoing HTTP, FTP and other requests. . 

The router is running Linux, allowing modifications of the 
router software and direct access to the router network 
interfaces to capture the raw net traffic. To get this direct 
access, the network interface hardware was switched into 
promiscuous mode. 

On the router a background process was used to monitor 
the passing traffic and to verify the L4+Sw algorithms. 
This process bypassed the TCP/IP processing within the 
Linux kernel. However, for the actual L4+ switching pro- 
totype, a kernel implementation has been developed for 
performance reasons. 

Traffic monitoring 

The first step of analysis was to take a look at the whole 
TCP traffic with respect to the port numbers in the TCP 



Figure 3 shows the traffic monitoring over one week. It 
clearly shows, that most of the traffic is generated by 
HTTP and FTP. Other services using well-known ports 
like SMTP (mail), DNS (name resolution), XI 1 (X win- 
dow system), SSH (secure shell) and NNTP (net news) 
generate little traffic. Some traffic is transferred over ports 
not linked to specific protocols or applications. This traffic 
includes for example students playing games over the net 
and experimental traffic, but it also contains HTTP traffic, 
that is not using the well known port for HTTP traffic (port 
80). The results regarding HTTP and FTP match the results 
in [AMIz99, ThMW97]. These papers show an even higher 
amount of HTTP traffic. 




Figure 3: TCP/IP traffic monitored 




Figure 4: One week of FTP/WWW router traffic 



While Figure 3 displays the absolute traffic in Megabytes 
per hour. Figure 4 shows the relative amount of FTP and 
WWW traffic compared to the overall TCP traffic. This 
figure clearly shows, that at least 40% of the overall traffic 
is either HTTP or FTP based. At most 93% was FTP or 
HTTP traffic and on average 70% was HTTP or FTP. 

Due to the wide-spread use of the web for consumer appli- 
cations, there will probably be an even higher amount of 
HTTP traffic on commercial routers operated by ISP's than 
the measurments from our university network show. 
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The TCP segmentation problem 

A more detailed HTTP traffic analysis requires search 
engines to access the payload field inside the TCP transfer 
units, since HTTP is a TCP based protocol. Thus, TCP 
segmentation and reassembly inside the router will take 
place. Figure 5 shows an example of a TCP connection. In 
this example, the string This_is_a_demonstration' is trans- 
ferred over a TCP/IP connection. Due to the internal TCP 
segmentation the string may be transmitted in small por- 
tions. In the example, the string is split into four TCP seg- 
ments. If a search unit inside a router tries to find the string 
'demonstration' in the passing traffic, it will never find the 
message, since there is no single packet containing the 
word 'demonstration'. 

s Thls_ls_a_demonstratlon! 



Packet 2 



Figure 5: TCP segmentation 

Therefore, for 100% error free HTTP analysis segmenta- 
tion and reassembly has to be done for every stream to be 
analyzed inside the router. This means complex operations 
and up to 64k (the window size of TCP) buffer required for 
every TCP stream. 

To get real life values on segmentation and reassembly, a 
TCP traffic analyzer was implemented on the router. This 
analyzer ran for about 30 hours. During this time all kinds 
of long and short distance connections were detected. 
There were low bandwidth connections as well as connec- 
tions with a huge throughput and the internal servers were 
accessed from the outside as well. 

The main results of these measurements are: 

• The smallest single TCP segment contained 256 bytes 
payload. This segment size is big enough to hold the 
information needed for HTTP identification. 

• All traffic was HTTP 1.0 based. The Results may vary 
with future HTTP 1.1 usage, because HTTP 1.1 allows 
aggregation of multiple HTTP transfers into one TCP 
connection. 

• Over 99% of all HTTP headers could be identified as 
HTTP traffic by looking at one single TCP segment. 

The most important result from this analysis is the fact that 
without performing a TCP reassembly inside the router 
over 99% of all HTTP traffic could be classified correctly. 
This allows fast and efficient HTTP/TCP processing inside 
the router without the demand of reassembly units and 
huge reassembly buffers and the additional delay. 



HTTP traffic analysis 

To get further information on HTTP handling, a HTTP 
analysis was started on the router. For Iayer4+ switching 
additional information from the HTTP header is used for 
classification and routing decisions. 

HTTP header information of interest for layer 4+ switching 
may for example be: 

• The name of the file being transmitted 

• The type of the data transmitted (video, audio, text..) 

• Source and destination of the data transmitted 

• The expected transmission length 

All this information may be included in the HTTP header, 
but most of this is optional. The measurements show that 
lots of connections don't use the Content Type field. Fur- 
ther investigation showed that the HTTP streams without 
valid Content Type could be identified by: 

• The file name (.gif, .jpg, .html) contained in the pre- 
ceding GET request from the client. 

• If this file name was of unknown type, the content was 
in all cases plain HTML text 

All other traffic, especially high bandwidth connections for 
video and audio transmissions, had a valid Content Type 
field in the header of the HTTP reply (e.g. "MPEG video' 
for MPEG-1 video transmission or "RealAudio' for Real- 
Tek audio transmission). 

This way the content type of all detected HTTP flows (i.e. 
99% of all HTTP flows) could be determined. 

Another interesting header field is the Content Length 
field. This field allows knowing already at the beginning of 
the transmission how many data follows. The measure- 
ments showed that 77% of all HTTP connections had a 
valid Content Length field. These connections were carry- 
ing about 87% of the overall HTTP traffic. This means that 
the transmissions without Content Length field are shorter 
than the average HTTP transmission. Other results from 
these m 



• A connection transferred an average of 7590 bytes. 

• 32% of all connections are shorter than 1000 bytes. 

• The average amount of data transferred between two 
end systems was about 32900 bytes (giving an average 
of 4.3 connections per client server pair) 

These measurements were done on the connection between 
the router and the external Internet and they exclude inter- 
nal traffic between the institute and the campus network. 
During monitoring of the university's internal traffic a 
dramatic increase of the average amount of data transferred 
between two end systems was observed. This means that 
local HTTP connections last longer and the clients are 
more rarely hopping' between different servers. The aver- 
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age amount of data between two end systems was bigger 
than 300 kilobytes per session. This is ten times the value 
of the connections to the external Internet 

Implications 

From the measurements presented in the last section we 
conclude, that the CPU and memory intensive segmenta- 
tion is not really needed here. In the worst case, some 
HTTP flows may be missed and get the same treatment as 
they would without L4+ switching. Therefore HTTP 
analysis consists of two main steps: 

step 1: detection and skipping of IP and TCP headers 

Since this step only requires to extract both header length 
fields and to skip the complete IP and TCP headers by 
increasing the pointer to the payload field, this can be done 
with very low effort This step is easy to implement and 
can easily be done in hardware. 

step 2: search for 'magic strings' in payload 
This is a complex task, requiring the search engine to step 
through the payload field and apply string matching func- 
tions. This step can be implemented in hardware, but re- 
quires a more complex hardware, than step 1. 

The first step requires only a low effort and can easily be 
implemented in hardware. The more time and processing 
power consuming step is the second one which requires up 
to 200 comparisons for every single TCP packet. But since 
this information is only needed while the status of the 
connection is unknown this is only needed for very few 
packets (in average <5% of all packets need to be ana- 
lyzed). However, a powerful hardware unit may be useful 
to support IP/TCP header skipping and fast pattern search 
in the payload field. 

Conclusion 

Layer 4+ information extracted from HTTP and other 
protocols like e.g. RTP traffic can be used for various 
applications like flow aggregation, reservation, prioritiza- 

First it can be applied to do packet classification for Dif- 
ferentiated Services, i.e. to support the Class of Service 
model for multimedia traffic. 

Alternatively HTTP based layer 4 information can be used 
for bandwidth reservation. One obvious application is to 
reserve bandwidth for audio and video connections and to 
automatically route all audio and video traffic from a par- 
ticular source through these reserved connections. Another 
application is to reserve bandwidth for dedicated client- 
server pairs and protocols. 

Further, in the case of HTTP traffic, flow aggregation may 
be used to bundle several flows into one ATM VC or 
similar. It may be useful to bundle a couple of low traffic 



connections or to bundle connections of the same type (one 
VC for HTML, one for graphics, one for audio...) or just to 
have one channel for all HTTP connections between a 
client-server pair. 

Information for traffic handling may be derived from 
Layer 4+ information as discussed in this report. Although 
our first prototype is implemented in software, this func- 
tion eventually requires hardware support, especially when 
used on a gigabit backbone network as intended. 
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Abstract — A TCP forwarder is a network node that establishes 
and forwards data between a pair of TCP connections. An example 
of a TCP forwarder is a firewall that places a proxy between a TCP 
connection to an external host and a TCP connection to an internal 
host, controlling access to a resource on the internal host. Once the 
proxy approves the access, it simply forwards data from one con- 
nection to the other. We use the term TCP forwarding to describe 
indirect TCP communication via a proxy in general. This paper 
briefly characterizes the behavior of TCP forwarding, and illus- 
trates the role TCP forwarding plays in common network services 
like firewalls and HTTP proxies. We then introduce an optimiza- 
tion technique, called connection splicing, that can be applied to a 
TCP forwarder, and report the results of a performance study de- 
signed to evaluate its impact. Connection splicing improves TCP 
forwarding performance by a factor of two to four, making it com- 
petitive with IP router performance on the same hardware. 
Index Terms — Firewall, proxy, router, TCP. 



1. Introduction 

IT IS increasingly common that processes communicate with 
each other indirectly through a proxy. This happens, for ex- 
ample, in a firewall where a proxy mediates the flow of informa- 
tion between a TCP connection to an untrusted external entity 
and a TCP connection to a trusted local entity. We use the term 
TCP forwarding to denote the general pattern of indirect com- 
munication over a pair of TCP connections via a proxy. 

One consequence of TCP forwarding is that there is often a 
single network node — e.g., a firewall — that runs proxies on be- 
half of many different indirect communications. This network 
node, which we call a TCP forwarder, plays a role very similar 
to that of an IP router, except it must execute two TCP end- 
points and a proxy for every "flow" that passes through it. To 
intercept the TCP connections successfully it has to receive all 
TCP packets for both TCP connections. This can be achieved 
by either addressing the TCP forwarder directly or by placing it 
on a choke point in the network. Therefore, the performance of 
the TCP forwarder, i.e., its throughput in terms of packets-per- 
second, can play a significant role in the network performance 
perceived by the communicating entities. 
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This paper makes three contributions. First, it defines briefly 
a general framework for TCP forwarding, and demonstrates the 
relevance of TCP forwarding to three applications: firewalls, 
HTTP proxies, and mobile computing. Second, it describes an 
optimization technique, called connection splicing, that can be 
used to improve the performance of a TCP forwarder. An imple- 
mentation of connection splicing in the Scout operating system 
is also presented. Third, it reports the results of a performance 
study that measures the effectiveness of connection splicing. 
The study shows that connection splicing improves TCP for- 
warder performance by a factor of two to four, bringing its per- 
formance close to that of an IP router implemented on the same 
platform. 

II. TCP FORWARDING 

When two entities communicate indirectly through two sep- 
arate TCP connections, an entity called a proxy mediates the 
communication, interposed between the two connections, and 
controls the flow of data between the communicating parties. 
The proxy decides if the parties can communicate, and if so, 
what is communicated. A proxy can both restrict and enhance 
the communication. For example, a Telnet proxy can restrict to 
which computers the outside world may connect, and perhaps 
which users may log in. On the other hand, a Telnet proxy could 
also serve as a clearinghouse for a collection of servers by pro- 
viding a single connection point for outside Telnet accesses. The 
Telnet requests are processed by the proxy and forwarded to the 
appropriate computer, shielding the outside world from the in- 
ternal structure of the site. 

We use the term TCP forwarding to refer to communica- 
tion relayed over two TCP connections via a proxy. TCP for- 
warding is not as simple as copying bytes from one connection 
to the other, however. The proxy must control the communi- 
cation as well as relay bytes, and therefore, a proxy has two 
modes: control mode and forwarding mode. In control mode the 
proxy processes either out-of-band or in-band control informa- 
tion. Once the control functions have been completed, the proxy 
switches to forwarding mode to move data between the con- 
nections. After the data transfer, the proxy may switch back to 
control mode. For example, a Telnet proxy starts off in control 
mode, and processes a Telnet request to determine if the connec- 
tion should be allowed, based on the target machine, port, and 
perhaps user ID. Once the connection has been completed, the 
proxy switches into forwarding mode to transfer data between 
the two computers. Switching between these two modes of op- 
eration is the primary difficulty in developing an optimized TCP 
forwarding mechanism. 

The processing done in control mode varies greatly between 
proxies, ranging from very little processing during connection 
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setup, to continuous monitoring of the data stream while for- 
warding to extract control information. Proxies can be broadly 
classified into four categories, depending on the degree of con- 
trol processing they do. 

The first class of proxies perform a minimum of control pro- 
cessing; they typically perform level-4 routing based on IP ad- 
dresses and port numbers. They are in control mode only during 
connection setup, after which they switch to forwarding mode 
for the duration of the connection. An FTP proxy is an example: 
it processes an FTP request in control mode on the control con- 
nection, sets up a data connection between the two computers, 
and switches to forwarding mode on the data connection until 
it is closed. The control connection remains in control mode to 
process subsequent FTP requests. 

The second class of proxies performs more control processing 
because they authenticate the user or request and base routing 
decisions on either the result of the authentication or control 
information passed in the TCP connection. A Telnet proxy is a 
member of this class. Typically, a Telnet proxy requests a user 
ID, password, and the destination of the Telnet request. This 
information is received on the TCP connection by the proxy 
and is used to authenticate the user and establish a connection 
to the correct remote machine. At this point, the proxy simply 
forwards data between the two connections. 

The third class of proxies remains in control mode for all 
data transferred in one direction, but switch to forwarding 
mode for data transferred in the other. An example is an HTTP 
proxy that processes the HTTP requests (control information) 
sent by clients, but simply forwards the data returned by the 
HTTP server. 

The fourth class remains in control mode and continuously 
monitors data passed in both directions. This might be the case 
for a proxy that allows users on a protected network to access 
HTTP servers on the Internet. The proxy could filter outgoing 
accesses to restrict the servers that can be reached, and filter 
incoming access responses to remove (untrusted) Java code.' 

TCP forwarding has many uses, including such diverse func- 
tions as a network firewall, an HTTP proxy, and a mobile com- 
puting system. These three examples illustrate the power of TCP 
forwarding, and motivate the need for an efficient implementa- 
tion. 



A. Firewall 

A firewall provides limited connectivity between a protected 
network and the relative chaos of the Internet, as shown in Fig. 1 . 
The firewall contains different types of proxies, each handling 
a different type of communication between the two networks, 
such as Telnet, FTP, etc. A typical proxy accepts connections 
on one network, authenticates the entity making the connection 
request, and forwards the data to the other network, perhaps 
after applying a filter. The firewall either uses its own IP ad- 
dress (classical proxy) or is completely transparent to the user 
(transparent proxy) [6]. A classical proxy must use the control 
information in the request to determine the connection's true 
destination. 
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Fig. 1 . Overview of an application-level firewall. Data from one network pass 
through the proxy which forwards them to the other network if the desired 
security guarantees are not violated. 

B. HTTP Server Proxy 

. TCP forwarding can also be used to develop scalable servers 
such as HTTP servers. HTTP server names are embedded in 
the URL namespace, making it difficult to implement a single 
HTTP service from a collection of servers. Load-balancing 
across the collection is a problem; web sites typically offer the 
users a selection of servers from which to choose, manipulate 
the DNS mappings to change dynamically the IP address 
associated with a site name, or use the HTTP redirection 
mechanism to redirect requests to unloaded servers. The first 
two offer coarse-grained load balancing, while the last requires 
two HTTP connections per URL accessed. 

An HTTP server proxy that forwards TCP connections is a 
better solution. Clients connect to the proxy, which processes 
their requests and forwards them to the appropriate server. 
The proxy must continually monitor the data received from 
the clients, however, so that requests can be extracted and pro- 
cessed, and the connections re-forwarded as appropriate. The 
data returned from the servers, however, is simply forwarded 
to the clients. 

Such an HTTP proxy might implement a variety of for- 
warding policies, in addition to load-balancing over a set of 
homogeneous servers. The proxy could forward connections to 
servers based on the URL requested, allowing a collection of 
servers, each of which serves a different collection of pages, 
to appear as a single site. It could also provide more complex 
functionalities as described by Brooks et al. [5]. 

C. Mobile Computing 

Our final example involving proxies is from the area of mo- 
bile computing. Here proxies are used to improve the perfor- 
mance of mobile hosts operating across wireless links by sep- 
arating TCP connections into two connections; one covering 
the wireless link and one covering the wired network. The per- 
formance enhancement can either be simply an improvement 
caused by the separation of flow control on the two different 
types of network, or it can rely on transformation or filtering of 
data, e.g., the proxy reduces the resolution on graphics sent to 
the mobile host over a low capacity link and removes all video 
clips from e-mail. The situation is complicated by the fact that 
mobile hosts often use a mixture of wireless and wired networks, 
^witcl^between them on the fly. When^rno^ikh^ t i^ ^ 
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(a) Unoptimized TCP forwarder, (b) Optimized TCP forwarder (with spliced 



nected to a wired network, the proxy merely relays data in the 
forwarding mode, but cannot be removed from the path of com- 
munication due to the presence of the bipartite TCP connections. 

Another use of proxies is to allow a mobile host to change 
its point of attachment to the network without jeopardizing any 
open connections. In this case the proxy would operate in the 
forwarding mode when the mobile host is connected, but would 
switch to control mode both when the mobile host connects and 
when it disconnects. This would allow the mobile host to ter- 
minate its TCP connections, move to a new location with a new 
IP address, and establish a new set of TCP connections to the 
proxy without affecting the peer hosts on the other side of the 
proxy. 

III. Connection Splicing 

This section describes an optimization technique, called con- 
nection splicing, that improves TCP forwarding performance. It 
includes a discussion of the many complications that make con- 
nection splicing difficult in practice. To simplify the following 
discussion, we focus on the flow of data in a single direction; 
the same work must also be done for data going in the other di- 
rection. 

A. Overview 

The proxy involved in TCP forwarding operates in either 
control mode or forwarding mode. The basic idea of con- 
nection splicing is to detect when a proxy makes a transition 
from control mode to forwarding mode, and then splice the 
two TCP connections together into a single forwarding path 
through the system. The resulting spliced connection replaces 
the processing steps (and associated state) required by two 
TCP connections with a single reduced processing step (and 
associated state). 

Fig. 2 schematically depicts the optimization. The standard 
(unoptimized) forwarder on the left requires TCP segments to 
traverse TCP twice, with each instance of TCP maintaining the 
full state of the connection. In this case, the proxy simply passes 
segments from one connection to the other when it is in for- 
warding mode. The optimized forwarder on the right replaces 
the proxy and two TCP processing steps with a single FWD pro- 
cessing step. FWD maintains just enough state to forward TCP 
segments successfully from one network to another. The state 
FWD needs to maintain is described later in this section. 

A single proxy might require both configurations, however. 



control mode; the proxy must be in the loop because it needs 
to inspect the data flowing between the two TCP connections. 
The configuration on the right may exist while the proxy is in 
forwarding mode. Forwarding can also happen in the left config- 
uration, but performance suffers. With this perspective in mind, 
there are three cases to consider: how the optimized configura- 
tion on the right works in the steady state (Section II1-B), how 
the system makes the transition from the left-hand configura- 
tion to the right-hand configuration (Section 1II-C), and how the 
system makes the transition from the right-hand configuration 
back to the left-hand configuration (Section III-D). 

Typically, TCP forwarding starts in the unoptimized config- 
uration, makes a transition to the optimized configuration when 
the proxy shifts from control to forwarding mode, and some- 
times reverts back to the unoptimized configuration should TCP 
forwarding go back to control mode. Note that while the connec- 
tion splicing optimization is in effect, the two independent TCP 
connections shown on the left no longer exist on the forwarder. 

B. Forwarding 

The primary task of the FWD processing step shown in Fig. 2 
is to change the header of incoming TCP segments to account 
for the differences in the two original TCP connections. Since 
the two TCP connections were established independently, their 
respective port numbers and sequence numbers are probably dif- 
ferent. The IP addresses associated with the connections might 
also differ, resulting in changes that affect the IP pseudo header 
as well. 

Fig. 3 depicts the TCP segment header; the boldface fields 
are those that FWD modifies. The following outlines the trans- 
formations FWD applies to each segment it forward from one 
connection (A) to another connection (B). For now, we ignore 
the problem of moving a TCP forwarder into the optimized state, 
and focus instead on the work involved in forwarding segments 
once FWD is in place. Also, we assume that the two TCP con- 
nections were established independently. If their establishment 
was in fact interleaved — so that one connection knew what port 
and sequence numbers were being used by the other connec- 
tion — then additional optimizations are possible, as described 
in Section III-F. 

• Port Numbers: If the TCP forwarder operates as a clas- 
sical proxy, the port numbers of both TCP connections will 
probably differ. Therefore, the source and destination port 
numbers of segments arriving on A have to be changed to 
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Fig. 3. TCP segment header with fields modified by FWD in bold. 

is a transparent proxy, this change is unnecessary because 
the proxy uses the same port numbers as the initiator. 

• Sequence Number: The sequence number used by 
segments received by FWD on A are probably different 
from those used for segments sent by FWD on B. This is 
because TCP initializes sequence numbers randomly for 
each independent connection. The sequence number for 
an outgoing segment is computed by adding a fixed offset 
to the sequence number in the incoming segment. 

• Acknowledgment Number: The acknowledgment 
number acknowledges the sequence numbers forwarded 
in the other direction. Thus the acknowledgment number 
in an outgoing segment is computed by subtracting 
from the sequence number in the incoming segment the 
sequence number offset for segments flowing in the other 
direction. 

• Checksum: Modifying the other fields requires adjusting 
the TCP checksum. A constant checksum patch repre- 
senting the "delta" in the checksum is used to do this effi- 
ciently. If the FWD acts as a classical proxy, the changes 
to the IP address fields in the IP pseudo-header are also 
reflected in this checksum patch. 

The following pseudo code describes the changes to a seg- 
ment transferred from A to B. All header fields marked Input 
represent the segment header values in the received segment. 
The header fields marked Output represent the segment 
header values used in the outgoing segment. Bold variables 
indicate constants that are part of FWD's state. Subscripts 
indicate the direction for which these constants are used; e.g., 
SeqNumOffset A _, B represents the sequence number offset 
used to patch sequence numbers on segments received from A 
and sent to B. 

Output .DstPort = RemotePort s 
Output .SrcPort =LocalPortB 
Output .SeqNum = Input.SeqNum + SeqNumOf f set A _ ti} 
Output.Ack = Input.Ack - SeqNumOf f set B _ A 
Output. Cksum — Input .Cksum + CksumPatclu-,B- 

The checksum calculation shown in the pseudo code is more 
complicated than simple addition. To account for overflows 




Fig. 4. TCP buffers potentially containing acknowledged data. 

number calculations it is necessary to add or subtract one 
from the checksum. This is because the checksum is the one's 
complement of the one's complement sum of the segment. 

Splicing two TCP connections significantly changes the be- 
havior of the forwarding proxy. In the unspliced case segments 
sent to the proxy are acknowledged when they are processed 
by the incoming TCP stack. The proxy then takes responsi- 
bility for the data, resending them as necessary to ensure they 
reach their destination. Data are buffered in the outgoing TCP 
stack until they are acknowledged by the destination. When the 
two connections are spliced the segments no longer traverse the 
two TCP protocol stacks. The proxy doesn't acknowledge data 
coming from the sender, nor does it resend data to the desti- 
nation. Data and acknowledgments are forwarded without pro- 
cessing, requiring the two endpoints to handle retransmission 
and reordering. 

Forwarding segments requires internal state in FWD. Some 
of this state is required to modify the header fields, such as 
the port numbers, sequence offsets, and checksum patch. FWD 
. must also detect reset or termination of the TCP connection. To 
do so it parses the flags in the header and keeps a simplified 
TCP state machine. FWD also keeps one timer that is used to 
time-out the connections; all other TCP timers are not used. 

If it is possible that the optimized forwarder will revert back 
to a standard forwarder, FWD also needs to store the current 
advertised window, the highest sequence number sent, and the 
highest ACK seen that will fit in the advertised window. The 
process of converting a spliced connection back to an unopti- 
mized TCP forwarder is discussed in Section III-D. 

C. Splicing 

The header modifications required to forward a segment are 
relatively straight-forward. The real problem is transitioning 
from the unspliced state to the spliced state. The difficulty is 
caused by acknowledged data buffered in the forwarder. This 
data might be buffered by the receiving TCP's receive buffer, 
within the proxy itself, and in the sending TCP's send buffer 
(Fig. 4). The acknowledged data must be reliably forwarded to 
its destination. These data also influence the offsets calculations 
required by the spliced connection. 

First, all data acknowledged by either connection on the un- 
optimized TCP forwarder must be reliably delivered to their 
destination. The important point is that these data have already 
been acknowledged by the forwarder, so it cannot depend on 
the source host to take responsibility for possibly retransmit- 
ting the data in the future. Thus, the forwarder must continue 
to run TCP — the only way it can reliably deliver data — until the 
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the destination. During the time the data are being drained, how- 
ever, new segments may arrive. The forwarder obviously cannot 
let TCP acknowledge the new data, because doing so will just 
give it even more data to deliver reliably, and it is impractical 
to wait until the two connections go idle before completing the 
splice. Fortunately, there are two ways to handle newly arriving 
segments during this transition period. 

The first option is to delay the activation of the spliced con- 
nection until after the buffers have drained. During this time, 
the limited number of new segments that arrive are delivered to 
TCP so that any acknowledgment they carry can be processed, 
and then they are held in a separate buffer for FWD. These in- 
coming segments are not themselves acknowledged and they 
are not placed in the incoming connection's receive buffer. If 
the buffer overflows while TCP is still processing acknowledg- 
ments, the segments are dropped after the acknowledgments 
have been processed. When the transition is complete, these 
buffered segments are processed by FWD as though they had 
just arrived. Again the TCP protocols are suspended as soon as 
all buffers are drained. This solution may drop data if the FWD 
buffers overflow while the TCP buffers are being drained. If the 
amount of data buffered in TCP is small, then the FWD buffers 
are unlikely to overflow. 

The second option allows FWD to begin forwarding data con- 
currently with draining the buffers. Should any new data arrive 
during the transition, it is important that the original TCP pro- 
tocols do not acknowledge the new data; they are only allowed 
to process the acknowledgments contained in those segments 
so that the buffers drain. In other words, all newly arriving seg- 
ments are delivered to both the original TCP protocol (for ac- 
knowledgment processing only) and to FWD (for forwarding to 
the receiver). This solution does not drop data, but may cause 
data to be delivered out-of-order. This is because segments pro- 
cessed by FWD may be delivered before segments traversing 
the original TCP connections. This will not affect correctness 
because the destination will reorder the segments. 

During the time that FWD operates concurrently with the 
draining process, both forwarded segments and drained seg- 
ments will arrive at the destination. This means it is possible 
that the TCP draining buffers on the forwarder might receive an 
acknowledgment for a sequence number that is larger than the 
maximum sequence number in its send buffer. This acknowledg- 
ment is meant for both the source host and the TCP forwarder. It 
is most likely due to dropped ACK's or delayed ACK processing 
on the receiver. Since the forwarder is still processing acknowl- 
edgment in an attempt to drain its buffers, it will receive this 
acknowledgment too. To allow for this possibility, TCP running 
on the forwarder during the transition must be able to accept ac- 
knowledgments up to one full window size larger then the max- 
imum sequence number in its send buffer. 

Before the packet processing can be altered, the internal 
state of FWD has to be initialized, corresponding to the first 
step above. This requires computing the sequence number off- 
sets (SeqNumOffset A _, B and SeqNumOffsetg.,^) 
and the checksum patches (CksumPatch / i_B and 
CksumPatche_ A ) used by FWD. The sequence number 
offsets can be calculated as soon as all acknowledged data have 
been drained. If acknowledged data still exist in one of the 
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forwarder's buffers, then it is necessary to subtract the length 
of the buffered data from the corresponding sequence number 
offset. This is because the sender of a segment that is directly 
forwarded assumes that the buffered data were delivered, and 
therefore, the sequence number of the source's TCP protocol 
has already been increased. It is important to realize that the 
sequence number offset cannot be calculated earlier since we 
do not assume that the proxy will forward all data or add no 
additional data to the data stream while it is in control mode. 
The checksum patch can be calculated as soon as the other 
offsets are known since the changes in port number and IP 
address are already known. 

D. Unsplicing 

When the forwarding proxy switches from forwarding mode 
to control mode the connections must be unspliced. There are 
two complications. The first is to be able to detect that it is nec- 
essary to switch back to the unoptimized state; i.e., that the for- ' 
warder has moved from forwarding mode to control mode. The 
second is to correctly make the transition. The solutions to these 
two complications are intertwined. 

It may be difficult to decide when the proxy should switch 
back to control mode. If the control information is sent over the 
spliced connection, the proxy has to monitor the data being for- 
warded to detect the control information. This is difficult be- 
cause the FWD protocol does not reorder the segments it re- 
ceives, nor does it buffer segments. The proxy has to find the 
control information by looking at out-of-order segments, one 
at a time. This makes it unlikely that the proxy will be able 
to filter the data to find control information. However, it seems 
useful to trigger a switch back to unoptimized mode as soon as 
data are transmitted in a certain direction. An HTTP 1.1 proxy, 
for example, might allow the forwarding of HTTP replies, but 
want to examine all (possibly pipelined) HTTP 1.1 requests. 
The cost of detecting this switch could vary greatly, ranging 
from simple monitoring if data flows in a certain direction for 
HTTP 1 . 1 — which can be done by comparing a single sequence 
number — to maintaining a shadow state machine of the higher 
level protocol. 

Dealing with acknowledgments makes it difficult to unsplice 
a connection. When the forwarder reverts to two TCP connec- 
tions, it must take over handling acknowledgments. If there are 
no unacknowledged segments outstanding on the spliced con- 
nection, the transition back to unspliced is easy. The recon- 
structed TCP connections are initialized with the sequence num- 
bers, acknowledgment numbers, and advertised window sizes 
stored as FWD state. The state-machine is progressed to the cur- 
rent state, the timers and the send window are initialized with 
their initial values, and a slow start is initiated. The slow start is 
necessary since no bandwidth estimates are available, and there- 
fore, the congestion window sizes have to be rediscovered. In 
the case where no unacknowledged segments are outstanding, 
it is possible to stop forwarding new segments instantly. 

If there are outstanding unacknowledged segments, how- 
ever, the forwarder must either wait for all of them to be 
acknowledged — dropping data if necessary — and then switch 
as described above, or else it must continuously monitor the 
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segment stream until it has copies of all unacknowledged 
segments. It then uses this information to initialize the TCP 
connections and buffers. This solution does not drop any 
segments, but up to two full window sizes might have to be 
buffered before the switch over can be completed. 

E. Flow Control 

During unoptimized operation flow control is handled by the 
two independent TCP protocols on the forwarder, and the TCP 
protocol on the end hosts. During optimized operation, flow 
control is handled by the end hosts only; the forwarder merely 
drops segments, just as a congested router drops IP datagrams. 

There is a complication during the transition to a spliced con- 
nection, however. Shortly after the switch to the spliced connec- 
tion, the advertised window might be either too big or too small. 
For example, the window advertised by the destination host to 
the forwarder might be smaller than the window advertised by 
the forwarder to the source host. In this case, the source host will 
suddenly see a smaller advertised window after the connection is 
spliced, possibly triggering unnecessary retransmissions. Simi- 
larly, the send window of a host might also be bigger than the ad- 
vertised window of its new peer. If so, it is likely that data will be 
transmitted unnecessarily. Note that RFC 11 22 strongly recom- 
mends 1 that the advertised window not be reduced to eliminate 
this unnecessary data transmission. To minimize this problem, 
the TCP forwarder can restrict the size of the window it adver- 
tises to the source host to the window size advertised by the 
destination host, minus the size of the buffered data. 

More subtly, the send window of both end hosts might not 
represent the bandwidth of the link. If the send window is too 
big, the host will send too many segments and generate unnec- 
essary congestion. However, this can only happen if traffic is 
extremely bursty. Otherwise, the limited buffer space available 
on the TCP forwarder should sy nchron ize the send window sizes 
of both TCP connections. 

Another issue is the increase in end-to-end round trip time 
(RTT) after a pair of connection have been spliced. In general, 
TCP's throughput decreases if the RTT increases. This is due 
to either an increased RTT x bandwidth product that is greater 
than the advertised window, or a slower increase in the sender's 
congestion window during the slow start or congestion avoid- 
ance phases. In either case, there are no effects on the RTT that 
would not have been present had the connection run end-to-end 
in the first place. 

F. Additional Optimizations 

The connection splicing optimization can be applied not only 
at the TCP level, but also to unfragmented IP datagrams. In ad- 
dition, the optimization can be applied to the first IP fragment 
of an IP datagram if we allow the unfiltered forwarding of all 
remaining fragments, and if the MTU is large enough so that 
the first fragment will contain the TCP segment header. 

In these two cases, the forwarder can process the IP data- 
grams similarly to an IP router, with the additional TCP segment 
header manipulation described in the previous section. Fig. 5 il- 
lustrates this scenario, which we denote as a combined IP/FWD 





Fig. 5. FWD merged with IP. Further optimizing the spliced connection when 
there is no fragmentation. 

processing step. The important consequence of being able to for- 
ward TCP segments at the IP level is that it makes it possible to 
apply any of the optimizations one might apply to an IP router. 
For example, if the forwarder is connected to two Ethernets, we 
can modify and forward the Ethernet packets directly. 

Finally, under certain circumstances it possible that the TCP 
forwarder can tolerate the unfiltered forwarding of all IP frag- 
ments, that is, FWD implements the identity transformation. 
This would happen if the unoptimized forwarder is configured 
as a gateway intercepting TCP connections and was careful in 
selecting port numbers and the starting sequence numbers when 
the original pair of TCP connections were opened. This being 
the case, FWD can be omitted and the TCP forwarder operates 
just like an IP router. 

G. Other Issues 

Additional IP-level filtering can also be done on a spliced 
connection. For example, to avoid attacks against the TCP stack 
the forwarder should limit the sequence and acknowledgment 
numbers of the current spliced connection to meaningful values, 
and drop all segments that have the SYN flag set. This is possible 
since all connections are established first with the proxy, not 
with the final destination. 

As many routers already do, the forwarder can also perform 
network address translation (NAT). It is possible to perform 
NAT on spliced and unspliced connections. If, however, IP ad- 
dresses are passed within the data stream, as in FTP for example, 
the connection has to either be spliced after the IP addresses 
have been altered by the proxy, or additional IP-level filters have 
to be added. 

A final issue is TCP options. Our prototype currently supports 
only the MSS option, which is negotiated with the forwarder. If 
the MSS of both segments do not match, the ICMP Destination 
Unreachable message will be used to adjust the MSS after the 
connection is spliced. The other TCP options can be handled in 
much the same way as the prototype patches sequence numbers; 
some (e.g., sack) don't require additional state, but others (e.g., 
TTMESTAMP) do. 

I V. Connection Splicing in Scout 
Connection splicing can be implemented in any operating 
system; Section VI discusses an implementation in Unix. This 
section describes an implementation in an OS designed specifi- 
cally to support communication: Scout [12]. While the primary 
purpose of this section is to flesh out some of the details any 
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Fig. 6. TCP forwarding implemented in two Scout paths. 

implementation would have to address, it has a secondary ob- 
jective of illustrating how naturally a technique like connection 
splicing can be realized in an operating system designed around 
communication-oriented abstractions. 

Scout is a configurable OS explicitly designed to support data 
flows, such as video streams through an MPEG player, or a 
pair of TCP connections through a firewall. Specifically, Scout 
defines a path abstraction that encapsulates data as they move 
through the system, for example, from input device to output 
device. In effect, a Scout path is an extension of a network con- 
nection through the OS. Each path is an object that encapsulates 
two important elements: 1) it defines the sequence of code mod- 
ules that are applied to the data as they move through the system, 
and 2) it represents the entity that is scheduled for execution. 

The path abstraction lends itself to a natural implementation 
of TCP forwarding. Fig. 6 schematically depicts a naive imple- 
mentation of TCP forwarding (the unopti mized case) in Scout. It 
consists of two paths: one connecting the first network interface 
to the proxy and another connecting the proxy to a second net- 
work interface. In this figure, the path has a source and a sink 
queue, and is labeled with the sequence of software modules 
that define how the path "transforms" the data it carries. 2 To a 
first approximation, the configuration of Scout shown in Fig. 6 
represents the implementation one would expect in a traditional 
OS. 

The two-path configuration shown in Fig. 6 has suboptimal 
performance because it requires a handoff of each incoming seg- 
ment from the first path to the proxy, and then from the proxy to 
the second path. In Scout, the entire device-to-device data flow 
can be encapsulated in a single path (Fig. 7). This is the imple- 
mentation of choice for the unoptimized TCP forwarding case 
in Scout. 

Connection splicing is then implemented within the same 
framework. Fig. 8 illustrates the two optimized configurations 
discussed in Section III: the path on the left corresponds to the 
right-hand case from Fig. 2, while the path on the right corre- 
sponds to the case shown in Fig. 5. Note that the right-hand path 
looks very much like an IP router would in Scout. 

2 As in Section III, we focus on data flowing in one direction. In reality, Scout 



Fig. 7. TCP forwarding implemented in a single Scout path. 

Looking at the implementation in a bit more detail, each path 
consists of a linked list of stages, where each module that the 
path traverses contributes a stage to the path during path cre- 
ation. Abstractly, each stage contains the path-specific code and 
state for the corresponding module; e.g., the TCP control block 
is contained in the TCP stage of the paths shown in Figs. 6 and 
7. When the proxy in an unoptimized TCP forwarding path de- 
tects a transition to forwarding mode, it does five things: 

• Stops processing incoming segments and allows segments 
to accumulate in the path's input queue. 

• Unlinks the two TCP stages and the proxy stage from the 
path and replaces them with a preliminary FWD stage. 

• Continues processing incoming segments and data in the 
TCP buffers until the TCP buffers are drained. 

• Unlinks the preliminary FWD stage and replaces it with 
the final FWD stage. 

• Continues processing incoming segments. 

The difference between the preliminary FWD stage and the 
final FWD stage is that the former forward the segments and 
reliably drains the TCP buffers, whereas the latter only adjusts 
segment header fields. 

One subtlety is that there are seldom any segments queued 
within the path that need to be drained: Scout is nonpreemptable, 
so in practice once a segment is removed from the input queue it 
is processed completely and deposited in the output queue. The 
only time a segment gets buffered in the middle of a path is when 
the scheduler selects the path for execution, the segment makes 
it as far as the outgoing TCP stage, but the advertised window 
on the second connection is closed. It would be possible to take 
the outgoing window into account when making the scheduling 
decision — i.e., not schedule a TCP forwarding path until it was 
certain that the segment could make it all the way to the output 
queue — but the consequence is that the segment would remain 
in the input queue, and thus, not acknowledged on the incoming 
TCP connection. 

There is one final issue to consider: how Scout classifies 
each incoming packet to determine the path to which it belongs. 
Scout classifies packets by inspecting various header fields, 
such as ETH's type field, IP's protnum field, and TCP's 
port fields. While the details are beyond the scope of this 
paper, the relevance to connection splicing is that even after an 
unoptimized TCP forwarding path is spliced, the classification 
machinery remains the same. In other words, the spliced path 
no longer does any TCP processing, but the TCP port fields are 
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Connection spliced paths in Scout. 



V. Performance 

This section provides measurements of the effect of con- 
nection splicing on TCP forwarding. To make the study 
concrete — and to give us an existing system against which we 
can compare our approach — we focus on a simple firewall 
configuration. The proxy in the firewall does not perform any 
processing in control mode; it is always in forwarding mode. 

A. Test Cases 

We measured the following configurations of Scout: 

• 2-Path: This is a full blown TCP forwarder, as depicted in 
Fig. 6. This TCP forwarder uses two separate TCP paths, 
containing two entirely independent TCP state machines, 
that meet at the proxy — one to each network device. As 
going from one path to another often will require a context 
switch, this configuration is the closest to the structure of 
a firewall in a regular operating system like Unix or NT. 

• 1-Path: This is the configuration shown in Fig. 7. This 
case is similar to the 2-path configuration, except the two 
network devices are connected by a single path. This is the 
natural way of expressing a TCP forwarder in Scout. Note 
that this configuration still involves two TCP connections 
implemented by two independent TCP state machines but 
a single Scout path. 

• FWD: This is an optimized version of 1-Path. Here the 
TCP connections have been spliced into a single connec- 
tion, and the forwarder is reduced to updating the TCP 
headers. This configuration still supports reassembly of IP 
packets. This case corresponds to the left-hand configura- 
tion in Fig. 8. 

• IP/FWD: This is a further optimized version of FWD. 
The network level packets are modified directly and for- 
warded. As a consequence, this configuration does not 
support reassembly of IP packets. This is the case corre- 
sponds to the right-hand configuration in Fig. 8. 

• IP Router: This is an IP router. It also modifies network 
packets directly in the same way as IP/FWD, but it does 
not update TCP headers. It is included to show the lowest 
possible overhead for an intermediate host in Scout. 

To compare the Scout performance with a more general-pur- 
pose operating system — so as to demonstrate that the Scout 
numbers are in-line with a more conventional system — we also 
measured the performance of a firewall and IP routing on Linux. 
We compiled the Linux kernel to optimize for IP routing. We 
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• TIS Firewall: The TIS firewall toolkit offers full filter 
functionality [13]. We have configured it to use a null filter 
(plug-gw). 

• Filtering IP Router: The in-kernel Linux IP forwarding 
has support for filtering on IP addresses, protocol numbers 
and port numbers. This is the closest thing in Linux to 
the IP/FWD case in Scout, except Linux neither permits 
starting with a proxy and later dynamically switching to 
the spliced connection, nor updating TCP headers. 

• IP Router: This is the basic in-kernel Linux IP for- 
warding with no filtering. This shows the lowest possible 
overhead of the Linux configuration. 

Note that while there is a myth that Linux networking perfor- 
mance is not very good, we have not found this to be the case 
with recent releases. For example, the Linux IP forwarding num- 
bers given below are better than comparable numbers reported 
on BSD Unix [1 1]. In any case, we use the Linux numbers to 
calibrate the baseline case; the important results are in the incre- 
mental costs of each mechanism layered on top of this baseline. 

Finally, we measure the performance of two machines con- 
nected back-to-back to eval uate the overhead of injecting a third 
host on the network path. 

All hosts used in our experiment are 200 MHz PentiumPro 
workstations with 256 kB cache, 128 MB ram, and Digital Fast 
EtherWORKS PCI 10/100 (DE500) 32-bit PCI 10/100 Mb/s 
adapters. The Linux version used was 2.0.30. The physical con- 
figuration of our test setup is shown in Fig. 9. To saturate the 
network during throughput tests, we connected three hosts on 
each side of the firewall. All tests are performed between a 
server (hosts SI to S3) and a client (hosts CI to C3). In the 
back-to-back case, the setup was modified by connecting the 
two hubs to each other. All servers and clients were running 
Scout, as the lower complexity of Scout resulted in less vari- 
ation in the^ measurements than Linux. 
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TABLE I 

Non-Processing Related Overhead Removed from Latency Measurements 



Latency 


1-byte TCP Segment 


1460-byte TCP segment 


Back-to-Back 


77.9 /isecs 


243.2 psecs 


Network Interfaces 


Transmission 


5.2 /isecs 


121.1 fisecs 




Other 


9.8 usees 


11.7 /isecs 


Total 




92.9 /iseca 


376.0 usees 



TABLE II 

Firewall and Router Processing per TCP Segment 



Configuration 


1-byte TCP se 


gments 


| 1460-byte TCP segments 


Processing time 
(usees) 


Speedup 


Processing time 
(lisecs) 


Speedup 


Scout 


2-path 


68.5 




I 101.1 




1-path 


66.1 


1.04 


98.6 


1.03 


FWD 


39.0 


1.76 


39.5 


2.56 


IP/FWD 


24.0 


2.85 


24.0 


4.21 


IP router 


22.4 


3.06 


| 22.4 


4.51 




TIS Firewall 


83.9 


- II 113.0 




Filtering IP router 


27.5 


3.05 29.0 


3.90 


IP router 


25.5 


3.29 II 25.4 


4.45 



B. Results 

For all configurations, we measure the per-packet processing 
time for small (1-byte) and large (1460-byte) segments, and the 
aggregate throughput achieved with multiple connections. For 
Scout, we also measure the time it takes to switch from unopti- 
mized to optimized. 

1) Processing Overhead: To measure the per-packet pro- 
cessing overhead, we measured the packet round-trip times for 
1 0 000 packets, and subtracted the back-to-back latency and net- 
work interface latency. The subtracted components are summa- 
rized in Table I. The network interface latency was obtained by 
measuring the processing time of a packet in the IP router con- 
figuration — that is, the time from when the packet is removed 
from the network interface by the interrupt handler to the time 
it inserted into the transmit queue of the other network inter- 
face — and subtracting this time from the total latency added by 
the router. 

Table II summarizes the processing of a single packet in 
the firewalls and routers for both Scout and Linux. The 1-byte 
numbers reveal that connection splicing achieves a considerable 
speedup. Most notably, the IP/FWD case is almost a factor 
of three faster than application-level forwarding. In terms of 
packets-per-second that can be processed by the firewall, this 
is an increase from 14 600 to 41600. For large packets, the 
speedup is even greater — a factor of four. Eliminating the extra 
message copy and the checksum calculations required when 
transferring the message from one TCP connection to another 
accounts for the speedup. 

Also note that in both the small and large message cases, the 
performance of the spliced connection is very close to the per- 
formance of the IP router configuration; the TCP header trans- 
formations amount to an extra 1.6 fjs of processing. This sug- 
gests that any improvement made to IP router performance will 
be propagated to TCP forwarding. For example, we have found 
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highly optimized classification algorithm, improves IP routing 
performance (and hence TCP forwarding) by a factor of four 
[3]. On a similar note, it would be interesting to wed connection 
splicing with hardware supported tag switching. 

Comparing the Scout and the Linux numbers, we see that the 
2-path case in Scout is slightly faster than the TIS firewall on 
Linux. IP router performance is approximately the same for the 
two systems. This indicates that other types of operating sys- 
tems would also benefit from connection splicing. In a Linux 
implementation, the IP/FWD should perform close to that of 
the filtering IP forwarding — the updating of the TCP and IP 
headers would make it slightly slower. Keep in mind, however, 
that simple IP filtering does not permit a proxy that can some- 
times operate in control mode. 

2) Aggregate Throughput: The sustained throughput of 
a TCP forwarder is also a measure of its performance. The 
expectation is that the improved processing overhead of the 
optimized forwarders should allow them to support more 
concurrent TCP connections. 

We measured the aggregate throughput of one, two, and three 
concurrent TCP connections over each configuration. Each TCP 
connection is between a client and a server from our test setup, 
such that each host supports only one TCP connection. The data 
unit transmitted by the client process was 1 460 bytes. The aggre- 
gate throughput was obtained by adding the average throughput 
over the last 1 0 s of the individual connections. This was done 
when the throughput had reached a stable state. Not surprisingly, 
these measurements turned out to be bounded by the bandwidth 
of the 100 Mbit Ethernet, i.e., regardless of the number of TCP 
connections the aggregate throughput was close to 10 Mbyte/s. 

The more interesting question is how TCP forwarding be- 
haves in the limit, that is, what bandwidth it can sustain. We can 
derive these numbers from the per-packet processing times pre- 
sented in the previous section. For the 2-path and the IP/FWD 
configurations, we calculated the maximum throughput for dif- 
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Fig. 10. TCP sequence number trace showing the effects of the Scout implementation of splicing. 



I I Message to acknowledgement ratio 



II 3:1 


2:1 


1:1 


Scout | 2-path || 


11.7 


10.8 


8.6 


| IP/FWD || 


45.6 


40.6 


30.4 



ment is sent for every third, second, or single segment. For ex- 
ample, if an acknowledgment is sent for every third segment, 
the processing requirements for the data in the three segments 
would be three times the processing of a 1460-byte segment, 
plus the processing of a single empty segment. In our case, we 
have approximated the empty segment with a 1-byte segment. 

The results are shown in Table III. The 2-path TCP forwarder 
in our measurements is operating at almost maximum band- 
width of a 100 Mbit Ethernet, whereas the IP/FWD configu- 
ration is capable of supporting up to four times the bandwidth, 
corresponding to two full duplex OC-3 ATM connections. 

3) Cost of Splicing: The next question is how long it takes 
to splice a forwarding path. Our analysis has two parts. First, 
we establish the base processing overhead of splicing two TCP 
connections together. Second, we examine the end-to-end be- 
havior of a TCP connection sending at maximum speed when 
the splicing is done. 

To get the basic cost, we measured the time taken to splice two 
idle TCP connections on a local Ethernet. 3 In this case, the mea- 
surements are free of any processing that might occur due to the 
draining of TCP buffers. In the test we continuously opened a 
TCP connection, waited 15 s and closed it again. The null proxy 
in the firewall optimizes the path 10 s after it is established. The 
numbers are the average time over 1 000 such optimizations. Op- 
timizing from TCP forwarding to FWD takes 25 p,s on average. 
Adding the IP/FWD forwarding takes 94 /j,s on average. The 
higher cost of switching to IP/FWD is due to the fact that Scout 
requires a new path creation, whereas the FWD optimization is 
applied to the same path by doing code substitution. 

As we concurrently forward new TCP segments and empty 
the buffers of the old segments, the cost of performing the op- 
timization should be small even during high load. The more 

3 Using a WAN instead of a local Ethernet does not alter the results of this 
experiment, since all operations are local and no data have to be drained^ 
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important question is whether or not the switch affects TCP's 
flow or congestion control algorithms. To see the effects of the 
switchover on a busy TCP connection, we performed the opti- 
mization 15 s into a throughput test. By tracing the sequence 
numbers of segments received at the server, we were unable to 
see any negative effects (Fig. 1 0). 

The expected result obviously changes depending on the RTT 
and bandwidth of the networks involved, especially if a lot of 
data have to be drained over a slow link the performance will 
degrade due to time-outs and out of order delivery. For example, 
multiple out of order delivered segments might trigger the con- 
gestion window to be halved. Since the amount of data buffered 
by the proxy can easily be controlled by the advertised window, 
it is important to only buffer enough data to deal with bursts. 
This will minimize the impact of the splicing operation in all 



As moving to FWD forwarding reduces the processing by an 
average of 27.1 fj,s for small messages and 59.1 fxs for large 
messages, it is always a good idea to switch to the FWD op- 
timization, independent of how much data will flow over the 
spliced connection. Moving from FWD to IP/FWD reduces the 
processing by an extra 1 5 ^s per packet, and thus, it will take 
six subsequent packets to make this optimization worthwhile. 

4) Cost of Unsplicing: The last question is how much 
it costs to unsplice a connection. Unsplicing has four costs 
associated with it. The first cost is that, in addition to fixing up 
the TCP header during spliced operation, FWD also has to keep 
track of the sequence numbers, acknowledgment numbers, 
and advertised windows of the spliced TCP connection. This 
requires some additional state and copy operations during 
spliced operation. 

The second cost is that FWD has to determine when to un- 
splice. The cost of this operation depends on the application in 
question. It can range from simply monitoring if data flow in a 
certain direction by comparing two TCP sequence numbers, to 
mirroring an application-level state machine on the forwarder. 

The third cost is the cycles required to initiate the two inde- 
pendent TCP state machines. The overhead of this operation is 
less than generating the two TCP state machines during TCP 
connection establishment in the first place, since the demulti- 
Dlexing Dart of the TCP state machine is.still. active. . , „„„„ 
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The last cost is the impact on end-to-end throughput. Since 
our implementation triggers slow start, the impact on the 
throughput would be quite significant for a high RTT and high 
bandwidth environment. This cost will likely dominate the 
cycle overhead of unsplicing a connection. 

C. Buffer Requirements 

Buffer size is an issue for large-scale TCP forwarders. First, 
just having enough memory to accommodate thousands of TCP 
connections can be a problem, as each connection can easily 
require up to 256 kB of buffering — two send buffers and two 
receive buffers of 64 kB each. This translates to buffer require- 
ments of 256 Mbyte per 1000 TCP connections. As the use 
of persistent TCP connections is becoming more widespread, 
thousands of connections per TCP forwarder would not be 
uncommon. Splicing TCP connections together reduces the 
memory requirements of a TCP forwarder, since the forwarder 
is operating like an IP router and does not buffer segments. 
The only memory required for a spliced connection in addition 
to the memory required for a standard IP router is the FWD 
state used to fix up the IP addresses, port numbers, sequence 
numbers and checksum. This state can be stored in less than 
36 bytes per connection — more than three orders of magnitude 
less memory than required for a typical TCP connection. 

Dynamic buffer allocation is another solution to this problem, 
but it requires processing to determine how much buffer space 
to provide each connection. In this scenario, the TCP connec- 
tions used for large data transfers are the most important. These 
TCP connections are the most likely candidates for splicing, 
thereby removing the buffer requirements altogether. In other 
words, splicing can also make the administration of a TCP for- 
warder easier. 

VI. Related Work 

The idea of TCP splicing was developed independently by 
researchers at IBM [11], and its utility shown in supporting mo- 
bility [10]. Their work was done in the context of the Unix 
kernel, and so involves extensions to the socket interface. A 
more fundamental difference, however, is that the IBM approach 
is more restrictive than the one described in this paper. First, 
it supports splicing only at connection-setup time. Second, it 
allows only certain interactions among the client, proxy, and 
server. In particular: 

> before the connection is spliced, only the client and the 
proxy can exchange data; the server is not allowed to send 
or receive data before the splice is complete; 

• the proxy waits for an ACK of all data it has sent the client 
before engaging the splice; 

• once the splice is in place, the client is allowed to send data 
to the server. It is the arrival of these data at the server that 
notify the server that the splice is complete; the server is 
not allowed to send until this time. 

This interaction is enforced by the SOCKS library package that 
must be linked with both the client and the proxy [9]. 

In contrast, our approach allows the splicing optimization 



two TCP connections, including after the client and server have 
exchanged data. This is accomplished by having the proxy si- 
multaneously process buffered data and forward newly arriving 
data, as described in Section III-C. The important consequence 
of this difference is that our approach allows the proxy to arbi- 
trarily filter the data passed between the client and server be- 
fore it initiates the splice and removes itself from the path. This 
means, for example, that a proxy is able to parse a URL in an 
HTTP stream. The IBM approach does not support such general 
filtering. 

More broadly, TCP forwarders are used to separate the TCP 
connection on a wireless link from that of a wired network [2]. 
This increases performance as the characteristics of the two 
types of networks are very different. As a mobile host moves 
around, it might sometimes connect directly to a wired network, 
in which case the TCP forwarder becomes superfluous and can 
be removed. This is done in the TACO system [8], where mo- 
bile hosts can — depending on what is required from their current 
type of network attachment — switch between having a TCP for- 
warder and not, without destroying their TCP connections. The 
system differs from the one presented in this paper in two ways: 
it does not support filtering, and it uses interleaved connection 
establishment. This allows the TCP forwarder to be removed 
completely from the network path in the optimized case as no 
translation is necessary, but it at the same time limits the appli- 
cability of the solution. The lack of filtering makes it unsuitable 
for more advanced proxies such as firewalls. 

Another research topic related to this paper is that of effi- 
ciently classifying packets [1], [7]. Of particular note are new 
algorithms to do fast routing table lookups based on variable 
length IP address prefixes [4], [14]. It is easy to imagine such 
techniques being extended to support fast IP filtering. Such an 
advance would be complementary to connection splicing, which 
can also exploit improved algorithms to determine to which path 
a particular packet belongs. Connection splicing is more general 
than IP filtering, however, since the proxy permits complex con- 
trol operations. 



VII. Concluding Remarks 

This paper describes connection splicing, which can be ap- 
plied to TCP forwarders to improve their performance. A per- 
formance study shows that an optimized TCP forwarder requires 
between one-half and one-quarter of the processing require- 
ments of an unoptimized forwarder. The cost of the optimization 
varies according to how fast the buffers at the TCP forwarder can 
be emptied, but in most cases the cost is recovered within one to 
six packets. Furthermore, the optimization reduces the memory 
requirements of a TCP forwarder. The optimizations have been 
implemented in the Scout operating system, and it should be 
possible to get equivalent performance improvements in other 
systems. 

In the future we would like to investigate when and how 
splicing should be applied in the emerging fields of content dis- 
tribution and application-level routing. Of particular interest is 
the impact of splicing on persistent and SSL-secured HTTP con- 
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The increasing number of Internet users and innovative 
new services such as e-commerce are placing new de- 
mands on Web servers. It is becoming essential for Web 
servers to provide performance isolation, have fast recov- 
ery times, and provide continuous service during over- 
load at least to preferred customers. In this paper, we 
present the design and implementation of three kernel- 
based mechanisms that protect Web servers against over- 
load by providing admission control and service dif- 
ferentiation based on connection and application level 
information. Our basic admission control mechanism, 
TCP SYN policing, limits the acceptance rate of new re- 
quests based on the connection attributes. The second 
mechanism, prioritized listen queue, supports different 
service classes by reordering the listen queue based on 
the priorities of the incoming connections. Third, we 
present HTTP header-based connection control that uses 
application-level information such as URLs and cookies 
to set priorities and rate control policies. 

We have implemented these mechanisms in AIX 5.0. 
Through numerous experiments we demonstrate their 
effectiveness in achieving the desired degree of service 
differentiation during overload. We also show that the 
kernel mechanisms are more efficient and scalable than 
application level controls implemented in the Web server. 



'This work was partially funded by the national Swedish 
Real-time Systems Research Initiative (ARTES). This work 
was done when the author was visiting the IBM T.J. Watson 
Research Center. 



Application service providers and Web hosting ser- 
vices that co-host multiple customer sites on the 
same server cluster or large SMP are becoming in- 
creasingly common in the current Internet infras- 
tructure. The increasing growth of e-commerce on 
the web means that any server down time that af- 
fects the clients being serviced will result in a cor- 
responding loss of revenue. Additionally, the unpre- 
dictability of flash crowds can overwhelm a hosting 
server and bring down multiple customer sites si- 
multaneously, affecting the performance of a large 
number of clients. It becomes essential, therefore, 
for hosting services to provide performance isolation 
and continuous operation under overload conditions. 

Each of the co-hosted customers sites or applications 
may have different quality-of-service (QoS) goals 
based on the price of the service and the applica- 
tion requirements. Furthermore, each customer site 
may require different services during overload based 
on the client's identity (preferred gold client) and 
the application or content they access (e.g., a client 
with a buy order vs. a browsing request). A simple 
threshold based request discard policy (e.g., a TCP 
SYN drop mode in commercial switches/routers dis- 
cards the incoming, oldest or any random connec- 
tion [1]) to delay or control overload is not adequate 
as it does not distinguish between the individual 
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QoS requirements. For example, it would be de- 
sirable that requests of non-preferred customer sites 
be discarded first. Such QoS specifications are typ- 
ically negotiated in a service level agreement (SLA) 
between the hosting service provider and its cus- 
tomers. Based on this governing SLA, the hosting 
service providers need to support service differenti- 
ation based on client attributes (IP address, session 
id, port etc.), server attributes (IP address, type), 
and application information (URL accessed, CGI re- 
quest, cookies etc.). 

In this paper, we present the design and implementa- 
tion of kernel mechanisms in the network subsystem 
that provide admission control and service differen- 
tiation during overload based on the customer site, 
the client, and the application layer information. 

One of the underlying principles of our design was 
that it should enable "early discard", i.e., if a con- 
nection is to be discarded it should be done as early 
as possible, before it has consumed a lot of system 
resources [2]. Since a web server's workload is gen- 
erated by incoming network connections we place 
our control mechanisms in the network subsystem 
of the server OS at different stages of the protocol 
stack processing. To balance the need for early dis- 
card with that of an informed discard, where the 
decision is made with full knowledge of the content 
being accessed, we provide mechanisms that enable 
content-based admission control. 

Our second principle was to introduce minimal 
changes to the core networking subsystem in com- 
mercial operating systems that typically implement 
a BSD-style stack. There have been prior research 
efforts that modify the architecture of the network- 
ing stack to enable stable overload behavior [3]. 
Other researchers have developed new operating sys- 
tem architectures to protect against overload and 
denial of service attacks [4]. Some "virtual server" 
implementations try to sandbox all resources (CPU, 
memory, network bandwidth) according to admin- 
istrative policies and enable complete performance 
isolation [5]. Our aim in this design, however, was 
not to build a new networking architecture but to in- 
troduce simple controls in the existing architecture 
that could be just as effective. 

The third principle was to implement mechanisms 
that can be deployed both on the server as well 
as outside the server in layer 4 or 7 switches that 
perform load balancing and content based routing 



for a server farm or large cluster [6]. Such switches 
have some form of overload protection mechanisms 
that typically consists of dropping a new connec- 
tion packet (or some random new connection packet) 
when a load threshold is exceeded. For content- 
based routing the layer 7 switch functionality con- 
sists of terminating the incoming TCP connection 
to determine the destination server based on the 
content being accessed, creating a new connection 
to the server in the cluster, and splicing the two 
connections together [7]. Such a switch has access 
to the application headers along with the IP and 
TCP headers. The mechanisms we built in the net- 
work subsystem can easily be moved to the front-end 
switch to provide service differentiation based on the 
client attributes or the content being accessed. 

There have been proposals to modify the process 
scheduling policies in the OS to enable preferred web 
requests to execute as higher priority processes [8]. 
These mechanisms, however, can only change the 
relative performance of higher priority requests; they 
do not limit the requests accepted. Since the hard- 
ware device interrupt on a packet receive and the 
software interrupt for packet protocol processing can 
preempt any of the other user processes [3] such 
scheduling policies cannot prevent or delay overload. 
Secondly, the incoming requests already have numer- 
ous system resources consumed before any schedul- 
ing policy comes into effect. Such priority schedul- 
ing schemes can co-exist with our controls in the 
network subsystem. 

An alternate approach is to enable the applications 
to provide their individual admission control mecha- 
nisms. Although this achieves application level con- 
trol it requires modifications to existing legacy ap- 
plications or specialized wrappers. Application con- 
trols are useful in differentiating between different 
clients of an application but are less useful in pre- 
venting or delaying overload across customer sites. 
More importantly, various server resources have al- 
ready been allocated to a request before the appli- 
cation control comes into effect, violating the early 
discard policy. However, the kernel mechanisms can 
easily work in conjunction with application specific 
controls. 

Since most web servers receive requests over 
HTTP/TCP connections, our controls are located 
in three different stages in the lifetime of a TCP 
connection. 
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• The first control mechanism, TCP SYN polic- 
ing, is located at the start of protocol stack pro- 
cessing of the first SYN packet of a new connec- 
tion and limits acceptance of a new TCP SYN 
packet based on compliance with a token bucket 
based policer. 

• The next control, prioritized listen queue, is lo- 
cated at the end of a TCP 3-way handshake, 
i.e., when the connection is accepted and sup- 
ports different priority levels among accepted 
connections. 

• Third, HTTP header-based connection control, 
is located after the HTTP header is received 
(which could be after multiple data packets) 
and enables admission control and priority val- 
ues to be based on application-layer information 
contained in the header e.g., URLs, cookies etc. 

We have implemented these controls in the ALX 5.0 
kernel as a loadable module using the framework of 
an existing QoS-architecture [9]. The existing QoS 
architecture on ADC supports policy-based outbound 
bandwidth management [10]. These techniques are 
easily portable to any OS running a BSD style net- 
work stack 1 . 

We present experimental results to demonstrate that 
these mechanisms effectively provide selective con- 
nection discard and service differentiation in an over- 
loaded server. We also compare against application 
layer controls that we added in the Apache 1.3.12 
server and show that the kernel controls are much 
more efficient and scalable. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows: 
In Section 2 we give a brief overview on input packet 
processing. Our architecture and the kernel mech- 
anisms are presented in Section 3. In Section 4 we 
present and discuss experimental results. We com- 
pare the performance of kernel based mechanisms 
and application level controls in Section 5. We de- 
scribe related work in Section 6 and finally, the con- 
clusions and future work in Section 7. 



2 Input Packet Processing: Back- 
ground 

In this section we briefly describe the protocol pro- 
cessing steps executed when a new connection re- 
l A port to Linux is underway. 




Figure 1: Proposed kernel mechanisms. 

quest is processed by a web server. When the device 
interface receives a packet it triggers a hardware in- 
terrupt that is serviced by the corresponding device 
driver [11]. The device driver copies the received 
packet into an mbuf and de-multiplexes it to deter- 
mine the queue to insert the packet. For example, 
an IP packet is added to the input queue, ipintrq. 
The device driver then triggers the IP software in- 
terrupt. The IP input routine dequeues the packet 
from the IP input queue and does the next layer de- 
multiplexing to invoke the transport layer input rou- 
tine. For example, for a TCP packet this will result 
in a call to a tcp_input routine for further process- 
ing. The call to the transport layer input routine 
happens within the realm of the IP input call, i.e., 
there is no queuing between the IP and TCP layer. 
The TCP input processing verifies the packet and 
locates the protocol control block (PCB). If the in- 
coming packet is a SYN request for a listen socket, a 
new data socket is created and placed in the partial 
listen queue and an ACK is sent back to the client. 
When the ACK for the SYN-ACK is received the 
TCP 3-way handshake is complete, the connection 
moves to an established state and the data socket 
is moved to the listen queue. The sleeping process, 
e.g., the web server, waiting on the accept call is 
woken up. The connection is ready to receive data. 



3 Architecture Design 



The network subsystem architecture adds three con- 
trol mechanisms that are placed at the different 
stages of a TCP connection's life time. Figure 1 
shows the various phases in the connection setup 
and the corresponding control mechanisms: (i) when 
a SYN packet is processed it triggers the SYN rate 
control and selective drop (ii) when the 3-way hand- 
shake is completed the prioritized listen queue selec- 
tively changes the ordering of accepted connections 
in the listen queue (iii) when the HTTP header is re- 
ceived the HTTP header controls decide on dropping 
or re- prioritizing the requests based on application 
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layer information. Each of these mechanisms can 
be activated at varying degrees of overload where 
the earliest and simplest control is triggered at the 
highest load level. 



3.1 SYN Policer 



TCP SYN policing controls the rate and burst at 
which new connections are accepted. Arriving TCP 
SYN packets are policed using a token bucket pro- 
file defined by the pair < rate, burst >, where rate 
is the average number of new requests admitted per 
second and burst is the maximum number of con- 
current new requests. Incoming connections are ag- 
gregated using specified filter rules that are based 
on the connection end points (source and destina- 
tion addresses and ports as shown in Table 2). On 
arrival at the server, the SYN packet is classified 
using the IP/TCP header information to determine 
the matching rule. A compliance check is performed 
against the token bucket profile of the rule. If com- 
pliant, a new data socket is created and inserted in 
the partial listen queue otherwise the SYN packet is 
silently discarded. 

When the SYN packet is silently dropped, the re- 
questing client will time-out waiting for a SYN ACK 
and retry again with an exponentially increasing 
time-out value 2 . An alternate option, which we do 
not consider, is to send a TCP RST to reset the con- 
nection indicating an abort from the server. This ap- 
proach, however, incurs unnecessary extra overhead. 
Secondly, some clients send a new SYN immediately 
after a TCP RST is received instead of aborting the 
connection. Note that we drop non-compliant SYNs 
even before a socket is created for the new connection 
thereby investing only a small amount of overhead 
on requests that are dropped. 

To provide service differentiation, connection re- 
quests are aggregated based on filters and each ag- 
gregate has a separate token bucket profile. Filter- 
ing based on client IP addresses is useful since a few 
domains account for a significant portion of a web 
server's requests [12]. The rate and burst values are 
enforced only when overload is detected and can be 
dynamically controlled by an adaptation agent, the 
details of which are beyond the scope of this paper. 



2 The timeout values are typically set to 6, 24, 48, up to 75 
seconds. 




socket QoS attribute 



Figure 2: Implementation of the prioritized listen 
queue 

3.2 Prioritized Listen Queue 



The prioritized listen queue reorders the listen queue 
of a server process based on pre-defined connection 
priorities such that the highest priority connection is 
located at the head of the queue. The priorities are 
associated with filters (see Table 2) and connections 
are classified into different priority classes. When a 
TCP connection is established, it is moved from the 
partial listen queue to the listen queue. We insert 
the socket at the position corresponding to its pri- 
ority in the listen queue. Since the server process 
always removes the head of the listen queue when 
calling accept, this approach provides better ser- 
vice, i.e. lower delay and higher throughput, to con- 
nections with higher priority. 

Figure 2 shows the implementation of a prioritized 
listen queue. A special data structure used for main- 
taining socket QoS attributes stores an array of pri- 
ority pointers. Each priority pointer points to the 
last socket of the corresponding priority class. This 
allows efficient socket insertion — a new socket is 
always inserted behind the one pointed to by the 
corresponding priority pointer. 

3.3 HTTP Header-based Controls 



The SYN policer and prioritized listen queue have 
limited knowledge about the type and nature of a 
connection request, since they are based on the in- 
formation available in the TCP and IP headers. For 
web servers with the majority of the traffic being 
HTTP over TCP, a more informed control is possi- 
ble by examining the HTTP headers. For example, 
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Accept by server 
in table _ | reordered 




Figure 3: The HTTP header-based connection con- 
trol mechanism. 



Table 1: URL action table 



URL 


ACTION 


*noaccess* 


<drop > 


/shop.html 


<priority=l > 


/index.html 


< rate=15 conn. /sec, burst =5 conn.>, 




<priority=l > 


/cgi-bin/* 


< rate=10 , burst=2 > 



a majority of the load is caused by a few CGI re- 
quests and most of the bytes transferred belong to a 
small set of large files. This suggests that targeting 
specific URLs, types of URLs, or cookie information 
for service differentiation can have a wide impact 
during overload. 

Our third mechanism, HTTP header-based connec- 
tion control, enables content-based connection con- 
trol by examining application layer information in 
the HTTP header, such as the URL name or type 
(e.g., CGI requests) and other application-specific 
information available in cookies. The control is ap- 
plied in the form of rate policing and priorities based 
on URL names and types and cookie attributes. 

This mechanism involves parsing the HTTP header 
in the kernel and waking the sleeping web server pro- 
cess only after a decision to service the connection 
is made. If a connection is discarded, a TCP RST 
is sent to the client and the socket receive buffer 
contents are flushed. 

For URL parsing, our implementation relies upon 
Advanced Fast Path Architecture(AFPA) [13}, an 



Table 2: Example Network-level Policies 



(dst IP.dst port.src IP,src port) 


(r,b) 


priority 


(*, 80, * *) 


(300,5) 


3 


(*, 80, 10.1.1.1, *) 


(100,5) 


2 


(12.1.1.1, 80, * *) 


(10,1) 





in-kernel web cache on ALX. For Linux, an in-kernel 
web engine called KHTTPD is available [14]. As 
opposed to the normal operation, where the sleeping 
process is woken up after a connection is established, 
AFPA responds to cached HTTP requests directly 
without waking up the server process. With AFPA, 
a connection is not moved out of the partial listen 
queue even after the 3-way handshake is over. The 
normal data flow of TCP continues with the data 
being stored in the socket receive buffer. When the 
HTTP header is received (that is when the AFPA 
parser finds two CR control characters in the data 
stream), AFPA checks for the object in its cache. 
On a cache miss, the socket is moved to the listen 
queue and the web server process is woken up to 
service the request. 

The HTTP header-based connection control mecha- 
nism comes into play at this juncture, as illustrated 
in Figure 3, before the socket is moved out of the 
partial listen queue. The URL action table (Ta- 
ble 1) specifies three types of actions/controls for 
each URL or set of URLs. A drop action implies 
that a TCP RST is sent before discarding the con- 
nection from the partial listen queue and flushing the 
socket receive buffer. If a priority value is set it de- 
termines the location of the corresponding socket in 
the ordered listen queue. Finally, rate control spec- 
ifies a token bucket profile of a <rate, burst> pair 
which drops out-of-profile connections similar to the 
SYN policer. 



3.4 Filter Specification 



A filter rule specifies the network-level and/or 
application-level attributes that define an aggregate 
and the parameters for the control mechanism that 
is associated with it. A network-level filter is a four- 
tuple consisting of local IP address, local port, re- 
mote IP address, and remote port; application-level 
niters were shown in Table 1. Table 2 lists some 
network-level filter examples. The first rule applies 
to the web server process listening at local port 80 
on all network interfaces; it specifies that all con- 
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Figure 4: Enhanced protocol stack architecture. 

nections to the server are rate-controlled at a rate of 
300 conns/sec, a burst of 5, and a priority of 3 (the 
default lowest priority). The filter rules can contain 
range of IP addresses, wildcards, etc. 

3.5 Protocol Stack Architecture 



We have developed architectural enhancements for 
Unix-based servers to provide these mechanisms. 
Figure 4 shows the basic components of the en- 
hanced protocol stack architecture, with the new 
capabilities utilized either by user-space agents or 
applications themselves. This architecture permits 
control over an application's inbound network traffic 
via policy-based traffic management [10]; an adapta- 
tion/policy agent installs policies into the kernel via 
a special API. The policy agent interacts with the 
kernel via an enhanced socket interface by sending 
(receiving) messages to (from) special control sock- 
ets. The policies specify filters to select the traffic to 
be controlled, and actions to perform on the selected 
traffic. The figure shows the flow of an incoming re- 
quest through the various control mechanisms. 

3.6 Implementation Methodology and 
Testbed 



We have implemented the proposed kernel mecha- 
nisms in AIX 5.0, and evaluated them on the testbed 



described below. As shown in Figure 4, the QoS 
module contains the TCP SYN policer, a priority 
assignment function for new connections, and the 
entity that performs URL-based admission control 
and priority assignment. 

All experiments were conducted on a testbed com- 
prising an IBM HTTP Server running on a 375 MHz 
RS/6000 machine with 512 MB memory, several 550 
MHz Pentium III clients running Linux, and one 
166 MHz Pentium Pro client running FreeBSD. The 
server and clients are connected via a 100 BaseT 
Ethernet switch. For client load generators we use 
Webstone 2.5 [15] and a slightly modified version of 
sclient [16]. Both programs measure client through- 
put in connections per second. The experimental 
workload consists of static and dynamic requests. 
The dynamic files are minor modifications of stan- 
dard Webstone CGI files that simulate memory con- 
sumption of real-world CGIs. 

The IBM HTTP Server is a modified Apache [17] 
1.3.12 web server that utilizes an in-kernel HTTP 
get engine called the Advanced Fast Path Architec- 
ture (AFPA). We use AFPA in our architecture only 
to perform the URL parsing and have disabled any 
caching when measuring throughput results. Un- 
less stated otherwise, we configured Apache to use a 
maximum of 150 server processes. 



4 Experimental Results 
4.1 Efficacy of SYN Policing 



In this section we show how TCP SYN policing pro- 
tects a preferred client against flash crowds or high 
request rates from other clients. In our setup, one 
client replays a large e-tailer's trace file represent- 
ing a preferred customer. For the competing load 
we use five machines running Webstone, each with 
50 clients. All clients request an 8 KB file, which is 
reasonable since a typical HTTP transfer is between 
5 and 13 KB [12]. 

Without SYN policing, the e-tailer's client receives 
a low throughput of about 6 KB/sec. Using polic- 
ing to lower the acceptance rate of Webstone clients, 
we expect the throughput for the e-tailer's client to 
increase. Figure 5 shows that the throughput for 
e-tailer's client increases from 100 KB/sec to 800 
KB/sec as the acceptance rate for Webstone clients 
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Figure 5: Throughput of the preferred e-tailer's client 
■with and without TCP SYN policing. On the X-axis 
is the SYN policing rate of the non-preferred Webstone 
clients that are continuously generating requests. The 
Y-axis shows the corresponding throughput received by 
the e-tailer's client when there was no SYN control and 
when SYN control was enforced. 

is lowered from 300 reqs/sec to 25 reqs/sec. The ex- 
periment demonstrates that a preferred client can be 
successfully protected by rate-controlling connection 
requests of other greedy clients. 

TCP SYN policing works well when client identi- 
ties and request patterns are known. In general, 
however, it is difficult to correctly identify a mis- 
behaving group of clients. Moreover, as discussed 
below, it is hard to predict the rate control parame- 
ters that enable service differentiation for preferred 
clients without under-utilizing the server. For effec- 
tive overload prevention the policing rate must be 
dynamically adapted to the resource consumption 
of accepted requests. 

4.2 Impact of Burst Size 



In the previous experiment we did not analyze the 
effect of the burst size on the effective throughput. 
The burst size is the maximum number of new con- 
nections accepted concurrently for a given aggregate. 
With a large burst size, greedy clients can overload 
the server, whereas with a small burst, clients may 
be rejected unnecessarily. The burst size also con- 
trols the responsiveness of rate control. There is a 
tradeoff, however, between responsiveness and the 
achieved throughput. 

We next show the effect of the burst size on the 




Figure 6: Impact of burst size on preferred client 
throughput. The burst size for policing non-preferred 
client is varied from 5 to 50 while the connection accep- 
tance rate is fixed at 50 conn/sec. The plot shows the 
throughput achieved by the preferred and non-preferred 
clients along with the total throughput. 

throughput of a preferred client. In our experiment, 
the non-preferred client is a modified sclient pro- 
gram that makes 50 to 80 back-to-back connection 
requests about twice a second, in addition to the 
specified request rate. Both the length of the in- 
coming request burst and its timing are randomized. 
Figure 6 shows the throughput of preferred and non- 
preferred client with the SYN policing rate of the 
non-preferred client set to 50 conn/sec and the burst 
size varying from 5 to 50. The non-preferred sclient 
program requests a 16 KB dynamically generated cgi 
file. The preferred client is a Webstone program with 
40 clients, requesting a static 8 KB file. As the burst 
size is increased from 5 to 50, the sclient's through- 
put increases from 36.6 conns/sec (585.6 KB/sec) to 
47.7 conns/sec (752 KB/sec), while the throughput 
received by the preferred client decreases from about 
140 conns/sec (1117 KB/sec) to 79 conns/sec. 

Intuitively the overall throughput should have in- 
creased, however, the observed decrease in total 
throughput is due to the fact that we accept more 
CPU consuming CGI requests from sclient, thereby, 
incurring a higher overhead per byte transferred. 

4.3 Prioritized Listen Queue: Simple 
Priority 

With TCP SYN policing, one must limit the greedy 
non-preferred clients to a meaningful rate during 
overload. In most cases it is relatively simpler to 
just give the preferred clients a higher absolute pri- 
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ority. We demonstrate next that the prioritized lis- 
ten queue provides service differentiation, especially 
with a large listen queue length. 

In our experiments we classify clients into three pri- 
ority levels. Clients belonging to a common priority 
level are all created by a Webstone benchmark that 
requests an 8 KB file. A separate Webstone instance 
is used for each priority level. We measure client 
throughput for each priority level while varying the 
total number of clients in each class. Each priority 
class uses the same number of clients. 

In the first experiment, the Apache server is config- 
ured to spawn a maximum of 50 server processes. 
The results in Figure 7 show that when the total 
number of clients is small, all priority levels achieve 
similar throughput. With fewer clients, server pro- 
cesses are always free to handle incoming requests. 
Thus, the listen queue remains short and almost 
no reordering occurs. As the number of clients in- 
creases, the listen queue builds up since there are 
fewer Apache processes than concurrent client re- 
quests. Consequently, with re-ordering the through- 
put received by the high priority client increases, 
while that of the two lower priority clients decreases. 
Figure 7 shows that with more than 30 Webstone 
clients per class only the high-priority clients are 
served while the lower-priority clients receive almost 
no service. 

Figure 8 illustrates the effect on response times ob- 
served by clients of the three priority classes. It 
can be seen that as the number of clients increases 
across all priority classes the response time for the 
lower priority classes increases exponentially. The 
response time of the high priority class, on the other 
hand, only increases sub-linearly. When the number 
of high priority requests increases, the lower priority 
ones are shifted back in the listen queue, thereby, 
increasing their response times. Also as more high 
priority requests get serviced by the different server 
processes running in parallel and competing for the 
CPU their response times increase. 

We also observed that when the number of high pri- 
ority requests was fixed and the lower priority re- 
quest rate was steadily increased, the response time 
of the high priority requests remained unaffected. 

The priority-based approach enables us to give low 
delay and high throughput to preferred clients in- 
dependent of the requests or request patterns of 




Figure 7: Throughput with the prioritized listen queue 
and 3 priority classes with 50 Apache processes. The 
number of clients in each class remains equal. 

other clients. However, one may need many prior- 
ity classes for different levels of service. The main 
drawback of a simple priority ordering is that it pro- 
vides no protection against starvation of low-priority 
requests. 

4.4 Combining Policing and Priority 



To prevent starvation, low priority requests need to 
have some minimum number reserved slots in the 
listen queue so that they are not always preempted 
by a high priority request. However, reserving slots 
in the listen queue arbitrarily could cause a high pri- 
ority request to find a full listen queue, which would 
in turn cause it to be aborted after its 3-way hand- 
shake is completed. To avoid starvation with fixed 
priorities, we combine the listen queue priorities with 
SYN policing to give preferred clients higher priority, 
but limiting their maximum rate and burst, thereby, 
implicitly reserving some slots in the queue for the 
lower priority requests. 

Table 3 shows the results for experiments with three 
sets of Webstone clients with different priorities and 
rate control of the high priority class. The lower 
priority class has 30 Webstone clients while the high 
priority class has 150 Webstone clients spread over 
three different hosts. With no SYN policing of the 
clients in the high priority class, the two low-priority 
clients are completely starved. Table 3 shows that 
rate limiting the clients in the high priority class to 
300 conn/sec prevents starvation; the medium and 
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Figure 8: Response time with the prioritized listen 
queue and 3 priority classes with 50 Apache processes. 
The number of clients in each class remains equal. 



Table 3: TCP SYN policing of a high-priority client 
to avoid starvation of other clients. 



Throughi 


ut (conn/sec) of each priority class 


client 
priority 


(rate, burst) limit of high priority 




(300,300) 


(200,200) 


high 


381 


306 


196 


medium 


0 


78.6 


180 


low 


0 


4.1 


13 



low priority clients achieve a throughput of 78.6 and 
4.1 conn/sec respectively. 

4.5 HTTP Header-based Connection 
Control 



In this section we illustrate the performance and ef- 
fectiveness of admission control and service differen- 
tiation based on information in the HTTP headers 
i.e., URL name and type, cookie fields etc. 

Rate control using URLs: In our experimental 
scenario the preferred client replaying the e-tailer's 
trace needs to be protected from overload due to a 
large number of high overhead CGI requests from 
non-preferred clients. The client issuing CGI re- 
quests is an sclient program requesting a dynamic 
file of length 5 KB at a very high rate. Figure 9 
shows that without any protection, the preferred e- 
tailer's customer receives a low throughput of under 
1 KB/sec. By rate-limiting the dynamic requests 



Figure 9: URL-based policing to protect preferred 
e-tailer's customers. The graph shows the resulting 
throughput of the preferred e-tailer's client as a specific 
high overhead CGI requests is limited to a given number 



from 40 reqs/sec to 2 reqs/sec the throughput of 
the preferred e-tailer's customer improves from 1 
KB/sec to 650 KB/sec. In contrast to TCP SYN 
policing (Figure 5), URL rate control targets a spe- 
cific URL causing overload instead of a client pool. 

URL priorities: In this section we present the results 
of priority assignments in the listen queue based on 
the URL name or type being requested. The clients 
are Webstone benchmarks requesting two different 
URLs, both corresponding to files of size 8 KB. 
There are two priority classes in the listen queue 
based on the two requested URLs. Figure 10 shows 
that the lower priority clients (accessing the low pri- 
ority URL) receive lower throughput and are almost 
starved when the number of clients requesting the 
high priority URL exceeds 40. These results cor- 
respond to the results shown earlier with priorities 
based on the connection attributes (see Figure 7). 
The average total throughput, however, is slightly 
lower with URL-based priorities due to the addi- 
tional overhead of URL parsing. 

Combined URL-based rate control and priorities: 
To avoid starvation of requests for the low-priority 
URL, we rate limit the requests for the high-priority 
URL. In this experiment, we assign a higher priority 
to requests for a dynamic CGI request of size 5 KB 
(requested by an sclient program), and lower prior- 
ity to requests for a static 8 KB file (requested by 
the Webstone program). Table 4 shows that starva- 
tion can be avoided by rate-limiting the high-priority 
URL requests. 
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Figure 10: Throughput with 2 URL-based priorities and 
50 Apache server processes. The number of clients in 
each class is equal 



Table 4: URL-based policing of a high-priority client 
to avoid starvation of other clients. 



Throughput (conn/sec) 


client 
priority 


(fate, burst) limit of high priority 




(30,10) 


(10,10) 


high 


61.7 


29.0 


10.1 


low 


0 


10.2 


117 



Figure 11: Overload protection from high overhead re- 
quests using URL-based connection control. The graph 
shows the throughput of web server with no controls ser- 
vicing CPU intensive CGI requests and the correspond- 
ing throughput when the CGI requests are limited to 60 
reqs/sec. 



4.5.1 Overload Protection from High Over- 
head Requests 

So far we have used the URL-based controls for pro- 
viding service differentiation based on URL names 
and types. In the next experiment, we investigate if 
URL-based connection control can be used to pro- 
tect a web server from overload by a targeted control 
of high overhead requests (e.g., CGI requests that 
require large computation or database access). 

We use the sclient load generator to request a given 
high overhead URL and control the request rate, 
steadily increasing it and measuring the throughput. 
Figure 11 shows the client's throughput with varying 
request rates for a dynamic CGI request that gener- 
ates a file size of 29 KB. The throughput increases 
linearly with the request rate up to a critical point of 
about 63 connections/sec. For any further increase 
in the request rate the throughput falls exponentially 
and later plateaus to around 40 connections/sec. To 
understand this behavior we used vmstat to capture 
the paging statistics. Since the dynamic requests are 
memory-intensive, the available free memory rapidly 
declines. For some combinations of the request rate 



and the number of active processes, the available free 
memory falls to zero. Eventually the system starts 
thrashing as the CPU spends most of the time wait- 
ing for pending local disk I/O. In the above experi- 
ment with 150 server processes and a request rate of 
63 reqs/sec the wait time starts increasing as indi- 
cated by the wait field of the output from vmstat. 

To prevent overload we use URL-based connection 
control to limit the number of accepted dynamic 
CGI requests to a rate of 60 reqs/sec and a burst 
of 10. The dashed line in Figure 11 shows that with 
URL-based control the throughput stabilizes to 60 
reqs/sec and the server never thrashes. In the above 
experiment, the URL-based connection control can 
handle request rates of up to 150 requests per sec- 
ond. However, for request rates beyond that thrash- 
ing starts as the kernel overhead of setting up con- 
nections, parsing the URL and sending the RSTs, 
becomes substantial. 

To further delay the onset of thrashing we augment 
the URL-based control with the TCP SYN policer. 
For every TCP RST that is sent we drop any subse- 
quent SYN request from that same client for a spec- 
ified time interval. The time interval selected is the 
timeout value used for a lost SYN. 
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Table 5: Performance of AFPA and matching a URL 
to a rule for a 8 KB file with different URL lengths. 



Throughput (conn/sec) 


URL 


AFPA 


AFPA on, 


AFPA on, 


off 


(no cache) 


(no cache) 




length 




no rule 


matching rule 


11 char. 


370.1 


340.5 


338.3 


80 char. 


361.5 


321.9 


319.4 


160 char. 


355.1 


321.1 


303.7 



Table 6: Overhead of kernel mechanisms 



Operation 


Cost (//sec) 


TCP SYN policing 


1 filter rule 


7.9 


3 filter rules 


9.6 


classification and priority 


1 rule 


4.4 




5.0 


AFPA including URL parsing 


19 


URL-based rate control 
including URL matching 


1 rule 


5.0 


2 rules 


5.8 


3 rules 


6.5 


URL-based priority 
including URL matching 


1 rule 


3.8 


2 rules 


4.1 


3 rules 


4.3 



4.5.2 Discussion 



The HTTP header-based rate control relies on send- 
ing TCP RST to terminate non-preferred connec- 
tions as and when necessary. In a more user-friendly 
implementation we could directly return an HTTP 
error message (e.g., server busy) back to the client 
and close the connection. 

Our current implementation of URL-based control 
handles only HTTP/1.0 connections. We are cur- 
rently exploring different mechanisms for HTTP/1.1 
with keep-alive connections to limit the number and 
types of requests that can be serviced on the same 
persistent connection. The experiments in the pre- 
vious section have only presented results on URL 
based controls. Similar controls can be set based on 
the information in cookies that can capture transac- 
tion information and client identities. 



4.6 Overhead of the Kernel Mechanisms 



We quantify the overhead of matching URLs in the 
kernel for varying URL lengths. Table 5 shows that 
the overhead of matching a URL to a rule is mod- 
erate (under 6% for a 160 character URL). The 
throughput numbers are for 20 Webstone clients re- 
questing an 8 KB file. Rules are matched using the 
standard string comparison (strcmp) with no op- 
timizations; better matching techniques can reduce 
this overhead significantly. On a cache miss, the in- 
kernel AFPA cache introduces an overhead of about 
10% for an 8 KB file. However, the AFPA cache 
under normal conditions increases performance sig- 
nificantly for cache hits. In our experiments we have 
the cache size set to 0 so that AFPA cannot serve 
any object from the cache. When caching is enabled 
Webstone received a throughput of over 800 connec- 
tions per second on a cache hit. 

Table 6 summarizes the additional overhead of the 
implemented kernel mechanisms. The overhead of 
compliance check and filter matching for TCP SYN 
policing with 1 filter rule is 7.9 //sees. Simply match- 
ing the filter, allocating space to store QoS state, and 
setting the priority adds an overhead of around 4.4 
//sees for 1 filter rule. The policing controls are more 
expensive as they include accessing the clock for the 
current time. Surprisingly, the URL matching and 
rate control has a low overhead of 5.0 //sees for a 
URL of 11 chars. This happens to be lower than 
SYN policing as the strcmp matching is cheaper for 
one short URL compared to matching multiple IP 
addresses and port numbers. The overhead of URL 
matching and setting priorities for a single rule is 
around 3-8 //sees. The most expensive operation is 
the call to AFPA to parse the URL. AFPA not only 
parses the URL, but also does logging, checks if the 
requested object is in the network buffer cache, and 
pre-computes the HTTP response header. 

5 Comparison of User Space and 
Kernel Mechanisms 

In this section we compare the effectiveness of our 
kernel mechanisms with overload protection and ser- 
vice differentiation mechanisms implemented in user 
space. One might argue that kernel-based mecha- 
nisms are less flexible and more difficult to imple- 
ment than mechanisms implemented in user space. 
User level controls although limited in their capa- 
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Figure 12: Throughput of kernel-based TCP SYN polic- 
ing, kernel based URL rate control and Apache module 
based connection rate control. The throughput achieved 
by Webstone clients is measured against an increasing 
request load generated by sclient. The sclient requests 
are rate controlled to 10.0 req/sec with a burst of 2. 




Figure 13: Response times using kernel-based TCP 
SYN policing, kernel based URL rate control and Apache 
module based connection rate control. The response 
time achieved by Webstone clients is measured against 
an increasing request load generated by sclient. The 
sclient requests are rate controlled to 10 req/sec with 
a burst of 2. 



bilities, have easy access to application layer infor- 
mation. However, kernel mechanisms are more scal- 
able and provide much better performance. In gen- 
eral, placing mechanisms in the kernel is beneficial 
if it leads to considerable performance gains and in- 
creases the robustness of the server without relying 
on the application layer to prevent overload. 

To enable a fair comparison we have extended the 
Apache 1.3.12 server with additional modules [18] 
that police requests based on the client IP address 
and requested URL. The implemented rate control 
schemes use exactly the same algorithms as our ker- 
nel based mechanisms. If a request is not compliant 
we send a "server temporarily unavailable" (503 re- 
sponse code) back to the client and close the con- 
nection. 

The experimental setup consists of a Webstone traf- 
fic generator with 100 clients requesting a file of size 
8 KB along with an sclient program requesting a file 
of size 16 KB. The sclient's requests are rate con- 
trolled with a rate of 10 requests per second and a 
burst of 2; there are no controls set for the Web- 
stone clients. During our experiments, we steadily 
increased the sclient's request rate. 

Figure 12 illustrates that when the request load of 
the sclient program is low (20 reqs/sec), the Web- 
stone throughput is 392 conn/sec and 387.3 conn/sec 
for TCP SYN policing and Apache user level con- 
trols . respectively. These controls limit the sclient 
acceptance rate to 10.0 conn/sec. With in-kernel 



URL-based rate control the throughput is lower (354 
conn/sec). This low throughput is caused by the 
additional 10% overhead added by AFPA (with no 
caching) as discussed in Section 4.6. As discussed 
earlier, with the cache size set to zero, we add more 
overhead than necessary for URL parsing, without 
the corresponding gains from AFPA caching. 

As the sclient's request load increases further, TCP 
SYN policing is able to achieve a sustained through- 
put for the Webstone clients, while the Apache based 
controls shows a marked decline in throughput. The 
graph shows that for a sclient load of 650 reqs/sec 
the Webstone throughput for TCP SYN policing is 
374 conn/sec; for in-kernel URL-based connection 
control it is 260.7 conn/sec; for Apache user level 
controls the throughput sinks to about 75 conn/sec. 
The corresponding results for response times are 
shown in Figure 13. 

The experiment demonstrates that the kernel mech- 
anisms are more efficient and scalable than the user 
space mechanisms. There are two main reasons 
for the higher efficiency and scalability: First, non- 
compliant connection requests are discarded earlier 
reducing the queuing time of the compliant requests, 
in particular less CPU is consumed and the context 
switch to user space is avoided. Second, when im- 
plementing rate control at user space, the synchro- 
nization mechanisms for sharing state among all the 
Apache server processes decrease performance. 
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6 Related Work 



Several research efforts have focused on admission 
control and service differentiation in web servers [19], 
[20], [21], [22], [8] and [23]. Almeida et al. [8] use 
priority-based schemes to provide differentiated lev- 
els of service to clients depending on the web pages 
accessed. While in their approach the application, 
i.e., the web server, determines request priorities, 
our mechanisms reside in the kernel and can be ap- 
plied without context-switching to user level. We- 
bQoS [23] is a middleware layer that provides service 
differentiation and admission control. Since it is de- 
ployed in user space, it is less efficient compared to 
kernel-based mechanisms. While WebQoS also pro- 
vides URL-based classification, the authors do not 
present any experiments or performance considera- 
tions. Cherkasova et al. [20] present an enhanced 
web server that provides session-based admission 
control to ensure that longer sessions are completed. 
Crovella et al. [24] show that client response time 
improves when web servers serving static files serve 
shorter connections before handling longer connec- 
tions. Our mechanisms are general and can easily 
realize such a policy. 

Reumann et al. [25] have presented virtual services, 
a new operating system abstraction that provides 
resource partitioning and management. Virtual ser- 
vices can enhance our scheme by, for example, dy- 
namically controlling the number of processes a web 
server is allowed to fork. In [26] Reumann et al. have 
described an adaptive mechanism to setup rate con- 
trols for overload protection. The receiver livelock 
study [2] showed that network interrupt handling 
could cause server livelocks and should be taken 
into consideration when designing process schedul- 
ing mechanisms. Banga and Druschel's [27J resource 
containers enable the operating system to account 
for and control the consumption of resources. To 
shield preferred clients from malicious or greedy 
clients one can assign them to different containers. 
In the same paper they also describe a multi listen 
socket approach for priorities in which a filter splits 
a single listen queue into multiple queues from which 
connections are accepted separately and accounted 
to different principals. Our approach is similar, how- 
ever, connections are accepted from the same single 
listen queue but inserted in the queue based on prior- 
ity. Kanodia et al. [21] present a simulation study of 
queuing-based algorithms for admission control and 
service differentiation at the front-end. They focus 



on guaranteeing latency bounds to classes by con- 
trolling the admission rate per class. Aron et al. [28] 
describe a scalable request distribution architecture 
for clusters and also present resource management 
techniques for clusters. 

Scout [29], Rialto [30] and Nemesis[31] are operat- 
ing systems that track per-application resource con- 
sumption and restrict the resources granted to each 
application. These operating systems can thus pro- 
vide isolation between applications as well as service 
differentiation between clients. However, there is a 
significant amount of work involved to port appli- 
cations to these specialized operating systems. Our 
focus, however, was not to build a new operating 
system or networking architecture but to introduce 
simple controls in the existing architecture of com- 
mercial operating systems that could be just as ef- 
fective. 



7 Conclusions and Future Work 



In this paper, we have presented three in-kernel 
mechanisms that provide service differentiation and 
admission control for overloaded web servers. TCP 
SYN policing limits the number of incoming con- 
nection requests using a token bucket policer and 
prevents overload by enforcing a maximum accep- 
tance rate of non-preferred clients. The prioritized 
listen queue provides low delay and high through- 
put to clients with high priority, but can starve 
low priority clients; We show that starvation can 
be avoided by combining priorities with TCP SYN 
policing. Finally, URL-based connection control 
provides in-kernel admission control and priority 
based on application-level information such as URLs 
and cookies. This mechanism is very powerful and 
can, for example, prevent overload caused by dy- 
namic requests. We compared the kernel mecha- 
nisms to similar application layer controls added in 
the Apache server and demonstrated that the ker- 
nel mechanisms are much more efficient and scalable 
than the Apache user level controls. 

The kernel mechanisms that we presented rely on the 
existence of accurate policies that control the oper- 
ating range of the server. In a production system 
it is unrealistic to assume knowledge of the opti- 
mal operating region of the server. We are currently 
implementing a policy adaptation agent (Figure 4) 
that dynamically adapts the rate control policies to 
the changing workload conditions. This adaptation 
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agent uses available kernel statistics and past history 
to select appropriate values for the various policies 
and monitors the interaction between various control 
options on the overall performance during overload. 

Our current implementation does not address secu- 
rity issues of fake IP addresses and client identities. 
We plan to integrate a variety of overload prevention 
policies with traditional firewall rules to provide an 
integrated solution. 
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Abstract 

Today, the primary use of the Internet is content distribution — delivery of web pages, audio and video 
streams to client browsers. However, scaling to meet the enormous demands of the web have required 
ad hoc and, in some cases, proprietary protocols and mechanisms to be deployed. Unfortunately, these 
ad hoc mechanisms have scaling problems and conflict with the original Internet architecture. IPv6, the 
current leading candidate for a next generation Internet architecture, provides more addresses but does 
not help with the content problem, given that its design predates the web. 

In this paper, we present TRIAD as a new next generation architecture. A key aspect of TRIAD 
is the explicit inclusion of a content layer that provides scalable content routing, caching and content 
transformation. TRIAD also provides extensible path-based addressing using a simple "shim" protocol 
on top of IPv4. We claim that TRIAD not only provides scalable content distribution, but also solves the 
Internet problems with supporting network address translation (NAT) and provides innovative solutions 
to mobility, virtual private networks, policy-based routing and source spoofing. Its compatibility with 
IPv4, TCP, DNS and other dominant Internet protocols facilitates incremental deployable. 

1 Introduction 

With the emergence of the web, the primary use of the Internet is content distribution, i.e. web pages, and 
increasingly audio and video streams. Some measurements indicate that 70 to 80 percent of Internet traffic 
is HTTP traffic (and most of the rest of the traffic is routing and DNS). That is, almost all of the traffic in 
the wide area is delivery of content, and ancillary traffic to locate it and determine how to deliver it. Today, 
millions of clients are accessing thousands of web sites on a daily basis, with the top 20 web sites supplying 
about 10 percent of the content. Moreover, new popular web sites and temporarily attractive web sites can 
prompt the arrival of a so-called flash crowd of clients, often overwhelming the resources of the associated 
web site. 

To scale content delivery to support these demands, a variety of ad hoc and, in some cases, proprietary 
mechanisms have been deployed. For instance, content is geographically replicated at multiple sites with 
specialized name servers that redirect DNS lookups to nearby (to the client) sites based on specialized 
routing, load monitoring and Internet "mapping" mechanisms, so-called content routing. Further, proxies in 
the network provide transparent caching of content, further reducing the load on web sites and the network 
resources between the cache and the web site. Finally, load-balancing switches at each web site allow the 
virtual host for the web site to be realized as N physical hosts, distributing the content requests across these 
hosts based on individual server load and the content it holds. Future extensions are expected to provide 
content transformations proxies that will transform content to a representation suitable for the requesting 
client, such as a mobile PDA. 

These mechanisms violate the original Internet architecture in various ways, do not fully address scal- 
able content distribution, and compromise the basic philosophy of the Internet as being based on open, 
community-based standards. In particular, content routing requires a DNS server that accesses some form of 
routing information, a layer violation (or duplication of the routing layer), yet still requires the world-wide 
clients of a site to access a single centralized server as part of accessing that site. This roundtrip to a central 
server is quickly becoming the dominant performance issue for clients as Internet data rates move to multi- 
ple gigabits, reducing the transfer time for content to insignificance. Transparent caching requires hijacking 
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transport-level connections, violating the end-to-end semantics and causing connection failures when the 
routing changes to route around the cache. Moreover, these caches introduce extra delay in connection setup 
for non-cachable content while they collect the HTTP header information required to determine whether the 
content is cachable or not. Load balancing switches rely on network address translation (NAT) which requires 
rewriting addresses, port numbers, transport-layer checksums and even packet data, making mockery of the 
original end-to-end semantics. (Network Address Translation [11, 12] (NAT) is also being widely deployed 
for other reasons, such as address allocation autonomy, multi-homing, concealing endpoints and increasing 
the number of addresses available in an edge network. 

In 1992, work on IPng, next-generation IP, was initiated based on concern that the Internet was running 
out of addresses. This effort, predating the web, focused on providing more addresses but failed to anticipate 
the strong emergence of content as the primary use of the web and thus failed to address the content 
distribution issues described above. 

In this paper, we present TRIAD 1 , as a new next generation architecture. TRIAD defines an explicit 
content layer that provides scalable content routing, caching, content transformation and load balancing, 
integrating naming, routing and transport connection setup. In particular, all end-to-end identification in 
TRIAD is based on names and URLs, with IP addresses reduced to the role of transient routing tags. At 
this content layer, The integrated directory, routing and connection setup to provide efficient content routing 
to replicated content and eliminate roundtrip times to access the content in most cases. Finally, TRIAD 
supports path-based addressing using a simple "shim" protocol on top of IPv4 called WRAP, for content 
routing control and extensible addressing. This extensible addressing eliminates the need to transition the 
Internet to IPv6. We claim that TRIAD not only provides scalable content distribution, but also solves 
the Internet problems associated with network address translation (NAT). TRIAD also provides attractive 
solutions to mobility, virtual private networking, policy-based routing and source spoofing. TRIAD can be 
incrementally deployed, initially without changes to end-hosts or applications beyond that already required 
for NAT. 

The next section describes the TRIAD content layer. Section 3 describes the named-based identification 
of endpoints and its implications in more detail, illustrating with the associated modifications to TCP. 
Section 4 describes the integrated naming and routing in TRIAD. Section 5 describes the extensible path- 
based addressing using WRAP, its expected implementation and WRAPsec, an EPsec-like mechanism for 
end-to-end security. Section 7 discusses the implementation of TRIAD and some measurements to evaluate it 
we have made to date. Section 6 describes the TRIAD approaches to mobility, VPNs, policy-based routing 
and extended forwarding checks. Section 8 describes an extended NAT router that allows incremental 
deployment of TRIAD. Section 9 describes the incremental deployment of TRIAD. Section 10 describes 
related work, and we close with conclusions. 

2 TRIAD Content Layer 

At the content layer, a client either requests to access some content, identified by some name specification, 
to read or to write (or both). For example, a client may request the CNN news, which is delivered as some 
combination of web pages and audio and video streams. In contrast, lower levels of the architecture simply 
transmit or receive data packets. 

The TRIAD content layer may return a network pointer through which content may be read or written, 
rather than the content itself, especially when the content is large or indeterminate in length. 

For compatibility with the World-wide Web, the TRIAD content layer uses the Web Uniform Resource 
Locator (URL) as the format for content identification, optionally augmented with web "cookies" . Further, 
this "network pointer" is realized as an HTTP/TCP connection through which the content is read or written. 

The content layer is implemented by content routers that direct the requests towards content servers 
storing the content, content servers that provide the content services, and content caches that transparently 
store some content nearer to the client than the servers themselves. It may also include content transformers 
that transform the content from one form to another in response to characteristics of the client and its 
network connection. For instance, a content transformer may reformat content for presentation on a PDA, 
and transmission to this PDA over a limited bandwidth wireless link. 

'TRIAD is an acronym, standing for Translating Relaying Internet Architecture integrating Active Directories. 
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For example, in TRIAD, a client sends a lookup request with a URL for the CNN news page to its content 
router. The content router looks up this URL (typically just the DNS portion of the URL) and determines 
a nearby replica for this content, forwarding the request to a next hop accordingly. The next hop content 
router looks up this URL as well and may determine it has this content cached locally. In this case, it returns 
TCP connection information to the client, allowing the client to read this content from its cache over this 
(HTTP/TCP) connection. 

In this way, the content layer explicitly supports the key requirements for scalable content distribution. 
In particular, it explicitly supports replicated content, leveraging the routing information to locate the 
nearest replica. It further provides hierarchical transparent caching, minimizing the implosion of demand 
on popular content servers and their Internet connections without requiring explicit configuration of proxies 
in the browsers while still avoiding the "route-around" danger with current transparent caches. Finally, it 
eliminates a roundtrip relative to the current Internet by combining the name lookup with connection setup. 

The TRIAD content layer also supports multicast-based content distribution, by allowing a content lookup 
to subsume the functionality of the current multicast subscription, connecting client into the multicast session 
and the associated distributed tree. 

For simplicity, one can view the DNS portion of a URL as mapping to the content server and the file name 
portion selecting the file within the content server. However, there is some flexibility in this partitioning of a 
URL into DNS name and file name portion. For instance, a prefix of the DNS name can determine a content 
volume within a specific content server. Similarly, a content router can direct an HTTP connection to a 
separate server based on the file portion. The primary constraint now is that the file portion is not available 
until the HTTP connection is established. For simplicity, we describe TRIAD assuming the conventional 
use of DNS name specifying the content server /volume, and file name portion specifying the content within 
this volume. 

For deployability, TRIAD is designed to be highly compatible with existing Internet infrastructure, 
requiring extensions primarily at the directory system level. The TRIAD content layer subsumes the DNS 
directory system, providing DNS name lookup as a subset of its services. It also includes the wide-area 
routing system, allowing it to map content name to the closest replica based on the proximity information 
(accessed from the routing system). Finally, the content layer includes a mechanism for creating the so-called 
network pointers, more conventionally known as transport connections, thus subsuming the connection setup 
portion of TCP. The TRIAD content layer interfaces to the conventional transport and (inter)network layers 
of the Internet, allowing IP and TCP to be used, but with some modifications. 

The following sections describe specific changes in more detail. 

3 Named-based Identification Endpoints 

In TRIAD, endpoints are identified by name. At the content level, the endpoint is a source of content and is 
identified by a URL. At the host interface level 2 the endpoint is identified by a hierarchical character-string 
(DNS) name. For example, "pescadero.stanford.edu" identifies a host interface on a host at Stanford. In 
contrast, an address for this interface may change over time, even during the lifetime of transport layer 
connections. 

This name is the basis for all end-to-end identification, authentication, and reference passing. There 
is no other identifier that is global and persistent, unlike addresses in IPv6 and in the original Internet 
architecture. (IPv4) addresses serve as routing tags and have no end-to-end significance. 

A multicast channel as in the EXPRESS single source multicast (SSM) model [4] is identified by a name 
subordinate to the name of the source host. For example, "chanl.pescadero.stanford.edu" could be the name 
of a multicast channel with "pescadero.stanford.edu" as the source. (TRIAD only supports the single-source 
model of multicast.). 

3.1 Name-based Transport Connection Setup 

In TRIAD, a transport connection is setup by a name lookup and connection setup protocol at the content 
layer called Directory Relay Protocol (DRP) [5]. The client sends a lookup request containing a URL and 
possibly other information, such as "cookies" to the content layer's directory system. For brevity, we refer to 
this information generically as the "name" , rather than detailing URL and cookies each time. The directory 
2 Packets are sent to a host interface, not to a host, the same as the original Internet architecture. 
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system routes the name request through to a content server able to provide this named content, if any, which 
then either returns the content directly or else sets up transport connection state and returns the associated 
connection information to the requesting client. 

DRP serves as a connection setup protocol for TCP, carrying the same sequence number, port and 
option information as a TCP SYN packet along with the content identification. The content identification 
is stored with the connection state and is used to re-bind the connection to new addressing if the connection 
is failing to get packets through. In the expected case, this rebinding maps to the endpoint that is storing 
the transport-level state of the connection, allowing the transport-level connection to continue with the new 
address binding, similar to an ARP-level rebinding. In particular, the rebinding uses the canonical name 
for the content server so it first attempts to rebind to the same replica. When the original content server is 
not reachable, a end-to-end name lookup can bind to a new server, restarting the content access from the 
beginning. 

Using DRP, a TRIAD TCP connection to content can be established with a single round-trip from 
client to server. This contrasts with the two roundtrips commonly required with the current DNS/TCP 
separation. Moreover, a transparent content cache can intercept a DRP request and service this content 
request without having to hijack the transport packets because, at the packet-level, the packets are addressed 
to the transparent cache. This avoids the connection failures that can occur currently when packets are 
rerouted around a transparent cache. The transparent cache can also receive all the HTTP information 
in the DRP request, eliminating the need to incur an extra roundtrip to get this information, as with the 
current TCP/HTTP setup behavior. Also, TRIAD TCP can transparently recover from changes to the 
addresses used to reach the endpoints, whether caused by intermediate node timeouts or reboots or link 
failures (assuming an alternate path is available). This rebinding makes the translation in the network 
effectively soft state, preserving one of the key properties of the Internet. UDP-based services are expected 
to similarly rebind from the name, either periodically or on timeout, in the case of a reliable protocol built on 
UDP. Finally, DRP carries the client name and identification, allowing the content server to determine this 
information without callback or reverse name lookup. (The network can validate the DNS-level identification 
as part of forwarding the request.) 

This same name-based connection setup with DRP works for joining a multicast session as well. The 
name lookup is sent to the source, which returns the required information to join the multicast session, 
setting up requisite multicast state at the network layer along the path. 

For backwards compatibility with current Internet, TRIAD hosts also support (and fail-over to) conven- 
tional TCP connection setup when communicating with unmodified IPv4 hosts. 

3.2 Name-based Transport Pseudo- Header 

In TRIAD, the transport layer checksum covers the name of the source and the name of the destination 
and does not include the packet address. In the case of multicast, the pseudo-header is based on the name 
of the channel. The addressing allows efficient forwarding of the packet to a destination; the name-based 
pseudo-header ensures it arrived at the correct destination (even though the names are not present in the 
header). Thus, a transport connection is between two endpoints identified by name, not address. 

A transport-level checksum based on this pseudo-header provides end-to-end reliability because it detects 
corruption of the packet addresses in transit yet does not need to be modified in transit as part of relaying 
(or forwarding) the packet even though the packet addresses are modified. 

This name-based pseudo-header checksum also allows end-to-end security with NAT because changing 
the addresses does not require updating the checksum. TRIAD includes a security layer similar to IPsec, 
WRAPsec, which uses names for identification and the same pseudo-header for integrity check verification 
(ICV), and provides end-to-end security. Note that dispatch to connection state before validating the check- 
sum is required in TRIAD for both secure and insecure connections, unifying the processing in both cases. 
With conventional TCP implementations, the checksum is often checked before mapping to the associated 
TCP connection state. 

On connection setup, the local endpoint computes and saves a precomputed pseudo-header checksum value 
(PHCV) based on the name of the source and the destination, similarly at the remote endpoint. The source 
and destination names are also stored in the connection state record with the PHCV. When a packet is 
transmitted, the checksum is computed starting with the PHCV, effectively incorporating this name-based 
pseudo-header into the packet checksum. On reception, the packet is demultiplexed to the TCP connection 
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state based on the packet addresses and port numbers. This receiving connection state contains the same 
PHCV, allowing the receiver to (re)compute the packet checksum efficiently. If the computed checksum fails 
to match that in the packet, the packet is considered corrupted in transmission. 

If the packet does not map to a valid connection state, the receiver does a reverse name lookup to 
determine the source name and looks up the connection by name. If the name lookup fails, the packet is 
discarded as a corrupted packet. An endpoint may receive a packet for an existing connection that does 
not match based on addressing (perhaps because of a reboot of an intermediate node). The name-based 
mapping allows the connection state to be located and the address mapping to be corrected. 

To allow connection setups with minimal modifications to current TCP clients, TRIAD-TCP includes 
a (new) option that carries the PHCV in the SYN packet, rather than relying on DRP. For backward 
compatibility, TRIAD-TCP can also use the current TCP checksum algorithm for a connection where the 
source and destination are in the same realm. 

TRIAD-TCP provides a negotiated "unreliable" mode, which simply disables retransmissions. This 
minor extension to TCP as a negotiated option allows applications such as real-time VoIP and video to use 
TRIAD-TCP and automatically get the rebinding behavior described above (as well as the TCP congestion 
avoidance mechanisms). With this provision, TCP can replace the wide-area use of UDP in all cases that 
we are aware of. Then, UDP is only used local to a realm, if at all. 

The behavior in TCP of allowing infinite timeouts when the connection is idle is supported in TRIAD 
by a timestamp on the name stored in the connection record, and rebinding when a connection becomes 
non-idle if the connection has been idle with no relookup for some excessive period of time. 

TRIAD routers include support for WRAMP 3 , an ICMP-like protocol for sending "destination unreach- 
able" messages, similar to ICMP, thus informing hosts (on a best efforts basis) when the addressing is no 
longer valid. 

With these changes, applications on WRAP-aware hosts using TCP have end-to-end semantics and 
end-to-end reliability, and are oblivious to loss of intermediate translating state except possibly for the 
performance impact. These changes to TCP do not change the packet format, are local to the implementation, 
and allow unmodified hosts to communicate within a realm. 

3.3 Aliases and Content Routing 

Content routing is supported in TRIAD by associating an alias name with the content. The DRP lookup 
of an alias name is mapped to the associated canonical name that is closest to the requesting client. (An 
alias can represent a host or a set of hosts.) For example, "yaJioo.com" can be an alias for a set of canonical 
names "yahool.com", "yahoo2.com", etc. representing the set of content servers for Yahoo. For example, 
a lookup of "yahoo.com" might select "yahoo3.com", causing the DRP request to be routed towards this 
specific server. If this content server does not respond, the first-hop content router can select a different 
content server. The client can also request exclusion of a non-responsive server in a DRP request. 

In this fashion, client requests are routed over the best path to the desired content in the normal case 
yet can recover from a failing content server. In this sense, TRIAD provides an "anycast" capability at the 
directory level with network and client control to reselect alternatives based on its direct experience with 
the chosen server. In contrast, conventional anycast mechanisms at the network layer, such as that provided 
by IPv6, may repeatedly route anycast packets to a server that is not functioning adequately, based on a 
higher-level (than network layer) evaluation. 

This named-based approach relies on the name mapping being as reliable and as secure as packet forward- 
ing, so applications can use names without loss of reliability or security. It also requires that the directory 
service have sufficient network routing information to determine the proximity of the interfaces identified 
by the alias, relative to the requesting client. This is supported in TRIAD by integration of the naming 
and routing. (Of course, higher-level checksumming, encryption, and authentication can provide additional 
security and reliability when needed.) 

4 Integrated Naming and Routing 

In TRIAD content layer, naming and routing are integrated in three senses. First, the router implements 
name lookup service, rather than a separate server that is off the data path. Second, a name lookup can 
3 The Wide-area Relay Addressing Management Protocol 
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return a route or path specification to the client. Finally, the routing mechanisms and directory mechanisms 
are strongly coupled in the router: the routing table maps from name to next-hop, rather than mapping 
address to next-hop, the routing information identifies endpoints and next-hop nodes by name, and name 
mapping information is disseminated by routing advertisements throughout the network. Individual hosts 
can participate in the routing by indicating the names or content volumes they support and the "distance" 
to that content, indicating the cost of reaching that content through them. 

In practice, it seems unnecessary and excessive management overhead to actually have every router 
involved in the directory service 4 . In TRIAD, the key routers involved in the directory service are the 
firewall/NAT routers between realms and BGP-level routers between autonomous systems. We collectively 
refer to routers involved in the integrated naming and routing system by the term content router ( CR). We 
use the term content resolving router (CRR) for a router that just participates as a DNS resolver. This, an 
ISP would typically have a small number of CRs, corresponding to its current BGP routers, plus conventional 
routers within one realm, obvious to the content layer. 

Each CR or CRR acts as a name server for each realm to which it is directly connected. For names in 
the same realm as the requester, the TRIAD directory service behaves exactly the same as current DNS 
for IPv4 clients making DNS lookup requests. That is, a DNS request with QTYPE = A simply returns 
the IPv4 address of the associated local host, as determined by the local name database. In particular, a 
content router can use name lookup to locate other CRs in the same ISP (and thus presumably connected 
to the same ISP realm). For inter-realm lookups, the CR may return a similar local IPv4 address that it 
translates to the remote destination address or it may return an address path, as supported by the WRAP 
protocol. For now, consider an address path as a sequence of addresses, typically spanning several address 
realms, designating a loose source route to the packet destination. (Like split DNS in NAT, different realms 
have different paths associated with the same name.) This protocol is described in more detail in Section 5. 

Typically, a firewall router participates as a CRR in the ISP realm to which it connects. A name lookup 
request it receives from a client in its private realm for a name outside of this realm is passed to a content 
router in the ISP, which returns an address path for a content server to the firewall. The firewall then 
modifies this address path information by adding its addressing information as appropriate and passes the 
result back to the client. Thus, each such client of the ISP behaves similar in name lookups and routing 
participation to that of a conventional NAT router. 

4.1 DRP Implementation 

A name lookup is performed by recursively relaying the DRP request across CRs from the requestor to an 
content server for the specified content. At each node, the name request is logically relayed along the path 
that packets are to take, based on local knowledge of which peer is the "next hop" towards the requested 
content. After the request reaches an appropriate content server, a response is returned along the reverse 
path through the CRs, with each one modifying the addressing to finally produce the address path suitable 
for the requestor to use. 

By relaying the name lookup request across the same path as the packets are to flow, any necessary 
forwarding state can be set up in intermediate CRs. Also, this means that DNS is as available as endpoint 
connectivity, i.e. if the endpoint is reachable, name lookup to that endpoint works. Moreover, the trust in 
name lookup matches the trust in delivery because both depend on the same set of network nodes. Also, the 
name lookup load for a path is imposed just on the routers on that path so upgrading a router on that path 
in data capacity can also upgrade the name lookup capacity on that path. Moreover, transparent caches, 
can added to a loaded path, and off-load name lookup and content delivery from subsequent portions of the 
path. Thus, one can balance data throughput and directory service capacity, similar to how this is handled 
with file systems. Consequently, in TRIAD, you can rely on names as much as you rely on addresses in the 
current Internet architecture, and name lookup capacity scales with the Internet. 

A CR can also provide reverse (i.e., address-to-name) lookup by forwarding a reverse lookup request 
along the same path as a packet with the same address. 

In a multi-homed realm, such as an enterprise network served by two ISPs, the internal naming and 
routing selects one of the CRRs for the name lookup based on local routing information. This mechanism is 

4 For instance, within one realm, any of the routers supporting a directory service is reachable by address without the 
directory service, allowing a client to access this service if there is connectivity to it. 
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also expected to detect when the selected node fails or becomes disconnected, causing traffic to be rerouted 
through the other CRR. Because the name is the primary identifier and can be rebound without losing 
the connection state, the connection can survive this redirection to the other router similar to a connection 
surviving rerouting in the current Internet. With routing updates significantly damped in the Internet to 
avoid oscillations, especially at the BGP level, we expect TRIAD name rebinding to provide recovery latency 
that is comparable, if not superior, to that of the current Internet. 

4.2 Name-based Routing 

The TRIAD Name-Based Routing Protocol (NBRP) [3] performs routing by name with a structure similar 
to BGP. Just as BGP distributes address prefix reachability information among autonomous systems, NBRP 
distributes name suffix reachability among address realms. Routing information is distributed among CRs 
and maintained locally with next hops and destinations specified in terms of names and name suffixes. With 
this step, the name directory and the routing table logically become a single entity, reducing the overall 
complexity of the CR software 5 . 

This name-based routing distributes name mapping information to ensure its availability, to distribute 
the name lookup load, and provide faster name lookup response. Identifying endpoints by name is also 
necessary because addresses are not unique across the multiple realms in TRIAD. (Intra-realm routing can 
use existing routing protocols. Intra-realm reliability of name service can be ensured by duplicate servers as 
now.) 

The key challenge with name-based routing is maintaining the routing database efficiency in the presence 
of names that do not match the routing hierarchy. To reduce routing table size to a feasible level, name-level 
redirection mechanism is used to handle hosts whose names do not match network topology. For example, 
all hosts with Harvard names not in the same address realm as the authoritative server for Harvard . EDU 
would have redirect records at that server. Consequently, the routing database only needs to deal with 
Harvard.EDU, not hosts subordinate to this domain. Nevertheless, TRIAD can deal with third-level names 
as necessary, such as europe . ibm . com, j apan . ibm . com, etc. 

NBRP also supports combining collections of name suffixes that map to the same routing information into 
routing aggregates. For instance, we expect an ISP relay node to group all of the names from its customers 
into a small number of aggregates. With aggregates, routing updates typically update a small number of 
aggregates rather than the large number of individual name entries contained in each aggregate. Moreover, 
all names in a routing aggregate may be treated identically in routing calculations, thus reducing load at 
CRs. Aggregate membership should be relatively long-lived, so that CRs can amortize the cost of learning 
the aggregate membership over many routing updates. Section 7 describes measurements of a preliminary 
evaluation of the benefit of route aggregates. 

Although TRIAD name lookups may contain a full URL, cookies and other content level identification, 
the key information maintained by network nodes is essentially the same as current DNS. Most more detailed 
content information is maintained at end nodes, and cached in transparent proxy caches. 

To keep the number of NBRP neighbors small so that the routing overhead is acceptable, nodes on the 
interior of a realm can be added that perform only route updates and name lookups but do not otherwise 
participate in the routing. Current BGP speakers could be upgraded to perform as NBRP speakers as well 
participating in the routing. The CRR of a typical ISP customer is a degenerate case of this approach. 

4.3 Host Advertising, Aliases and Content Routing 

A host can advertise an alias associated with its canonical name(s) to the NBRP system together with the 
hop count cost of accessing the associated content through this host. This cost is in terms of "hop-equivalent" 
response time units. That is, if the response time cost of going an extra hop is estimated as 2 millisecond, 
this advertised cost is k if the server is averaging 2 * k milliseconds to respond to a request. The routing 
system adds this cost to the routing cost of accessing this host as it disseminates the naming and routing 
information. Explicit advertising of host cost is limited to content servers, a very small fraction of the hosts 
on the Internet. 

A CR receiving advertisements of two or more canonical names with the same alias name groups these 
canonical names for lookup under this alias. On receipt of a name lookup for the alias, the CR orders 

5 Note that a conventional routing table is a simple directory: It is queried with an IP address to determine the forwarding 
information. With TRIAD, the equivalent directory in a relay node is queried using the DNS name. 
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the associated canonical names by proximity (determined from the routing database) to the requestor and 
forwards the request to the closest proxy. 

This approach has several benefits for content routing. Because this information is pushed out to each CR, 
a client request is immediately routed to a close-by content server that than having to first go to a distant 
central server. This distribution also avoids excessive load and failure-dependence on a central resource. 
Moreover, the proximity information is based on server load and availability, not just network access. 

4.4 Security 

The directory service supports message authentication using public-key and shared-key cryptographic sig- 
natures. This allows clients to determine that the answer they get from the directory service is authentic, 
and allows relay nodes to identify a particular principal associated with a client. 

NBRP updates are authenticated by cryptographically signing "delegations" of part of the namespace to 
a CR's peers, in a manner similar to Secure BGP [18]. 

Unlike DNS security[7], a single name-to-address mapping cannot be signed by the authoritative server 
for a name because the address also depends on the intervening CRs. Instead, CRs must establish trust 
relationships. 

5 WRAP and Path-based Addressing 

In TRIAD, WRAP, the Wide-area Relay Addressing Protocol (WRAP), is a "shim" protocol that specifies, 
together with the IP packet source and destination addresses, a path to desired content. It carries the 
transport header and data as its payload, similar to other IP encapsulation protocols. 

The WRAP header contains a pair of Internet Relay Tokens (IRTs), the reverse token and forward token. 
The forward token represents the path the packet is to take and the reverse token indicates the path the 
packet has taken to this point. An IRT is a potentially opaque variable-length field that specifies a path 
from the source to the destination. It may also be simply a sequence of IPv4 addresses. 

A WRAP packet is formatted as in Fig. 1 as the payload of an IPv4 packet. 

0j7 8-15 15-23 24-31 

| protocol | length | foffset | reserved | 

| reverseToken j 

j forward/Token \ 

i data i 



Figure 1: WRAP Packet Format 

The protocol field specifies the higher-layer protocol in the "data" field using the same types as for 
IP, e.g 6 for TCP. The length field is the number of 32-bit components in the header. Thus, the WRAP 
header length in octets is 4 + length * 4. The components specify the reverse and forward tokens. The 
foffset field is an offset into the list of components where the f orwardToken starts, with 0 referring to a 
null reverseToken, so the forward token starts in the first 32-bit field. The f orwardToken is used by the 
node addressed in the IP packet destination address to determine how to relay the packet to its destination. 
The reverseToken is a value used by the node addressed by the IP packet source address to refer to where 
the packet came from. 

The data field contains a TCP, UDP, or other transport protocol packet. 

A WRAP source sends packets to a destination by forming an IPv4 packet with the EP destination 
address set to the address of the next relay, the WRAP header containing the IRT in the forwardToken of 
the destination relative to this relay node, and a null reverseToken. Thus, the length field is the length of 
the forwardToken and the foffset field is 0. (The foffset value is also the length of the reverseToken.) 

A node, on receiving an WRAP packet: 

1. maps the (SA,DA) of the packet to a virtual interface (VI) that represents the local endpoint of the 
realm "channel" on which the packet arrived. It maps the next k 32-bit components of forwardToken 
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field (assuming foffset is less than length) to a corresponding relay entry in a relay table associated 
with this VI. 

2. determines from this entry the next IP source address (the "egress" interface), the next relay's IP 
address, the new forward token, and the rewrite of the reverse token to perform. 

3. forwards the modified packet to the next relay node, with the IPv4 destination address as that of this 
next relay and the IP source address determined above, and increments the foffset field. 

Each relay node thus "consumes" one or more 32-bit components from the forwardToken and adds an equal 
number of components to the reverseToken. (However, both these fields may be translated according to 
the information in the relay node's lookup table.) The reverse token, when component-reversed, must be 
recognized by this node when used as a forward token, to send packets back toward the source. 

Normally, an node just rewrites the first forward token component and increments the foffset by 1. In the 
simplest case, the rewritten component is just encodes the IP source address of the incoming packet (that 
is, the last relay point.) This restricted form of relaying, though less general than WRAP allows, is more 
amenable to hardware implementation, because less of the packet needs to be rewritten. 

If the node does not recognize the forward token, it drops the packet and may send a WRAMP message 
back to the previous node. The relaying state may include filters on sources from which to accept packets 
and destinations allowed for given sources. 

The receiver of a WRAP packet is a node that receives the packet with a null forwardToken, or receives 
a packet with a multicast destination and subscribes to that multicast source. 

The actual source of the packet is identified by the reverseToken and the IP source address. The receiver 
can contact this previous relay identified by the IP source address to do a reverse name lookup on this IRT 
to determine the name of the actual source. 

With WRAP, a packet is reassembled from fragments at each intermediate relay node, because each is a 
destination from the IP standpoint. This feature reduces the risk of carrying packet fragments all the way 
to the destination only to discover some fragment is missing. Each WRAP node sets the TTL of a WRAP 
packet according to its estimate of hops to the next relay. Packets cannot loop at the WRAP level because 
some non-zero portion of the WRAP IRT is consumed at each relay node. 

Backbone or wide-area ISPs can connect at peering points, the same as today, but with high-speed relay 
routers at these points. At this level, the firewall or border router is extended to act as a TRIAD relay 
between realms, translating packet addresses as it relays packets between the realms that it interconnects. 

Between the IP addressed nodes, a packet is routed by the normal IPv4 routing protocols used within 
the realm. Thus, WRAP is similar to loose source routing with the relay nodes as the designated nodes on 
the path it is to follow. 

Within a realm, the operation of naming, addressing and routing operates the same as currently with 
D 3 v4. Thus, there are no host or router changes required. A packet that does not travel outside of a single 
address realm can omit the WRAP header entirely. 

5.1 WRAP Example with Multiple NAT Realms 

Fig. 2 illustrates the operation of TRIAD between realms with two hosts, src.Harvard.EDU and 
dst.Ietf.ORG, assuming Harvard.EDU and Ietf.ORG are two separate realms connected via a single inter- 
mediate realm, the "external" Internet. (For simplicity, we illustrate just with DNS names, not full URLs.) 
For src to send to dst, the name lookup of dst . Ietf . ORG is handled by the relay node relay . Harvard . EDU 
for this realm, with internal IPv4 address RAl and external IPv4 address RAl'. This relay determines the 
appropriate next relay from its directory mapping of Ietf . ORG and then communicates the name lookup 
across the Internet to the relay . Ietf . ORG, the relay for the Ietf . ORG realm. (This relay has internal IPv4 
address RA2 and external IPv4 address RA2'.) In response to this query, relay.Ietf.ORG communicates 
with dst to set up connection state and then returns to relay. Harvard. EDU an IRT f ' that designates dst 
relative to RA2' and the associated transport connection information. Then, relay.Harvard.EDU returns 
an IRT f to src which designates dst. Ietf .Org relative to RAl, creating any state it needs to map f to 
f ' , passing the transport connection information through. 

Then, src sends the first data packet over this connection as an IPv4 packet addressed to RAl with 
f stored in the WRAP header. On reception, RAl translates f into f ' and transmits the packet with 
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I S RA1 [] f data | 



| RAT RA2' r' f data | 



| RA2 D r [] data] 



Figure 2: Inter-realm packet transmission in TRIAD: The host named "src" with IPv4 address S in realm 
Harvard.EDU sends to the host named "dst" and IPv4 address D in realm letf.ORG. The packets below the 
dotted line indicate how the IP and WRAP headers changes as it crosses the three realms, with the header listed 
as source address, destination address, reverse IRT, and forward IRT. 



destination address RA2' and source address RAY, as shown in the middle packet in the figure. The WRAP 
header also contains the reverse IRT r', which indicates the source of the packet relative to RAY. 

On reception at RA2', the reverse IRT in the packet is translated to a new value r which represents 
src.Harvard.EDU relative to RA2. This relay then transmits the packet with an empty forward IRT, IPv4 
destination address D and and source address RA2, as shown in the rightmost packet in the figure. 

Thus, dst receives the packet as a normal IPv4 packet sent by its relay RA2 but also containing an IRT 
that identifies the actual source of the packet relative to its relay. The packet is then passed up to the next 
higher layer processing, such as TCP or UDP. 

The destination can respond to a packet directly by "reversing" the IRT and sending the packet to the 
local relay with this reversed IRT. This causes the packet to return along the reverse of the relay path on 
which the original packet was received. Alternatively, the destination can perform a lookup on the source 
name to get a separate IRT and RA to reach this host. This alternative is more flexible, allowing for 
asymmetric routing at the cost of an extra name lookup. 

An address realm at the leaf level may correspond to an enterprise or university network, a military 
installation, or much smaller units like a collection of autonomous sensors or a home network or even a set 
of virtual hosts on a single physical machine. Higher-level address realms correspond to local and global 
Internet service providers (ISPs). 

The IRT and the relay address are local in scope and transient. That is, the IRT is only meaningful 
relative to the relay and realm and is only guaranteed to be T-stable: it does not go from one valid association 
with a relay to another in less than time T, where T is typically hours. In particular, it can become invalid 
at any time but can only be reassigned to another use after time T. Thus, passing an IP address or an IRT 
in the data portion of a packet to the other endpoint is meaningless in general. 

A WRAP proxy, referred to as a WRAPID gateway (see Section 8), allows existing IPv4 hosts to in- 
teract with WRAP-enabled hosts and servers without any modification. A WRAPID gateway is just an 
extended NAT-capable router or firewall which is able to WRAP and unWRAP packets going through it, 
as appropriate. 

5.2 Transparent and Opaque Relaying 

WRAP allows the relaying to be transparent in the sense that each IRT is simply a sequence of IPv4 addresses 
designating relay nodes and endpoints, an Internet Relay Path (IRP). The IRT can also be opaque so that 
a holder of the IRT cannot determine the relay path nor can it forge a valid IRT. 

Using a transparent IRT, the relay is stateless in the sense that the relaying only relies on routing/directory 
state and configuration state; it does not require state to be created on name lookups. In this mode of 
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operation, the relay node is statically configured with an IPv4 address for each of the other realms it connects 
to, so that an address uniquely identifies which direction to relay a packet (and a particular "egress" address 
in that realm.) Upon receipt of a WRAP packet, the relay replaces the IP destination with the first forward 
token component, uses the egress address as the new IP source, and places the old IP source as the last 
component in the reverse token, as described in the earlier example. This is the simplest possible relaying 
action, requiring only 4 words in the packet headers to be modified. 

To make the WRAP addressing opaque to an observer, the relay node can choose to put a random value 
in the IRT and translate it to/from IPv4 addresses using the relay table described earlier. This opaque form 
prevents a upstream source from fabricating IRTs, forcing it to rely instead on the directory service to supply 
IRTs. In particular, an ISP can retain control of routing, preventing customers from using unauthorized 
routes. It also prevents a third-party observer from determining protected information from addresses in the 
packets. 

An IRT must have the reversibility property, namely that the component-wise reversal of the received 
IRT provides an IRT that can be used to send a packet back to the source of the packet using the relay from 
which the original packet was received. 

An IRT normally also has the concatenation property, i.e. if the IRT to a relay is X from a host H and 
Y is the IRT to a destination D relative to this relay, then XY is an IRT to destination D from host H. 
The directory indicates whether the returned IRT supports concatenation or not. 

5.3 Multicast 

WRAP supports the EXPRESS [4J single-source model of multicast. Multi-source multicast applications 
can be supported by relaying the multicast through a node that is a source of an existing relay multicast 
channel, similar to the rendezvous point in PIM-SM, but performed at the WRAP or the application layer. 

A subscriber joins a multicast channel by specifying its name in a DRP lookup, which returns the required 
multicast channel addressing information. 

A multicast WRAP header contains the same multicast address G repeated r times, where r represents 
the maximum number of relay hops in the multicast tree; this allows multicast WRAP relaying to performed 
identically to unicast WRAP relaying. As multicast packets are relayed, group addresses may be translated 
so that the (S,G) pair upon which IPv4 routers do multicast delivery is unique. However, a single intra-realm 
channel can be reused within a realm to deliver multiple inter-realm channels. 

5.4 Content Routing and WRAP 

WRAP allows the directory to dictate a path for packets to take from the client to receive the delivery 
performance it has determined, rather than leaving the client packets to be routed by a separate mechanism, 
as occurs now. 

WRAP also allows the directory to return a path specific to a requesting client, rather than an address 
that is generally common for all clients. 

Finally, WRAP allows a server behind a NAT box to be addressed without creating translation state in 
intermediate nodes. 

5.5 Secure Communication 

TRIAD includes a secure communication facility similar to IPsec, i.e. end-to-end at the (inter)network layer. 
It differs primarily in working in the presence of NAT or WRAP translation, because the Integrity Check 
Value (ICV) does not include the packet addressing information, similar to the TRIAD-TCP pseudo header. 
Here, the principal associated with the connection can be identified by name. 

6 Additional TRIAD Benefits 

TRIAD provides benefits in mobility, VPNs, policy-based routing and extended reverse path forwarding 
checking, in addition to its support for content routing, NAT and scalable addressing, as outlined below. 

6.1 Mobility 

For mobile operation in TRIAD, a host visiting a guest network receives a temporary visitor name in that 
network (in a DNS domain of the visited network) which allows it to then communicate with the rest of 
the Internet. If the host needs to be reachable or authenticated as its normal DNS name, it gets its home 
directory service to insert a redirect this name to its current temporary visitor name in the guest network. It 
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also notifies the guest network of its home identity, based on name. When another host attempts to contact 
the visitor by its normal name, the home directory provides a redirect to the temporary visitor name, causing 
the other host to then contact the mobile host directly in the guest network. 

When the mobile host moves, transport connections can continue to function even though its address 
may change. The mobile host simply acquires a guest name in the new network and registers its real name 
with the guest network and its guest name with its home network. The transport connections simply rebind 
based on the name identification, the same as required when NAT translation state was lost or changed in 
the network. For real-time hand-off between guest networks, the mobile host can request that a relay node in 
the old network forward its packets (using encapsulation) to the new guest network for some limited period 
of time. This forwarding is canceled before the relay node reuses the address and name that was used by this 
guest host (allowing the relay node to use common state and time-out mechanisms to control the forwarding 
and the reuse). A reverse name lookup can also return the "real" name that redirects to this (temporary) 
name, providing what might be called reverse aliasing. A lookup on this real name is used to validate this 
reverse alias. 

With this approach, the key mechanism to support mobility is the adding and removing of redirects in 
the home directory of the mobile host and the registering of the mobile host in the guest realm. The guest 
network simply needs to allocate and reclaim temporary addresses and names the same as supported by 
current DHCP services. It does not require routing all packets to a mobile host through the home gateway 
for the mobile host or encapsulating traffic to and from the mobile host, as mobile IP proposals imply. 

6.2 Virtual Private Networks (VPN) 

Using WRAP, an ISP can provide a Virtual Private Network (VPN) service by creating for each enterprise 
a secure (virtual) transit realm that connects to each of its enterprise sites. The enterprise directory and 
routing system only needs to deal with the topology of the enterprise network with this "virtual" realm 
directly interconnecting all the sites. The different sites of the VPN can even have overlapping IPv4 address 
assignments (typically 10.X.X.X) yet still communicate directly without renumbering. 

The ISP implements this virtual realm simply by providing routing and secure communication between 
each site. In this case, the overhead from WRAP is 12 bytes. As an optimization, the ISP can provide at 
each site a relay node address for each other remote site in the VPN so packets can be addressed as though 
each site was directly connected through a relay to each other site, reducing the header overhead to 8 bytes. 
Thus, WRAP can also obviate the need to deploy MPLS [14]. 

6.3 Policy-based Routing 

WRAP supports policy-based routing across multiple realms 6 by using the WRAP path-based addressing to 
direct packets through certain relay nodes and to avoid others, with the directory mapping particular names 
to these policies. For instance, a special name in the name lookup can provide a special IRT to a destination 
that directs packets over a more secure ISP network to a particular destination rather than using a cheaper 
but less secure route. The ISP directory service can also provide different IRTs based on the class of service 
that the requesting customer is paying for. It is similar in this sense to source routing and tunneling, but 
with the key differences discussed in Section 10. 

This routing control can also be used for traffic engineering. 

6.4 Extended Forwarding Path Check 

WRAP supports an extended forwarding path (EFP) check based on the WRAP header indicating the (relay) 
path it took to the receiver, not just the port that the packet arrives on. The receiver can verify that the 
packet was received from trusted relay node based on the IP source address, only trusting the local network 
realm to prohibit source spoofing. It can further rely on the relay node to only accept packets from trusted 
relay nodes in other realms. With this constraints, a reverse path name lookup reliably yields the name of 
the source, at least to within some originating domain. 

With this approach, the true source of the packet is explicitly specified in the packet, up to the trustwor- 
thiness of the relay nodes. The conventional reverse path forwarding check is only used within a local realm 
to prevent local source spoofing. Thus, a receiver or relay can check whether the relays that the packet took 
6 Each realm can support its own local policy-based routing. 
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are trusted and accepted, independent of whether it would forward a packet to the source of this packet back 
along the same path. 

Unlike conventional source routing, WRAP operates with strict reverse path forwarding (RPF) checking 
in place and does not allow source spoofing attacks. 

RPF checks at the IP and WRAP levels are important because so-called source spoofing is the basis 
for many denial of service and security attacks. These attacks and various forms of network device failures 
and misconfiguration are a growing concern with the scaling of the Internet. A key part of handling these 
problems is having a reliable means of verifying the true packet source. Encryption techniques providing 
authentication and confidentiality can, by their cost in processing, actually make denial-of-service a bigger 
problem. That is, the increased time to decrypt a packet with secure communication, only to discover it is a 
bogus packet, means a node loses more resources in an encrypted denial-of-service attack than with plaintext 
messages. (Providing wire-speed hardware-supported encryption addresses this problem in part, but is an 
expensive solution for low-end systems and generally does not deal with setup processing, such PKE-based 
authentication on connection setup.) For mission-critical applications, denial-of-service may be as damaging 
an attack as any of the other possible security attacks. We view ERPF allowed by WRAP as an important 
feature for scaling anti-source spoofing and dealing with these DoS concerns. 

7 Implementation and Evaluation 

We have developed a prototype implementation of the extended directory and routing service required in 
TRIAD. The key issues are the client name lookup performance and the directory /routing storage and 
maintenance overhead. 

Regarding name lookup, we expect most environments to use transparent IRTs, which have the concate- 
nation property mentioned in Section 5. Thus, the caching of names behaves the same as with current DNS 
because a name server can lookup the address to a server once, then send name requests using the relay fast 
path to this server rather than through the name service on each intervening relay node. The concatenation 
property also allows addresses looked up for one client to be used for another client on the same "side" of a 
relay node. Caching of names thus behaves the same as with current DNS. 

Furthermore, content lookups would be typically handled by a content cache on the path to a primary 
content server, providing faster client service than the current Internet and keeping the name lookup (or 
content routing) local to this portion of the Internet close to the client. 

Opaquing the IRTs can defeat caching, particularly if the returned IRT encodes source dependencies, but 
the cost is low compared to the other overheads with secure connection setup. 

On a name cache miss, in TRIAD, the name lookup may proceed through several relay nodes, causing a 
full name lookup at each relay node. In contrast, a conventional DNS name cache miss (within an enterprise) 
causes a DNS request to be sent to a root name server. Thus, TRIAD may use more cycles in total, summed 
across several relay nodes, but it distributes this load over the relay nodes on the path of communication. In 
contrast, DNS incurs fewer total lookup cycles but concentrates the demand on the smaller number of root 
servers. 

The number of name suffixes which must be searched is large, but not unacceptably so. There are 
currently 1.7 million second-level names in use world-wide, e.g. Harvard.EDU, Ietf.ORG, etc. (This number 
closely matches the number of suffixes obtained from the experiment explained below.) Assuming 64 bytes of 
space per entry (including hash indexes, etc.), storing the whole name database would cost 128 megabytes, 
an insignificant amount of disk space, even if the number was to be 10 times as much by the time TRIAD 
was deployed. NBRP table lookup is not on the packet forwarding fast path, unlike IP routing, so time spent 
searching the table is typically only paid during connection setup rather than per-packet. Note also that a 
. name lookup already encounters the cost of searching through a database of this size in conventional DNS. 

In sum, we expect TRIAD name lookup to have comparable performance and scaling as current DNS, 
differing primarily for portions of the Internet configured for greater security requirements than supported 
by current DNS. 

Considering the directory and routing overhead, at the ISP level, the name aggregation generally closely 
matches the address and routing aggregation. For example, Harvard.EDU corresponds to a small number of 
IP address ranges that further correspond to a small number of routes. This strong correspondence means 
the aggregation feasible with routing table entries is largely intact in going to name-based routing and 
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directory services. Conversely, organizations with large numbers of hosts scattered throughout the Internet 
are uncommon. 

7.1 Expected NBRP Performance 

To evaluate the expected performance of name-based routing in the current Internet, we processed a com- 
prehensive list of address-to-name mappings in the Domain Name System[19] and BGP table dumps from 
the MAE-East exchange point[20] by the following algorithm, making the assumption that address realm 
boundaries roughly correspond to current BGP autonomous system boundaries: 

1. Each address range from the BGP table is matched with the DNS zones represented. (If fewer than 
site-threshold hosts in a range belong to an existing zone, they are removed from the table completely 
and assumed to be handled with the redirection mechanism.) 

2. Names whose associated routing information is made redundant by a superzone are also removed. 

3. Aggregates are created for any set of names larger than aggregate-threshold that have identical routing 
information (i.e., all known routes were identical, hot just the preferred route.) 

The resulting aggregates match those expected to be generated in a TRIAD relay node. 

One representative set of results is shown in Table 1. These numbers indicate that NBRP results in a 
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16.0 (5.0) 


20.6 (4.0) 


30.3 (3-2) 


original BGP 


68.2 


11.8 









Table 1: Number of routes (and aggregates) in thousands for different site and aggregate threshold values. With a 
site threshold of 10 and an aggregate threshold of 3, NBRP produces approximately 14,800 routing table entries (and 
5,900 aggregates) which improves significantly on the original BGP number of 68,200 routing table entries. 

set of destinations (and thus update frequency) comparable to BGP; higher-level aggregation may be able 
to reduce this yet further without resorting to renumbering or renaming. 

BGP does have a limited mechanism for aggregation: a single route update may include several address 
prefixes. It is not clear the extent to which BGP software makes use of this to optimize update calculations: 
there is no requirement that advertisements keep these address prefixes together, and the address ranges 
must appear separately in the IP routing table. The entry in Table 1 corresponding to "original BGP" with 
an aggregation threshold of 3 indicating 11,800 entries indicates the best possible number of routes with 
BGP aggregation. 

Addition of a new name is common, unlike addition of new BGP prefixes, and this name information 
must propagate to all relay nodes. However, addition of new names is done on human time scales; during the 
recent past, third-level domain names have been added at about 12 per minute. To put this in perspective, a 
backbone router may receive more than 2,000 routing updates per minute. Also, the actual level of routing 
updates necessary for new names is lower because changes to aggregates can be "batched" to reflect many 
new names with one update. 

7.2 WRAP Implementation and Performance 

WRAP incurs a low space and time overhead for communication on average because communication within 
a realm just uses the conventional IPv4 header. Given that most communication is local and the current 
Internet with NAT boxes is effectively at most 3 relays to anywhere, the packet header overhead on average 
is expected to be significantly less with WRAP than with IPv6 7 . 

7 One could argue that the Internet does not actually need more global addresses, by relying on efficient allocation and 
NAPT, given only about 1 percent of the IPv4 addresses are actually in use. However, WRAP is still beneficial for other 
reasons, such as connecting private address domains, VPNs and content routing. 
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This header overhead is significant because most packets are small and per-packet processing is a sig- 
nificant cost with small packets. This optimized local communication also suits small embedded systems, 
many of which use or will use limited bandwidth wireless communication. Moreover, it is readily hardware 
implementable because of the size of relay address to lookup can be fixed size. 

In comparison to conventional forwarding, relaying requires an additional lookup of the next forwarding 
component in the context of the virtual interface to which the packet is mapped with the (SA,DA) lookup. 
A hardware implementation may add an additional lookup resource to handle this or simply perform two 
lookups on the same memory, depending on the speed of this memory and the forwarding performance 
requirements. We expect initial hardware implementations may restrict the /offset they support, throwing 
packets with larger values to software. 

Multicast relaying uses additional state in the forwarding path but is the same implementation and 
performance. 

Our Linux implementation of WRAP added about 1,500 lines of code as a kernel module and incurred 
an extra 2.2 microsecond overhead (or 2.6 percent) for relaying compared to conventional IP forwarding. 8 
Thus, the complexity is minimal for either software or hardware, and the software performance overhead is 
minimal, and comparable to that required for NAT forwarding. 

8 WRAPID Gateways 

A WRAPID (WRAP-to-IP-Domain) gateway allows existing IPv4 end hosts to operate with TRIAD with- 
out modifications to their software. WRAPID provides translation between IPv4 addresses and WRAP 
addressing similar to the IPv4 to IPv4 translation provided by NAT boxes. 

A WRAPID gateway handles outgoing conventional DNS lookups, performing a DRP lookup using just 
the DNS name. The WRAPID gateway allocates an IPv4 address for this remote server and sets up a 
mapping to the appropriate WRAP header. This header may map directly to the remote host or to a 
WRAPID gateway that serves that host. When an (IPv4) packet is sent to this allocated address, the 
WRAPID gateway translates the packet to a WRAP packet with the appropriate header and forwards it 
onwards. On receiving a WRAP packet from an external host, the WRAPID gateway translates the packet 
to a simple IPv4 packet with the IP source appearing as this locally allocated address. 

The WRAPID gateway also handles incoming DRP requests, performing the name lookup internally, 
and then requesting a connection setup at the host, using the URL information in the DRP request and 
sends an HTTP request to the client, if that information is present in the DRP request. It then returns this 
connection information and splices the client connection into the connection it has established to the server. 

The WRAPID gateway can also implement WRAPsec, providing secure communication to the other 
WRAP endpoint, either a WRAP-enabled host or another WRAPID gateway. 

The WRAPID gateway allows WRAP to be deployed incrementally. In particular, one can have hosts 
on the same subnet being WRAP-enabled while others are not, yet still able to communicate with each 
other as well as hosts in other address realms. The optimization of eliminating the WRAP header when 
communicating within the same address realm means that a WRAP-enabled host never sends WRAP packets 
to other hosts in the same realm, so there is no need to discriminate between these hosts as part of local 
communication. Only the directory service interfacing to the rest of the Internet needs to distinguish. 
However, a full TRIAD implementation (with the attendant host changes) is required to provide end-to-end 
security and reliability. 

9 TRIAD Deployment 

TRIAD has a simple deployment path, based on user need, allowing TRIAD to be realized as an incremental 
evolution of the current Internet. 

At the content layer, DRP and NBRP can be implemented in firewalls and inter-realm routers with 
the additional capability to fail over to using the current Domain Name System, etc. to implement the 
functionality in regions of the network that do not support TRIAD. Similarly, content resolvers can make 
use of the existing naming infrastructure to locate other TRIAD gateways rather than participating in a 
dynamic routing protocol. We expect deployment to occur mainly at the edges of the network, and thus 
cannot depend on ISPs providing new infrastructure. Such a scenario could lead to an topology that would 
8 The test machine was a 333 MHz Celeron with 128 MB of RAM, running Linux 2.2.13. 
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have many thousands of realms peering in the "global" Internet, but there is little need for NBRP in such 
an environment. The amount of topological change in such a situation is small, and multihomed sites can 
easily list all their gateways as NS records rather than constantly updating the DNS. Later, these CRRs can 
be upgraded to content routers as ISPs begin offering NBRP. 

Deploying TRIAD for NAT is also compelling. Consider as an extreme example a foreign country with 
limited IPv4 addresses such as Thailand. The limitations of conventional NAT make it questionable as 
a solution to providing more addresses yet moving to IPv6 does not make sense either, given the limited 
deployment of IPv6, the limited product support, and the need to communicate with the IPv4 portion of 
the Internet. However, with TRIAD, each such country can install a WRAP relay router that interfaces to 
the Internet. Attached to this top-level relay are one or more WRAPID gateways that include conventional 
NAT capability. The conventional NAT capability allows these hosts to communicate with the existing con- 
ventional IPv4 Internet. Each ISP, country or even organization that adopts TRIAD is able to communicate 
with other organizations using TRIAD without consuming any of its global IPv4 addresses 9 . For instance, 
if Thailand and Indonesia both adopt TRIAD, they then have virtually unlimited addresses internally and 
between themselves, and are only constrained on the number of addresses they have available to communi- 
cate with the current Internet. (This is actually the same situation as if they had internally converted to 
IPv6, given they would still have to communicate with the rest of the planet using IPv4. But, with IPv6, 
they would also have to upgrade all their existing hosts and networking infrastructure.) 

Thus, each organization is motivated to adopt TRIAD because it allows them to communicate with other 
TRIAD organizations without using their limited global IPv4 addresses, and because it makes it easier for 
other TRIAD users to communicate with them. So, those organizations that are currently short of addresses 
are motivated to move to TRIAD and those that are not are still motivated if they are interested in having 
the former communicate with them. Given that most of the major web sites are in the United States, and the 
U.S. companies have been in the lead to build Web-based operations, there would be considerable commercial 
motivation to support TRIAD in the American web sites once foreign companies were using TRIAD among 
themselves. 

This initial deployment requires no real changes to end hosts and no change to the basic IPv4 routers and 
switches constituting the infrastructure of the leaf and backbone networks. It only requires the deployment 
of content routers and WRAPID gateways, but these are modest extensions of the current NAT-enabled 
routers. Here, we assume that end-user applications have been or will be modified in any case to deal with 
the lack of meaning of addresses across NAT boundaries. 

Once WRAP is deployed to some degree in the Internet, first host implementations are expected to 
arise with large-scale servers where eliminating the extra overhead, delay and point of failure of a WRAPID 
gateway may be warranted. Making an externally accessed server WRAP-enabled also eliminates the server 
use of an externally visible (IPv4) address which, with an active server, would be essentially allocated 
indefinitely to this server. During this transition, conventional IPv4 hosts and TRIAD-aware hosts can 
easily and efficiently co-exist in the same address realm. Given that WRAP appears relatively straight 
forward to implement, the main delay in getting all hosts upgraded to WRAP is expected to be the basic 
inertia in getting changes into commercial software and getting administrators of systems to upgrade their 
software. Hosts that need end-to-end security and reliability are also motivated to upgrade to native WRAP. 

Consequently, TRIAD is readily deployable incrementally. There is no need to change the network 
infrastructure within an address realm or to change backbone routers and management. The boundary 
(NAT) routers are upgraded to support TRIAD and then the hosts can then be individually upgraded to 
use WRAP natively. 

10 Related Work 

The original Internet directory service was supplied by a "hosts.txt" file that listed all hosts in the Internet. 
As the Internet grew, this approach was replaced by DNS [6] in 1985. Subsequent work on so-called network 
directories such as X.500 have suffered from misguided objectives of supporting naming of other types of 
objects such as mailboxes and providing more flexible ways of specifying identification, such as lists of 
attributes. 

9 This assumes the gateway already has one such address if the WRAP relays communicate over the existing wide-area IPv4 
infrastructure. 
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TRIAD draws on the direction established in the web of treating both host name and file name as part of 
the path name to content, and unifies the handling of these two portions of the URL. It further builds on the 
decentralized naming approach advocated from experience in the V distributed system [21], and effectively 
implemented in file systems, which can be summarized as: Names are external identification of objects and 
a server names what the objects it implements — nothing more and nothing less" . 

Current wide-area content routing depends on HTTP or DNS-level redirect. For instance, Cisco's Dis- 
tributed Director (DD) redirects a name lookup from the main site to a replica site closer to requesting 
client address, based on responses from a set of participating routers running an agent protocol, supporting 
DD. Unfortunately, the client incurs the response time penalty of accessing this main site DD before being 
directed to the closer site. Proprietary schemes by Akamai, Sightpath, Arrowpoint and others appear to 
work similarly. 

Web caching was introduced by the Harvest project, spawning a whole industry of vendors. Transparent 
caching evolved to eliminate the need for explicit configuration and the difficulty of configuring hierarchical 
caches. 

Protocols such as ICAP, Cisco's WCCP and Arrowpoint /Cisco's CAPP define communication between 
web caches, web caches and routers, and other content distribution devices. To date, these and other 
proprietary protocols have not be architected into a coherent Internet architecture. 

The XNS [23] Sequenced Packet Protocol (SPP) used a separate connection setup protocol, similar to 
the separation between DRP and TRIAD TCP we are proposing. 

NAT was introduced into the Internet in Jacobson's insightful early proposal [11] although the same 
techniques appear in some earlier distributed systems work [10]. Since 1992, various RFC's [12] have clarified 
the use of NAT, provided for private addresses [13] and clarified the terminology, use and problems [17]. 
Industry has deployed a variety of products supporting network address translation, including firewalls, 
routers and server load balancing switches. More recently, work on IPsec and others have recognized the 
problems with basing identity on IP addresses and the conflict of end-to-end security with the increasing 
deployment of NAT. 

RSIP [15] is an approach to dealing with NAT, where a host in a NAT realm explicitly obtains an external 
IP address, tunnels packets through the NAT gateway using this external IP address and thus can use IPsec 
and other protocols without requiring NAT translation. However, RSIP requires host modification to operate 
in this mode and it does not increase the number of external EP addresses. With all the extra benefits that 
TRIAD provides, it seems more effective and lower risk to modify the hosts to support native TRIAD. 

The path-based WRAP relay model of addressing as an extension of the basic forwarding level of con- 
ventional routers is similar in some respects to the Sirpent [1] form of loose source routing except WRAP is 
designed to work with IPv4. WRAP relaying is similar to loose source routing except the packet is forwarded 
at each relay with the source IP address that of the relay, not the original source address. Moreover, each 
specified address may be in a separate address realm, with translation between address realms occurring 
at each realm boundary. Source routing provides a source-controlled path but does not cross realms and 
does not change the source address on each hop, as is required for inter-realm communication. TRIAD 
path-based addressing could be provided as a new IP-level option. However, using a separate shim header 
seems preferable because of the inefficiency of routers handling packets with IP options, given that some 
options need to be handled by each router and others only need to be handled by the IP-addressed endpoint. 
Moreover, WRAP makes it easier for a hardware implementation to determine the offset of the transport 
header, which is important for layer 4 access control lists. WRAP is similar in this respect to IPv6 header 
extensions. 

IP tunneling has been used to effectively extend addressing by tunneling from one realm to another. 
However, tunneling makes layer 4 filtering harder because, with multi-hop tunneling, the location of the 
layer 4 header involves parsing each encapsulation. Also, unlike WRAP, the path the packet takes is lost 
with tunneling. Moreover, tunneling incurs greater overhead than WRAP and requires that the source know 
the path. Moreover, the packet size does not change with WRAP, unlike encapsulation and de-encapsulation 
that occurs with tunneling. 

MPLS [14] provides tagging of packets similar to WRAP, but below the IP level. MPLS does not provide 
more addresses beyond that provided by NAT, unlike WRAP. On the other hand, WRAP can be used intra- 
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realm and inter-realm for traffic engineering and VPNs, reducing, if not eliminating, the need for MPLS 10 . 
MPLS also requires special support in the forwarding path of all routers on the path, whereas WRAP 
and TRIAD only require support at the border or relay nodes. MPLS also requires a new mechanism for 
distributing tags. MPLS does not save the path a packet followed either. While the WRAP header does 
impose a higher overhead than an MPLS tag, it is less than IPv6 and less than conventional IPv4 tunneling, 
especially with multi-path tunnels. Thus, IP4 plus MPLS is not a solution to scaling and IPv6 plus MPLS 
carries all the disadvantages of both. Both WRAP and MPLS make the offset of the TCP/UDP ports 
variable within the packet, affecting the design of access control filters on packets. However, with the length 
field in the WRAP header at a fixed offset, it is straightforward for even a hardware implementation to 
determine the actual offset of layer 4 ports, as required for access control processing. Moreover, in initial 
deployment, we expect that firewalls may simply restrict WRAP packets to specific WRAP-enabled hosts, 
such as WRAPID gateways, which can filter further as needed. 

Recent IETF work has promoted "transparency" as an important property to achieve in the Internet, 
defined as "a single universal logical addressing scheme and the mechanisms by which packets may flow 
from source to destination essentially unaltered" [16]. We view that TRIAD provides transparency under 
this definition, viewing the "logical addressing scheme" to be DNS naming and the transmission of data 
without changing the data or its checksum as "essentially unaltered" . The changing of the addressing in the 
packet is not real alteration because corruption by intermediate points is as detectable as with conventional 
end-to-end delivery. 

The restriction of IP multicast to single-source was proposed in EXPRESS [4]. This single-source multi- 
cast approach is now being deployed. 

11 Concluding Remarks 

TRIAD is a promising candidate for the next generation Internet architecture. It addresses the key problem 
of scaling content distribution by defining a content layer that directly supports efficient content routing, 
transparent caching and content transformation. It further supports network address translation while 
providing end-to-end semantics, reliability and extensible addressing. Besides these benefits, TRIAD also 
provides a significantly improved directory service as well as innovative approaches to mobility, virtual 
private networks, policy-based routing and source spoofing. Compared to IPv6, TRIAD is more backwards 
compatible, more deployable, more efficient and more secure while providing the same end-to-end semantics 
and recovery relative to network failures. 

TRIAD, as the name suggests, is based on three key ideas. First, TRIAD places the external character- 
string name as the means of identification of endpoints, relegating the packet address to the role of a 
transient routing tag. In doing so, it makes network naming consistent with that used in file systems, where 
similar hierarchical names map to files, and internal system identifiers or handles are generated and used for 
efficiently in the file access operations. In fact, one can recognize both network and file-level names designate 
content or state, and see their combined usage in web URLs. 

Second, TRIAD integrates naming, routing and connection setup into a content layer, recognizing name 
lookup needs routing information to locate the closest replica to the requesting client. It also needs the same 
reliability, security and performance as routing. The integration of transport-layer connection setup with 
the name lookup allows the name lookup to be end-to-end while reducing the roundtrip delays for content 
access. As the bandwidth of the Internet increases to multi-gigabit rates, roundtrip times are becoming 
the dominant client performance issue. This integration also facilitates better failure handling between the 
directory and transport layer. 

Finally, TRIAD extends packet addressing with the ability to specify a variable-length path to the 
destination in a shim protocol called WRAP, allowing the directory service to control the path a packet 
takes. This path addressing also provides extensible addressability between address realms, efficient virtual 
private networking and scalable anti-source spoofing. The simplicity of WRAP makes it feasible to implement 
in hardware in the next generation of switch /routers, allowing wire speed relaying, even at the highest 
performance levels. Moreover, intra-realm communication can optimize out WRAP, incurring the same 
packet overhead in size and processing as IPv4. 

10 One of the original motivations for MPLS, efficient IP forwarding, has been eliminated by the advent of wire-speed hardware 
IPv4 forwarding engines. 
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Our current work is focused on designing and implementing the detailed protocols required by TRIAD 
and performing further evaluation and study to support this direction. Specifically, we are performing much 
more comprehensive studies of the large-scale behavior of name-based TCP and routing through simulation. 
The ability of name rebinding to handle routing topology changes and the effects of route aggregation need 
to be clearly demonstrated before TRIAD can achieve wide-scale deployment. However, we have confidence 
in TRIAD'S scalability, since the dynamics of naming and routing are similar to what already exists in the 
IPv4 Internet. 

We believe the primary competition to TRIAD at this stage is the continued ad hoc deployment short- 
term fixes and specialized mechanisms, including the proprietary approaches that have arisen for dealing 
with content distribution. Continued growth of the Internet without a guiding architecture risks increasing 
entropy as a result of these fixes, detracting overall from its future reliability, availability and security. We 
see TRIAD as an alternative to this unfortunate direction. 
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Abstract 

To construct high performance Web servers, system builders 
are increasingly turning to distributed designs. An important 
challenge that arises in such designs is the need to direct in- 
coming connections to individual hosts. Previous methods 
for connection routing (Layer 4 Switching) have employed a 
centralized node to handle all incoming requests. In contrast, 
we propose a distributed approach, called Distributed Packet 
Rewriting (DPR), in which all hosts of the distributed system 
participate in connection routing. DPR promises better scal- 
ability and fault-tolerance than the currrent practice of using 
centralized, special-purpose connection routers. In this pa- 
per, we describe our implementation of four variants of DPR 
and compare their performance. We show that DPR pro- 
vides performance comparable to centralized alternatives, 
measured in terms of throughput and delay. Also, we show 
that DPR enhances the scalability of Web server clusters by 
eliminating the performance bottleneck exhibited when cen- 
tralized connection routing techniques are utilized. 



1. Introduction 

The phenomenal, continual growth of the World Wide Web 
(Web) is imposing considerable strain on Internet resources, 
prompting numerous concerns about the Web's continued vi- 
ability. In that respect, one of the most common bottlenecks 
is the performance of Web servers — popular ones in partic- 
ular. To build high performance Web servers, designers are 
increasingly turning to distributed systems. In such systems, 
a collection of hosts work together to serve Web requests. 
Distributed designs have the potential for scalability and cost- 
effectiveness; however, a number of challenges must be ad- 
dressed to make a set of hosts function efficiently as a single 
server. 
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Connection Routing: Consider the sequence of events that 
occur as a result of a client requesting a document from a 
Web server. First, the client resolves the host's domain name 
to an initial IP address. Second, the IP address itself may 
represent a distributed system, and one of the hosts in the 
system must be chosen to serve the request. There are many 
ways to perform the first mapping (from domain name to ini- 
tial IP address). For example, this mapping could be coded 
in the application as is done within Netscape Navigator to 
access Netscape's Home Page [8]. Alternately, this mapping 
could be done through DNS by advertising a number of IP ad- 
dresses for a single domain name. Similarity, there are many 
ways to perform the second mapping (from initial IP address 
to actual host). For example, this mapping could be done at 
the application level, using the HTTP redirection approach 
[1] or using a dispatcher at the server [2, 17]. 

While initial attempts to implement connection routing 
for scalable Web servers focused on using the mapping from 
domain names to IP addresses [10], recent attempts have fo- 
cussed on the second kind of mapping (IP addresses to hosts) 
because of the potential for finer control of load distribution. 
One common feature of all of these attempts (whether pro- 
posed or implemented) is that a centralized mechanism is em- 
ployed to perform the mapping from IP addresses to hosts. 
Examples include the Berkeley MagicRouter [2], the Cisco 
Local Director [17], and IBM's TCP Router [7] and Network 
Dispatcher [9]. 

Distributed Connection Routing using DPR: In contrast, 
DPR is a technique that allows the mapping between IP ad- 
dress and host to be implemented in a distributed, efficient, 
and scalable fashion. In particular, DPR can be viewed as a 
distributed method of mapping m IP addresses to n servers. 1 
Using DPR, every host in a Web server cluster acts both as a 
server and as a connection router. Thus, unlike existing solu- 
tions that rely on a single, centralized connection router, DPR 
enables both the service and the routing responsibilities to be 



1 If m = 1, then DPR becomes similar to the centralized solutions men- 
tioned above — the difference being that DPR allows both packet routing and 
service to be combined on the same node. 
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shared by all hosts in the cluster. Distributing the connection 
routing functionality allows for true scalability, since adding 
a new host to the cluster automatically adds enough capacity 
to boost both Web service and connection routing capacities. 

To illustrate the benefits of using DPR, consider the prob- 
lem of scaling up a Web site that initially consists of a sin- 
gle server host. Adding a second server host using typical 
existing solutions (for example, Cisco's Local Director [17], 
or IBM's NetDispatcher [9]) requires using special-purpose 
hardware to distribute incoming HTTP requests between the 
two server hosts. This kind of centralized solution provides 
connection routing capacity that far surpasses what a two- 
host server is likely to require. In other words, the upgrade 
path (and hence the price tag) for a centralized solution is 
not truly incremental: the two-host server will be roughly 
three times the cost (if an ordinary PC is used as a central- 
ized router) and may reach ten times the cost of a single-host 
server. 

An additional, important issue for many content providers 
is that the centralized solution creates a single-point-of- 
failure in the system, which leads to even more costly solu- 
tions such as using a second, standby connection router. Thus 
for mission-critical Web sites, centralized connection routing 
escalates the imbalance in capacity between connection rout- 
ing and connection service. These problems disappear when 
using a DPR-based architecture. Adding a second server to 
the site requires no special hardware, introduces no single- 
point-of-failure, and utilizes the added capacity (and hence 
dollars spent) to scale both the connection routing and con- 
nection service capacities equally. 

Paper Contribution and Scope: The novelty of DPR lies 
in its distribution of the connection routing protocol (Layer 
4 Switching), which allows all hosts in the system to partic- 
ipate in request redirection, thereby eliminating the practice 
of using a special purpose connection router to achieve that 
functionality. 

DPR is one of the salient features of Commonwealth — 
an architecture and prototype for scalable Web servers being 
developed at Boston University. The design of DPR is driven 
by a large set of goals that the Commonwealth architecture 
strives to achieve. These goals are: 

1 . Transparency: Clients should not be exposed to design 
internals. For example, a solution that allows a client to 
distinguish between the various servers in the cluster — 
and hence target servers individually — is hard to control. 

2. Scalability: Increasing the size of the cluster should re- 
sult in a proportional improvement in performance. In 
particular, no performance bottlenecks should prevent the 
design from scaling up. 

3. Efficiency: The capacity of the cluster as a whole should 
be as close as possible to the total capacity of its con- 
stituent servers. Thus, solutions that impose a large over- 
head are not desired. 

4. Graceful Degradation: The failure of a system compo- 
nent should result in a proportional degradation in the 



offered quality of service. For example, a solution that 
allows for a single point of failure may result in major 
disruptions due to the failure of a miniscule fraction of 
the system. 

5. Connection Assignment Flexibility: Connection assign- 
ment techniques should be flexible enough to support re- 
source management functionalities — such as admission 
control and load balancing. 

In the remainder of this paper we show how DPR sup- 
ports these goals in the construction of the Commonwealth 
server. In the next section we review related work and show 
why DPR is different from previous proposals for connection 
routing in Web servers. Then in Section 3 we describe the de- 
sign tradeoffs for DPR and the variants of DPR that we have 
implemented and tested in our laboratory. In Section 4 we 
show performance results using DPR, indicating that DPR 
induces minimal overhead and that it achieves performance 
scalability superior to that achievable using existing central- 
ized connection routing. Finally, in Section 5 we conclude 
with a summary. 

2. Related Work 

Preliminary work on scalability of Web servers has been per- 
formed at NCSA [10] and DEC WRL [14]. In both cases, 
load is balanced across server hosts by providing a mapping 
from a single host name to multiple IP addresses. In accor- 
dance with DNS standard, the different host IP addresses are 
advertised in turn [16]. In addition to its violation of the 
transparency property discussed in the previous section, both 
the NCSA and DEC WRL studies observe that this "Round 
Robin DNS" (RR-DNS) approach leads to significant imbal- 
ance in load distribution among servers. The main reason is 
that mappings from host names to IP addresses are cached by 
DNS servers, and therefore can be accessed by many clients 
while in the cache. The simulations in [7] suggest that, even 
if this DNS caching anomaly is resolved, the caching of Host- 
to-IP translations at the clients is enough to introduce signif- 
icant imbalance. 

Rather than delegating to DNS the responsibility of dis- 
tributing requests to individual servers in a cluster, several 
research groups have suggested the use of a local "router" 
to perform this function. For example, the NOW project 
at Berkeley has developed the MagicRouter [2], which is 
a packet-filter-based approach [13] to distributing network 
packets in a cluster. The MagicRouter acts as a switch- 
board that distributes requests for Web service to the indi- 
vidual nodes in the cluster. To do so requires that packets 
from a client be forwarded (or "rewritten") by the Magic- 
Router to the individual server chosen to service the client's 
TCP connection. Also, it requires that packets from the server 
be "rewritten" by the MagicRouter on their way back to the 
client. This packet rewriting mechanism gives the illusion 
of a "high-performance" Web Server, which in reality con- 
sists of a router and a cluster of servers. The emphasis of 
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the MagicRouter work is on reducing packet processing time 
through "Fast Packet Interposing", not on the issue of bal- 
ancing load. Other solutions based on similar architectures 
include the Local Director by Cisco [17] and the Interactive 
Network Dispatcher by IBM [9]. 

An architecture slightly different from that of the Magic- 
Router is described in [7], in which a "TCP Router" acts 
as a front-end that forwards requests for Web service to the 
individual back-end servers of the cluster. Two features of 
the TCP Router differentiate it from the MagicRouter solu- 
tion mentioned above. First, rewriting packets from servers 
to clients is eliminated. To do so requires modifying the 
server host kernels, which is not needed under the Magic- 
Router solution. Second, the TCP Router assigns connections 
to servers based on the state of these servers. This means that 
the TCP Router must keep track of connection assignments. 

The architecture presented in [11] uses a TCP-based 
switching mechanism to implement a distributed proxy 
server. The motivation for this work is to address the per- 
formance limitations of client-side caching proxies by allow- 
ing a number of servers to act as a single proxy for clients of 
an institutional network. The architecture in [1 1] uses a cen- 
tralized dispatcher (a Depot) to distribute client requests to 
one of the servers in the cluster representing the proxy. The 
function of the Depot is similar to that of the MagicRouter. 
However, due to the caching functionality of the distributed 
proxy, additional issues are addressed — mostly related to the 
maintenance of cache consistency among all servers in the 
cluster. 



3. Implementation of DPR 

As described in Section 1, our goals in developing DPR 
were transparency, scalability, efficiency, fault tolerance, and 
flexibility in connection assignment. Previous centralized 
approaches (described in Section 2) have focused on trans- 
parency and load balance: these are natural features deriving 
from a design using centralized routing. The two dominant 
styles of centralized routing are shown in Figure 1 (a) and (b). 
Figure 1 (a) shows the MagicRouter style, in which packets 
traveling in both directions are rewritten by a centralized host. 
Figure 1 (b) shows the TCP router style, in which only pack- 
ets traveling from the clients are rewritten, still by a central- 
ized host. An important advantage of the TCP router style is 
that the majority of bytes in a Web server flow from the server 
to the client, and these packets do not require rewriting. 

In contrast to centralized approaches, we seek to address 
our wider set of goals, which also include scalability and fault 
tolerance. As a result we adopt a distributed approach to TCP 
routing, namely distributed packet rewriting. Under DPR, 
each host in the system provides both Web service and packet 
routing functions, as shown in Figure 1(c). Under DPR the 
structure of any connection is conceptually a loop passing 
through three hosts (client and two server hosts). The entire 
set may have no hosts in common with another connection on 



the same distributed server. We refer to the first server host 
to which a packet arrives as the rewriter, and the second host 
as the destination. 

Centralized schemes place the rewriting task within the 
routers connecting a distributed web server to the internet (or 
as close to such routers as possible). DPR instead transfers 
this responsibility to the Web servers it concerns. This can 
be seen as an instantiation of the end-to-end argument: the 
choice of the final server is essentially a service-specific de- 
cision, and so should be made as close as possible to the ser- 
vice points rather than being distributed throughout general- 
purpose network components. 

Another important advantage of DPR is that the amount 
of routing bandwidth scales with the size of the system, in 
contrast to the centralized approaches. Furthermore, since the 
routing function is distributed, this system can not be wholly 
disabled by the failure of a single node — as is possible under 
centralized approaches. 

The DPR scheme assumes that requests arrive at the in- 
dividual hosts of the server. This can occur in a number of 
ways. The simplest approach (which we currently use) is 
to distribute requests using Round-Robin DNS. Although re- 
quests may well arrive in a unbalanced manner because of 
the limitations of RR-DNS, hosts experience balanced de- 
mands for service because of the redistribution of requests 
performed by DPR. 

Design Tradeoffs 

Two design issues arise in determining the specific capabili- 
ties of a DPR implementation. First, will routing decisions be 
based on stateless functions, or will it require per-connection 
state? Second, how should rewritten traffic be carried on 
the server network? The following sections investigate these 
questions and describe decisions made in our various imple- 
mentations extending the Linux 2.0.30 kernel with DPR sup- 
port. 

Stateless vs Stateful Routing: 

It is possible to balance load across server hosts using a state- 
less routing function, e.g., a function that computes a hash 
value based on the source and destination IP and TCP port 
addresses of the original packet. On the other hand, more 
sophisticated load balancing policies may require more in- 
formation than what is contained in the packets, for example, 
knowledge of load on other hosts. In this case, each rewrit- 
ing host must maintain a routing table with an entry for each 
connection that is currently being handled by that host. 
Stateless Approach: In the stateless approach, we use a sim- 
ple hash function on the client's IP address and port number 
to determine the destination of each packet. Since the client's 
IP/port forms a unique key for requests arriving at the server, 
this function is sufficient to distribute requests. 

Using server logs from the BU Web site in simple sim- 
ulations, we have verified that our hash function is effective 
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(a) MagicRouter/LocalDirector (b) TCp Router (c) Distributed Packet Rewrit mg 

Figure 1. Illustration of various architectures for distributed Web Servers 



at balancing load (in terms of hits per server over time) for 
actual client request arrivals. An important factor in this suc- 
cess is the use of the client port number as an input to the 
hash function; the client's TCP layer indirectly chooses the 
final server when it selects its ephemeral TCP port. Succes- 
sive port numbers from the same client should map to dif- 
ferent server hosts, dispersing each burst across servers, and 
thus alleviating the imbalance due to the burstiness of client 
requests [7]. 

Although stateless implementations are lightweight and 
the resulting server load distributions are acceptable, we must 
keep in mind the inability of the rewriter to route a con- 
nection based on other factors (such as end-server load, dis- 
tance, availability, or the necessity that successive requests be 
routed to the same host for correct session semantics). 
Stateless/LAN Implementation: This variant takes the sim- 
plicity and speed of stateless MAC address rewriting to an 
extreme. Because no state is stored, the additional code and 
data required is small. The Stateless/LAN implementation 
simply overwrites the MAC address of the packet and re- 
transmits it on the LAN. The simplicity of the transformation 
allows rewriting to occur in the context of the network de- 
vice driver, namely, in the kernel routine that device drivers 
use to register incoming packets. This implementation thus 
receives, rewrites, and retransmits packets all within a single 
interrupt service cycle; furthermore, no device-specific mod- 
ifications are required. 

While rewriting the entire request in the interrupt rou- 
tine provides performance virtually indistinguishable from 
that of a dedicated rewriting router (see Section 4), our 
Stateless/LAN implementation is not practical. When State- 
less/LAN processes fragmented packets, only the first IP 
fragment contains the necessary TCP port information to en- 
sure proper delivery and subsequent fragments are misrouted. 



Because of this shortcoming, we used this implementation 
only as an indication of an upper bound on the performance 
that can be achieved with DPR-style techniques. 
Stateful Approach: In the stateful approach, the packet rout- 
ing decision is based on more information than is contained 
in the packet. For example, a stateful approach is necessary 
in order to route connections based on the current load on 
each server host. Most of our efforts have concentrated on 
this approach. 

Stateful Implementation: In the stateful method, rewriters 
must track TCP connection establishment and termination. A 
table of connections currently being rewritten is maintained 
by each host and is consulted in order to rewrite each packet. 
In implementing these functions we were able to adapt fea- 
tures from code already present in the Linux kernel that sup- 
ports IP Masquerading. IP Masquerading [12] was devel- 
oped to allow multiple hosts to function behind a firewall 
without valid IP addresses. Thus, IP Masquerading supports 
connections that are initiated from the "hidden" hosts. In or- 
der to support a distributed server, we need to support con- 
nections connecting to the hidden hosts. 

Using the IP Masquerading functions adapted to support 
a distributed server, the rewriter has considerable freedom 
to choose a destination when it receives the first packet of a 
client's TCP stream. After noting its decision in a state table, 
it then forwards each packet associated with the connection 
using either the MAC rewriting or IPIP encapsulation tech- 
nique, depending on the network location of the destination. 

At present, the routing decision for a newly observed con- 
nection is made by simply obtaining the next entry in a ring of 
server addresses. This ring is extended to user space through 
a setsockopt (2 ) system call. By populating the ring in- 
telligently, a user daemon can adjust the rewriting policy as 
server conditions change. 
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We note that independently and at approximately the 
same time as our work, Clarke developed a general-purpose 
TCP forwarding kernel extension based on IP Masquerading 
[5] which can also be used to support implementation of dis- 
tributed Web servers. 

Addressing Techniques: 

There are two approaches to addressing packets bound for 
another host in a multiple-server environment, depending on 
whether the original destination IP address must be commu- 
nicated from the rewriter to the destination host. 

The first approach is appropriate when there is only one 
published IP address for the whole Web server cluster (as 
would be the case when a centralized connection router is 
used). In this case, the original packet's destination IP ad- 
dress (IPi) is replaced with that of the new destination (IP 2 ) 
and then the packet is routed normally. When the new des- 
tination transmits packets to the client, it must be careful to 
replace its IP source address (IP 2 ) with that of the rewriter 
(IPi), because the client believes its connection to be with 
the rewriter (i.e. l?i). Every host in the Web server cluster 
knows that its outbound traffic should always bear the source 
address IPi , so the address IPi need not explicitly appear in 
rewritten packets. 

One consequence of this technique is that the IP and TCP 
checksums need to be adjusted when rewriting, since they 
both depend on the destination IP addresses in the packet. (In 
practical terms, only the IP checksum is important, since IP 
routers do not examine the payload of IP packets they en- 
counter [3]. However, firewalls and other types of "smart 
routers" might in fact examine the TCP checksum, so it is 
advisable to recompute it as well.) 

The second approach applies to systems with more than 
one published IP address, as in DPR. In a DPR system, a 
mechanism is needed to communicate both the original ad- 
dress (IPx) and the rewritten address (IP2) in packets sent 
between the rewriter and the destination hosts so that the des- 
tination knows how to populate the IP source address field. 
The most efficient method we used was to rewrite the MAC 
address of the packet and retransmit, leaving the original 
packet's IP addresses and checksums undisturbed. (This is 
how Internet hosts normally send packets through a gateway.) 
Although fast, the method only works if both servers are lo- 
cated on the same LAN. If the servers are on different LANs, 
then IP-level routing is necessary. In this case we tunnel the 
original packet to IP2 with IPIP encapsulation as described in 
RFC2003 [ 1 5] . When the packet arrives at IP 2 , the outer IPIP 
header is discarded and the inner header is interpreted. 

Whether MAC rewriting or IPIP encapsulation is used, 
the server with primary address IP2 eventually receives and 
processes an IP packet bearing the original destination ad- 
dress IPi. Therefore, each server must be configured to re- 
spond to all of the possible original destination addresses 
(such as IPi) in addition to its own primary address. In our 
Linux implementation, this was just a matter of adding loop- 



back alias devices with the extra addresses. 



4. Performance Evaluation 

In this section we describe the performance of DPR vari- 
ants. We have two goals: first, to characterize the overheads 
present in DPR; and second, to study the scalability of DPR 
as compared to centralized connection routing. 

To address these two goals we ran two series of exper- 
iments. The first series used a small network in determin- 
ing the performance overhead of Stateful DPR and State- 
less/LAN DPR when compared to a centralized connection 
router, and to baseline cases involving no connection rout- 
ing. For this set of experiments we used the SPECweb96 [6] 
benchmarking tool because it places relatively smooth load- 
ing on the server over time. 

The second series of experiments concentrated on explor- 
ing the scalability of Stateful DPR compared to centralized 
connection routing. Since our goal in this section was to ex- 
plore how DPR would behave under realistic conditions, we 
used the Surge reference generator [4] to provide the server 
workload. Surge is a tool developed as part of the Com- 
monwealth project that attempts to accurately mimic a 
fixed population of users accessing a Web server. It adheres 
to six empirically measured statistical properties of typical 
client requests, including request size distribution and inter- 
arrival time distribution. As a result, it places a much burstier 
load on the server than does SPECweb96. In addition, while 
SPECweb96 uses an open system model (requested work- 
load is specified in GETs/sec), Surge adopts a closed system 
model (workload is generated by a fixed population of users, 
which alternate between making requests and lying idle). As 
a result, Surge's workload intensity is measured in units of 
User Equivalents (UEs). 

In both series of experiments we restricted our configura- 
tions to a single LAN in order to provide repeatable results. 
Although the LAN was not completely isolated during our 
measurements, only a negligible amount of unrelated traffic 
(mostly ARP requests) was present. 

4.1. Performance Overhead of DPR 

As described above, SPECweb96's principal independent 
parameter is the requested throughput, measured in HTTP 
GETs per second. The measured results of each experiment 
are the achieved throughput (which may be lower than what 
was requested) and the average time to complete an HTTP 
GET (measured in msec/GET). For each experiment, we ran 
SPECweb96 for the recommended 5 minute warmup, after 
which measurements were taken for 10 minutes. System 
hosts (both clients and servers) consisted of Hewlett-Packard 
Vectra PCs, each having a 200MHz Pentium Pro processor, 
32 MB of memory, and a SCSI hard drive. Servers ran Linux 
2.0.30 on Linux ext2 filesystems, while clients ran Windows 
NT 4.0. We used the NT Performance Monitor to ensure that 
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our clients had capacity to spare when our servers became 
saturated. The LAN was a 100 Mbit/sec Hewlett-Packard 
AnyLAN switch; this star network is frame-compatible with 
Ethernet, but it also uses a round-robin schedule together with 
a client sensing mechanism so that packet collisions do not 
occur. The Web servers used were Apache 1.2.4. 
We describe the results of six experiments: 

Baseline 1-Host. This experiment tests the performance of a 
single, unmodified server driven by a single client. 

Baseline 2-Host. This experiment consists of two simulta- 
neous copies of the Baseline 1-Host experiment. It uses 
two clients and two servers, and each client sends requests 
to only one server. 

Centralized Router. This experiment consists of two clients 
sending requests to a centralized connection router, which 
then distributes the load evenly between two servers. The 
Centralized Router implementation is our Stateful DPR 
configured to redirect all connections to the other two 
servers (i.e. the routing function does not compete with 
local web service). 

Stateless/Imbalanccd. This experiment uses the State- 
less/LAN variant of DPR, running on two hosts. Two 
clients generate requests, but they send all requests to one 
of the server hosts, which then redistributes half of them. 

Stateful/Imbalanced. This experiment uses the Stateful 
variant running on two hosts. Again two clients generate 
requests, sending all requests to one host, which redis- 
tributes half of them. 

Stateful/Balanced. This experiment again uses the Stateful 
variant, but now the two clients generate equal amounts of 
requests for each server host. Each host then redistributes 
half of its requests, sending them to the other server. 

Baseline 1-Host and Baseline 2-Host define the range of pos- 
sible performance for the systems under study, with Baseline 
2-Host defining the best performance that might be expected 



from a 2-host server system. The Centralized Router results 
represent the performance of the most common alternative to 
DPR, and show the effect of removing the packet rewriting 
function from the server hosts. Note that each packet travels 
through two server nodes in the DPR and Centralized Router 
cases, and through only one server node in the Baseline cases. 

The Stateless/Imbalanced and Stateful/Imbalanced exper- 
iments serve to show the worst possible performance of DPR, 
i.e., when the arriving request load is maximally imbalanced 
(all requests to one host). The Stateful/Balanced experiment 
allows comparison of the best and worst possible load arrival 
distributions for DPR. 

Throughput: 

In Figure 2 we show the achieved throughput of each ex- 
perimental system as a function of the requested throughput. 
The Baseline 1-Host case saturates at about 100 GETs/sec, 
and the Baseline 2-Host case at the corresponding level of 
about 200 GETs/sec. In between the experiments fall into 
two groups: the Stateful experiments saturate at about 180 
GETs/sec, while the Stateless/Imbalanced and Centralized 
Router saturate at about 195 GETs/sec. The fact that the 
Stateful/Balanced and Stateful/Imbalanced show nearly iden- 
tical performance indicates that when requests arrive in a 
highly imbalanced way and all packet rewriting occurs on 
only one host, DPR is still able to achieve good throughput. 
This comparison indicates that the performance demand of 
packet rewriting is quite moderate, and so adding a packet 
rewriting function to a host already performing Web service 
does not represent a significant additional burden. 

Comparing the Stateful and Stateless cases, we see that 
the Stateless case performs indistinguishably from the Cen- 
tralized Router case, and they both are equivalent to the Base- 
line 2-Host case (in which no packet rewriting is taking place 
at all). The similarity of the Stateless to the Baseline 2-Host 
case shows that the performance cost of packet rewriting in 
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Surge User Equivalents per Host 

Figure 4. Throughput Comparison 



Number of Server Hosts 

Figure 5. Scalability Comparison 



the Stateless/LAN implementation is negligible. 

An important implication of the similarity of the Stateless 
and Centralized Router cases is that the centralized connec- 
tion routing architecture is not cost-effective. This is because 
an entire node has been allocated to the connection routing 
task (there are three nodes in the Centralized Router case 
and only two in the DPR cases). Thus the additional cost of 
adding a specialized connection router to a small system may 
not be justified. It is just as efficient, and cheaper, to use the 
server hosts already present to perform the connection rout- 
ing function. This point will be reinforced by our results in 
Section 4.2 on the scalability of the DPR architecture com- 
pared to the centralized routing architecture. 

Delay: 

In addition to providing high throughput, it is important to 
verify that DPR does not add unacceptable delays to the sys- 
tem. In Figure 3 we show the average response time of an 
HTTP GET (in msec/GET) as a function of system through- 
put, for the same six experiments. In this figure we only 
plot those points for which achieved and requested through- 
put are nearly equal, so throughput does not reach quite the 
same maximum values as in Figure 2. Figure 3 shows that 
the experiments break into the same groupings as before. 
Again, the Stateful/Balanced and Stateful/Imbalanced cases 
show approximately similar performance. Furthermore the 
Stateless case shows approximately similar delays to the TCP 
Router and the Baseline 2-Host cases. 

Since packets travel through an additional server node in 
the DPR and TCP Router cases as compared to the Baseline 
2-Host case, there is a potential for greater delay in those 
cases. However, it appears that the additional delays induced 
by the additional hop are small compared to the average re- 
sponse time for an HTTP GET. The response time of an av- 
erage HTTP GET under SPECweb96 is in the range of 25 to 
1 50 milliseconds on a LAN. Were the system serving packets 
over the global Internet, response times would be even greater 
since the added round-trip times would be tens to hundreds of 



milliseconds as well. The addition of additional packet pro- 
cessing due to Stateless/LAN DPR, which appears to be on 
the order of tens to hundreds of microseconds, is a negligible 
additional cost for a Web server application. 

4.2. Scalability of DPR 

The previous section showed that the overheads of DPR were 
no greater than that of a centralized connection router, and 
that even when connection routing load was completely un- 
balanced, system performance did not suffer. These results 
suggest that DPR should show good scalability, but it is still 
necessary to evaluate DPR's scalability in practice. For com- 
parison purposes we also evaluate the centralized connection 
routing case. 

The scalability series of experiments took place on differ- 
ent equipment than the performance overhead experiments. 
All of the Web/DPR servers were Dell Dimension PCs with 
64 MB of memory and IDE hard drives running Linux 2.0.30 
and Apache 1 .2. 1 . Four of the Web servers had 200 MHz 
Pentium Pro processors, and one had a 233 MHz Pentium 
II. The latter system appears in our results as the fourth Web 
server in both DPR and centralized connection router experi- 
ments. Our fastest system, a 266 MHz Pentium II, was used 
only as a connection router. Both clients and servers used 
Linux ext2 file systems. The LAN was a 12-port 3Com Su- 
perStack II Switch 3000 10/100 running Ethernet in full du- 
plex at lOOMb/s. The total bandwidth measured during the 
experiments show that network capacity was not a limiting 
factor; we also observed that our clients were able to saturate 
our servers before reaching their own capacity. 

As described above, for these experiments we used the 
Surge load generator. In the DPR cases, we configured Surge 
so that equal amounts of traffic were directed at each server 
host. In an N host system, each DPR host serves l/N of the 
requests locally and distributes (iV - 1)/JV of the requests 
equally to the other hosts in the system. In adopting this 
routing policy, our results for DPR are quite conservative. 
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A better policy that is still quite practical would be for each 
server host to only redirect requests that arrive when the host 
is loaded above the system average; in that case, a fraction of 
requests much smaller than (N — l)/N would be redirected, 
and the overall performance of the DPR system would be bet- 
ter than that reported here. 

In our experiments we compare iV-host DPR systems 
to centralized routing configurations consisting of JV server 
hosts plus a connection router. By doing so, we emphasize 
the scalability difference between the architectures. How- 
ever these tests do not compare equivalent systems in terms of 
hardware costs; as described above, it is more cost-effective 
to organize a system of iV hosts in a DPR architecture than to 
set aside one host solely for connection routing. 

In order to scale the demand placed on the server sys- 
tems as the number of server hosts grows, it is necessary to 
proportionally increase the number of User Equivalents used 
in Surge. For this reason we report results in terms of User 
Equivalents per server host. 

The achieved throughput for a range of both DPR sys- 
tems and centralized routing systems is shown in Figure 4. 
This figure shows that for small systems (2-3 hosts), DPR and 
centralized routing behave approximately equivalently. How- 
ever for larger systems (4-5 hosts), the centralized approach 
seems to show lower maximum throughout than the DPR ap- 
proach. This evidence that the centralized node is beginning 
to become a bottleneck is supported by the fact that the dif- 
ference between the two systems becomes more pronounced 
as the demand grows. 

To illustrate the onset of a bottleneck effect in the central- 
ized routing case, we show the peak throughput achieved as a 
function of the size of the system in Figure 5. Peak through- 
put was obtained in each case by averaging the throughput 
over the range 50-60 UEs per host (which in each case was 
where system saturation was judged to have set in). The fig- 
ure also shows the "ideal" throughput obtained by simply 
scaling up the throughput obtained by a single unmodifed 
host. 

This figure shows that DPR obtains near-perfect speedup 
for server systems up to five hosts in size. In contrast, the 
centralized routing architecture seems to show signs of inef- 
ficiency at larger sizes; on four hosts, maximum throughput 
under centralized routing has dropped to 94% of ideal, and 
on five hosts the centralized system is only 86% efficient. 

5. Summary 

In this paper we have proposed and experimentally evalu- 
ated a protocol for routing connections in a distributed server 
without employing any centralized resource. Instead of us- 
ing a distinguished node to route connections to their desti- 
nations, as in previous systems, Distributed Packet Rewrit- 
ing (DPR) involves all the hosts of the distributed system in 
connection routing. The benefits that DPR presents over cen- 



tralized approaches are considerable: the amount of routing 
power in the system scales with the number of nodes, and the 
system is not completely disabled by the failure of any one 
node. DPR allows more cost-effective scaling of distributed 
servers, and as a result more directly supports the goals of the 
Commonwealth project. 
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Abstract 

Keyword indices, topic directories, and link-based 
rankings are used to search and structure the rapidly 
growing Web today. Surprisingly little use is made 
of years of browsing experience of millions of people. 
Indeed, this information is routinely discarded by 
browsers. Even deliberate bookmarks are stored in 
a passive and isolated manner. All this goes against 
Vannevar Bush's dream of the Memex: an enhanced 
supplement to personal and community memory. 

We propose to demonstrate the beginnings of a 
'Memex' for the Web: a browsing assistant for individ- 
uals and groups with focused interests. Memex blurs 
the artificial distinction between browsing history and 
deliberate bookmarks. The resulting glut of data is 
analyzed in a number of ways at the individual and 
community levels. Memex constructs a topic directory 
customized to the community, mapping their interests 
naturally to nodes in this directory. This lets the 
user recall topic-based browsing contexts by asking 
questions like "What trails was I following when I was 
last surfing about classical music?" and "What are 
some popular pages in or near my community's recent 
trail graph related to music?" 

1 Motivation 

Three paradigms have emerged for exploring the Web: 
keyword search, directory browsing, and following 
links. Popular search engine and directory sites are 
visited tens of millions of times per day. We speculate 
that the total number of clicks per day is orders of 
magnitude larger. This third source of information, 
the browsing history of millions of Web users over 
several years, an information source that dwarfs the 
scale of the Web itself, is almost entirely discarded 
by browsers as 'history'. Deliberate 'bookmarks' 
are preserved, but passively, in browser-dependent 
formats; this separates them from the dominant world 
of HTML hypermedia, even if their owners were willing 
to share them (as they are, in our experience, with all 
but a small section of their browsing activity). 



Permission to copy without fee all or part of this material is 
granted provided that the copies are not made or distributed for 
direct commercial advantage, the VLDB copyright notice and 
the title of the publication and its date appear, and notice is 
given that copying is by permission of the Very Large Data Base 
Endowment. To copy otherwise, or to republish, requires a fee 
and/or special permission from the Endowment. 
Proceedings of the 26th VLDB Conference, 
Cairo, Egypt, 2000. 



In 1945, Vannevar Bush dreamt of Memex: an 
enhanced, intimate supplement to personal and com- 
munity memory [2]. Assisted by a Memex for the Web, 
a surfer can ask: 

• What was the URL I visited about six months 
back regarding compiler optimization at Rice 
University? 

• What was the Web neighborhood I was surfing the 
last time I was looking for resources on classical 
music? 

• Are their any popular sites, related to my (Web) 
experience on classical music, that have appeared 
in the last six months? 

• How is my ISP bill divided into access for work, 
travel, news, hobby and entertainment? 

• What are the major topics relevant to my work- 
place? Where and how do I fit into that map? 
How does my bookmark folder structure map on 
to my organization? 

• In a hierarchy of organizations (by region, say) 
who are the people who share my interest in 
recreational cycling most closely and are not likely 
to be computer professionals? 

Since Bush proposed Memex, the theme of a 'living' 
hypermedia into which we "weave ourselves" has been 
emphasized often, e.g., by Douglas Engelbart 1 and 
Ted Nelson 2 , and of late by Tim Berners-Lee 3 and 
Jim Gray 4 . Indeed, the current cost/volume ratio of 
storage makes it unnecessary to delete anything from 
one's Web surfing experience, provided we can make 
fruitful use of it. 

We propose an architecture of a 'Memex' for 
the Web which can answer the above questions. 
Memex is a large project involving hypertext data 
mining, browser plug-in and applet design, servlets 
and associated distributed database architecture, and 
user interfaces. We have validated the design using 
a prototype implementation that we describe here. 
Memex is currently implemented on Netscape 4.5+. 
We are currently testing Memex with the help of 
local volunteers. The Memex service will be made 

x http : // j ef f erson . village . Virginia. edu/elab/hf 10035 . 

2 http : //wvv . sf c . keio . ac . j p/ "ted/ 
3 http : //wot . w3 . org/ 1999/04/ 13- tbl . html 
4 http : //research . microsoft . com/'gray/paper s/MS_TR_ 
99_50_TuringTalk.pdf 
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publicly accessible 5 . Further details about Memex 
have been reported elsewhere [4]. 

2 Client architecture overview 

Memex should run on popular browsers. It should 
be possible to distribute updates and new features 
effortlessly to users. Hence the Memex client has been 
designed as an applet. In view of secure firewalls, 
proxies, and ISPs' restrictions on browser setups, the 
client should communicate with the server over HTTP. 
The data transfered should be encrypted, if desired, to 
preserve privacy. 

The user can log on to a Memex server at the level of 
a department, organization, interest group, ISP, nation 
or the world. The architecture makes no assumptions 
about the logical community level at which Memex 
might be deployed. At any time, the user can choose 
not to archive surfing actions, archive for private use, 
or archive for use by the community (Figure 1). If 
permitted, Memex taps the browser to get the current 
location and passes this on to the server, which then 
processes it in many ways. 

Apart from a standard full-text search over all pages 
visited, the Memex client has several function tabs 
to assist topic-based mining. The editable folder 
tab (Figure 1) provides topic management: this is 
the means by which users exemplify their interests. 
Existing bookmarks from Netscape or Explorer can 
be imported into Memex's editable tree-structured 
topic view; conversely Memex can export back to 
these browsers. Apart from implicit history logging, 
bookmarks can be added to folders while surfing. A 
user will typically assign a bookmark explicitly to a 
topic. These assignments are analyzed by the server, 
which then classifies all surfed pages automatically 
into these folders. The folder tab can also be used to 
reinforce or correct the classifier. Memex also uses 
unsupervised clustering to propose a topic hierar- 
chy [6] over a set of links that the user may want 
to reorganize. Periodically, the server consolidates 
all users' public folders and browse history into a 
topic directory tailored to the needs of that specific 
community (see §4 and Figure 4). 

Users surf on many topics with diverse priorities. 
Because browsers have only a transient context (one- 
dimensional history list), surfers frequently lose con- 
text when browsing about a topic after a time lapse. 
Studies have shown that visiting Web pages is best 
expressed using spatial metaphors: your context is 
"where you are" and "where you are able to go" 
next [9]. Memex's topic classifier also helps render 
the topic- focused trail tab (Figure 2). In the trail 
tab, the left panel shows the user's topic folders. 
Selecting a folder replays the hypertext graph of recent 
pages publicly surfed by the community which are 

5 http : //www. cse . iitb . ernet . in/"soumen/memex/ 



most likely to belong to the selected topic, and thus 
recreates the user's browsing context. 

3 Server architecture overview 

On the server side, the system should be robust and 
scalable. It is important that the server recovers from 
network and programming errors quickly, even if it 
has to discard a few client events. The server consists 
of servlets that perform various archiving and mining 
functions as triggered by client action, or continually 
as demons. We prefer servlets to CGI scripts because 
the client-server interactions exchange complex objects 
and sometimes have state. We prefer HTTP tunneling 
also because direct JDBC connections may be refused 
by many firewalls. 

Server state is managed by two storage mecha- 
nisms: a relational database (RDBMS) such as Oracle 
or DB2 for managing metadata about pages, links, 
users, and topics, and a lightweight Berkeley DB 6 
storage manager to support fine-grained term-level 
data analysis for clustering, classification, and text 
search. Storing term-level statistics in an RDBMS 
would have overwhelming space and time overheads. 

An interesting aspect of the Memex architecture 
is the division of labor between the RDBMS and 
the lightweight storage manager. Planning the archi- 
tecture was made non-trivial by the need for asyn- 
chronous action from diverse modules. There are some 
user interface-related events that must be guaranteed 
immediate processing. Typically these are generated 
by a user visiting a page, or deliberately updating the 
folder structure. With many users concurrently using 
Memex, the server cannot analyze all visited pages, 
or update mined results, in real time. Background 
demons continually fetch pages, index them, and 
analyze them w.r.t. topics and folders. The data 
accesses made by these demons have to be carefully 
coordinated. This would not . be a problem with 
the RDBMS alone, but maintaining some form of 
coherence between the metadata in the RDBMS and 
several text-related indices in Berkeley DB required us 
to implement a loosely-consistent versioning system on 
top of the RDBMS, with a single producer (crawler) 
and several consumers (indexer and statistical analyz- 
ers). Figure 3 shows a block diagram of the system. 

4 Mining algorithms overview 

The stream of data from surfers has to be analyzed 
in various ways. Some parts of the processing, such 
as keyword indexing, are mundane. Other parts 
constitute new algorithms or novel implementations. 

For clustering we started with a bottom-up hierar- 
chical agglomerative approach [6]. For classification we 
started with a Bayesian classifier [3]. Although these 
simple text-based techniques work reasonably well for 

6 http : //www . sleepycat . com 
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average Web pages, bookmarked URLs offer special 
challenges: people tend to bookmark many "front 
pages" with less text and more graphics compared 
to typical Web documents. Surfers may also place 
two URLs in the same folder for functional reasons, 
even if the corresponding documents are syntactically 
dissimilar. 

We have implemented two new learning algorithms 
for Memex. For classification we use a new technique 
that combines features from text, hyperlink and folder 
placement to offer significantly boosted accuracy, in- 
creasing from a mere 40% accuracy for text-only 
learners to about 80% with our more elaborate model. 

We generalize clustering to finding a new notion 
of themes among the bookmarks. In principle, each 
user need not design his/her own topic hierarchy, 
given there are 'standard' ones like Yahoo! 7 and 
the Open Directory 8 . In practice, these 'universal' 
hierarchies are neither necessary nor sufficient for 
individual surfers and focused communities, they are 
too specialized in most topics, and not sufficiently 
specialized in the areas in which the community is 
deeply interested. We propose a new formulation for 
discovering a topic hierarchy specifically expressing 
and addressing the interests of the community, refining 
topics where needed and coarsening where possible. 
Details, of the new classification and theme discovery 
algorithms are reported elsewhere [4] (also see Fig- 
ure 4). 

Once topic hierarchies for the user community are 
determined, automatic resource discovery is under- 
taken by demons to update users about recent and/or 
authoritative sources, organized by topic [5]. 'Normal- 
izing' all members of the community to themes also 
lets us represent surfers' interests in a canonical form: 
roughly speaking, a user profile is a set of weights 
associated with each node of a theme hierarchy; this 
gives us a means of comparing profiles that is far 
superior to overlap in sets of URLs. We intend to 
use this for better collaborative recommendation [10]. 

5 Related work 

Our work is closest in spirit to two well-known systems, 
PowerBookmarks 9 and the Bookmark Organizer [8]. 

PowerBookmarks is a semi-structured database ap- 
plication for archiving and searching bookmark files 
via explicit CGI programs. PowerBookmarks uses 
Yahoo! for classifying the bookmarks of all users. In 
contrast, Memex preserves each user's view of their 
topic space, and reconciles these diverse views at the 
community level. Furthermore, PowerBookmarks does 
not use hyperlink information, for classification or for 
synthesizing themes. The Bookmark Organizer is a 
client-side solution for personal organization, but does 

7 http : //www . yahoo . com 
8 http : //dmoz . org 

9 http : //www . ccrl .neclab . com/webdb/ 



not provide community-level themes or topical surfing 
contexts. Purple Yogi 10 is a client-side software which 
logs pages visited and clusters them into folders. Then 
it tunes in on the Purple Yogi server to collect addi- 
tional related material. No community-level mining is 
involved; Purple Yogi explicitly guarantees that user- 
specific data is stored locally on the user's desktop and 
never shipped out. Thus scope for valuable collabora- 
tion is lost and surfing history becomes inaccessible 
from other places from which the user might browse. 

Other Internet start-ups have been quick to discover 
the annoyance of surfers maintaining multiple book- 
mark files and the opportunity of a central, networked 
bookmark server. We can list several sites which, 
using Javascript or a plugin, import existing Netscape 
or Explorer bookmarks and thereafter lets the surfer 
visit their Web site and maintain it using CGI and 
Javascript: Yahoo Companion 11 , YaBoo 12 , Baboo 13 . 
Bookmark Tracker 14 , and Backflip 15 are some exam- 
ples. Some services like Third Voice 16 enables surfers 
to attach public or private annotations to any page 
they visit. These are essentially glorified FTP services 
with none of our extensive server-side analysis. 

Several visualization tools have been designed re- 
cently that explore a limited radius neighborhood 
and draw clickable graphs. These are often used 
for site maintenance and elimination of dead links. 
Mapuccino and Fetuccino from IBM Haifa are well 
known examples [7, 1]. Our context viewer could 
benefit from better hypertext rendering techniques. 
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Figure 1: Each user has a personal folder /topic space, 
which is usually initialized by importing existing browser- 
specific bookmark folders. The classification demon then 
classifies all subsequent history elements, marking its 
guesses by '?'. The user can correct or reinforce the classi- 
fier using cut/paste, thus continually improving Memex's 
models for the user's topics of interest. 
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Figure 2: The trail tab shows a read-only view of the 
user's current folder structure. When the user selects a 
folder, Memex replays recently browsed pages which belong 
to the selected (or contained) topic(s), reminding the user 
of the latest topical context. In the screen-shot above, 
the chosen folder is /Music/Western Classical. The user 
can now resume browsing and the display is updated with 
additional resources related to the topic. 
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Figure 3: Block diagram of the Memex system, showing 
the client-server interface, the UI event handlers, the min- 
ing demons, and the loosely synchronized data repositories. 




Figure 4: Memex computes, from the document-folder 
associations of multiple users, a topic taxonomy specifically 
tailored for the interests of that user population. The 
taxonomy consists of themes which capture common fac- 
tors in people's interests when they can, while maintaining 
individuality when they must. Once computed, they 
can be used to guide resource discovery and collaborative 
idation. > 
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Abstract 

APNNed is an editor for hierarchical, colored, and stochastic Petri nets. It is an integral 
part of the APNN toolbox and serves as a graphical user interface for other members of this 
toolset. Since it is implemented in Java, it is rather platform independent. In this paper we 
describe recent enhancements to support modeling and analysis of Petri nets with APNNed 
via internet. We give a brief sketch of technical issues like HTTP-tunneling that need to be 
solved to have an APNNed applet running at the client side and an APNNed servlet at the 
server side, that provides load, save, and analysis functionality for nets. 

1 Introduction 

A major attraction of web applications is its ease of use; a user need not install the specific 
application but can rely on a general purpose web browser possibly enriched by a set of plug-ins. 
Furthermore, web applications can be made accessible to an arbitrary or to a restricted set of 
users with limited effort. A Petri net tool can profit from these advantages in many ways, for 
example, for teaching modeling with Petri nets in classes, students can work with Petri net tools 
at their home PC, or for large research projects, in which different groups of researchers interact 
and need to use and provide tools or applications for each other. However, few Petri net tools 
make use of this opportunity yet. 

In this paper, we briefly describe a recent attempt to enhance the java-implemented Petri net 
editor APNNed [7] of the APNN toolbox with functionality to perform as a web application. 
We consider a scenario, in which APNNed applet is run by a web browser. The applet allows 
to load a set of available models from an HTTP server or to create new Petri net models. Any 
model can be edited and modified as in the stand-alone APNNed. Fig. 1 shows a screenshot 
of APNNed as an applet of an HTML page viewed by a browser. Note that, once started, 
applets are not restricted to the canvas space taken by the web browser but can expand over 
the whole screen. The applet provides some functionality like the token game by itself and more 
sophisticated analysis by help of a servlet that resides at the HTTP server and that uses the 
APNN toolbox. The servlet provides a load and save operation for persistent storage of nets. 
Obviously, the possibility to save models at the server's site makes sense only in a restricted 
group of users. In the following, we will not focus on security but on some technical issues to 
set up the necessary communication among applet and servlet to transfer information on nets, 
requests for analysis and analysis results. During its implementation, we had to recognize that 
'This research is supported by DFG, collaborative research center 559 'Modeling of Large Logistic Networks'. 
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this case is not standard and among the many Java books that discuss servlets we found only 
in [10] a substantial treatment of HTTP-tunneling. Since many Petri net tool developers may 
consider to turn their tools into web applications, we believe that our experiences are useful and 
such technical issues are of broader interest. 

Before we go into these details, let us briefly recall the functionality and architecture of the 
APNN toolbox. The APNN Toolbox [2] is a collection of analysis tools, all of which are com- 
bined by APNNed [7], which serves as a graphical user interface to edit Petri net models and 
also controls application of analysis tools for a given net, such that results of analysis are sub- 
sequently visualized. All tools interact via a textual interface called Abstract Petri net notation 
(APNN) [3]. The APNN toolbox contains programs for the functional and quantitative analysis. 
Functional analysis includes the calculation of invariants, based on the algorithm of Martinez 
and Silva [13], a randomized token game to detect deadlocks, a analysis techniques based on 
the reachability graph like deciding liveness and modelchecking. Model checkers exists for a 
computational tree logic (CTL) [12] and a linear temporal logic (LTL). Quantitative analysis is 
supported by a discrete event simulator and numerical analysis methods based on an associated 
continuous time Markov chain (CTMC). The APNN toolbox has a clear focus on state based 
analysis, in which extremely large but finite state transitions systems are represented by hierar- 
chical or modular Kronecker representations [4, 5, 6, 11]. State-based analysis tools interact via a 
second, a state level interface that describes the reachability set as a multi-way decision diagram 
and the reachability graph as a set of matrices that are composed by Kronecker operations. 




Figure 1: Screenshot of the internet version of APNNed 
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The paper is structured as follows. Section 2 describes design considerations and identifies four 
basic operations to achieve an internet version of APNNed. Section 3 describes how to set 
up an applet-servlet communication (HTTP-tunneling) for an applet, while Section 4 gives the 
counterpart for the servlet. We summarize in Section 5. 

2 Design issues 

Web applications are often implemented by Common Gateway Interface (CGI) programs such 
that a HTTP request of a client results in the instantiation of a process at the server's site 
to generate a response which often is a web page in HTML. Starting a new process for each 
HTTP-request causes a significant overhead if the response computation itself only takes a minor 
effort. A servlet is a similar concept in Java but it runs on threads rather than processes with 
obvious advantages for performance and the ability to exchange data among threads, such that 
a servlet can store data over a sequence of requests from a client. Java servlet technology [10] 
provides web developers with a simple mechanism for extending the functionality of a web server. 
Servlets are server- and platform-independent and have access to the entire Java APIs [8], [9]. 
A servlet profits from Java's general properties like portability, performance, re-usability and 
crash protection (to the extend an existing virtual machine and language implementation can 
keep pace with expectations). 

APNNed is implemented in Java, so that it is a natural choice to use servlets. As mentioned 
above, our scenario focuses on four simple operations, namely to load, save and analyze nets at 
the server's site and an additional operation to give information on which nets are available at 
the server. We do not consider additional topics imposed by storing nets by the server, which 
nevertheless need to be considered in practice, these include security, restricted access, privacy 
and sharing of nets, but also traversal of directory structures, disc usage and cpu usage by 
external clients for analysis etc. 

We focus on the applet-servlet communication. The four operations require transfer of an 
operation identifier plus operation specific parameters as given below: 



Operation 


Parameterl 


Parameter2 


Parameter3 


load 
save 
analyze 
directory 


operation=load 
operation=save 
operation = analyze 
operation=dir 


netname=Example 
net=<APNN description > 
netname= Example 


netname=Example 
method=name+parameters 



The information for each operation need to be encoded at the sender and decoded by the 
receiver. Parameters are rather straightforward, i.e. netname gives the filename of the net, net 
gives a textual description of the net in APNN format, method gives an identifier for the selected 
analysis method plus some additional method-specific parameters. 

Since applet and servlet are both Java applications, one can transfer serialized Java objects, 
such that a receiver can pick the complete information for an object just by a single call to 
readObject and one need not programme the parsing and assignment procedure to instantiate 
an appropriate object. Alternatively, applet and servlet can communicate via buffered input 
stream to transfer binary or ASCII data. In both cases, an Java URLConnection is needed to 
establish an input stream. The internet version of APNNed uses an object input stream to send 
and receive objects of class String. Clearly, we would use an object stream to exchange net 
objects but since some internal APNNed classes to represent a net are not serializable yet, we 

3 
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need to transfer an APNN description as a string object and the receiver needs to parse this 
string. The encoding of an operation into a string uses an URLencoder object, e.g., for the load 
operation it is: String data = "operation 3 " + URLEncoder. encode ("load") 
+ "netname=" + URLEncoder. encode (<name of Petri net>) ; 
Encoding for other operations is done accordingly. 

In the following, we present the necessary steps to call the operations above by an applet and 
to transfer corresponding answer by an servlet. 

3 Starting communication by a client 

The applet sends first data to the servlet before the servlet sends back any kind of response. To 
start the communication, an applet mainly needs to open a connection with an URLconnection 
object and to generate a request with an appropriate output stream . The steps given below 
give the details and clearly identify the Java classes that are involved, for more information see 
[10]. The steps need to be integrated in a try/catch block to account for exceptions. 

1. ) Create a URL object which references to the home of the applet 

URL currentPage = getCodeBaseO ; 

String protocol = currentPage. getProtocol () ; 

String host = currentPage. getHostO ; 

int port = currentPage. getPortO ; 

String urlSuffix = "/servlet/SimpleServlet" ; 

URL dataURL = new URL(protocol , host, port, urlSuffix); 

2. ) Create a URLConnection object 

URLconnection connection = dataURL . openConnectionO ; 

3. ) Prohibit the web browser to cache the URL data 

connection. setUseCaches(false) ; 

4. ) Disclaim the system to allow read and write of data 

connection . setDoOutput (true) ; 

5. ) Create a ByteArrayOutputStream to buffer the data that should be sent to the servlet 

ByteArrayOutputStream byteStream = new ByteArray0utputStream(512) ; 

6. ) Connect the ByteArrayOutputStream with the output stream PrintWriter 

PrintWriter out = new PrintWriter(byteStream, true); 

7. ) Put the data for the server in the buffer 

String data = "paraml=" + URLEncoder . encode (value 1) 

+ "&param2=" + URLEncoder . encode (value2) ; 
out . print (data) ; 
out .f lushO ; 

8. ) Set the Content- LengthnEeAder 

connection. setRequestProperty (" Content-Length" , 
String . valueOf (byteStream . s ize ( ) ) ) ; 

9. ) Set the Content- Type-Header 

connection. setRequestProperty ("Content-Type", 

"application/x-www-f orm-url encoded") ; 

10. ) Send the data to the servlet 

byteStream . writ eTo (connect ion . getOutputStream( ) ) ; 
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The servlet sends answers through a response object that connects itself to the connection object 
that was instantiated for the request. Hence the applet needs to set up an input stream on this 
connections in order to receive the answer of the servlet. The following steps are necessary for 
this task. 

11. ) Create an ObjectlnputStream 

ObjectlnputStream in = new ObjectlnputStream(connection.getlnputStreamO) ; 

12. ) Read data (String) with the method readObject 

String in = (String) in. readOb j ect () ; 

13. ) Close input stream 

in.close() ; 

In order to implement the applet, we made only minor extensions to APNNed to implement the 
communication procedures above and to avoid any kind of access to the local file system. It 
remains to describe the servlet side of the communication. 

4 Responding to client request by a servlet 

The servlet needs to take care of incoming requests by generating a new thread for each re- 
quest. In this thread, the servlet must decode the message and interpret its content to trigger 
appropriate actions for a response. A servlet extends the class HttpServlet, its most relevant 
methods are init, service, doGet, and doPost. The last three functions have two parameters, a 
request object of class HttpServletRequest and a response object of class HttpServletResponse. 
The request object allows to access incoming HTTP-headers or data by opening an input stream. 
The response object allows to send HTTP-status codes and data by opening an output stream. 
Due to the similarities between receiving and sending, we describe only how to send data to an 
applet, the servlet opens an output stream using the response object. The servlet must only 
realize 4 steps to send serialized data to an applet. 

1. ) Set the content type for sending a seralized data object 

String contentType = "application/x-java-serialized-object" ; 
response . setContentType(contentType) ; 

2. ) Create an ObjectOutputStream 

ObjectOutputStream out = new ObjectOutputStream(response.getOutputStreamO) ; 

3. ) Write data with writeObject into the output stream 

out.writeObject(new String(<APNN description>) ) ; 

4. ) The stream must be vacated. This ensures that the client get the complete data 

out.f lushO ; 

Clearly, in addition to communication, the servlet implementation causes more work and code 
to establish the required functionality. Especially the control of the operations needs more 
considerations, for instance, the selection of analysis methods, its start, termination detection 
and return of results since the different analysis tools of the APNN toolbox are independent 
executables that are implemented in C and perform as independent processes. A sophisticated 
servlet implementation needs to take care of security, privacy, sharing among different users and 
applets; it need to take care of the usage of disc space, memory and cpu to avoid misuse and to 
possibly report on failures. 

5 
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5 Conclusion 



We briefly present the internet version of APNNed which supports loading, storing, and analysis 
of Petri nets via an HTTP server, so that APNNed can run as an applet in a general purpose 
web browser. Instead of describing the rather unchanged usage and appearance of APNNed, we 
describe how the necessary applet-servlet communication (HTTP-tunneling) can be realized in 
Java. Clearly, the current implementation covers a lot more details, for instance, transferring 
hierarchical nets implies to send a set of nets and information on its connectivity instead of a 
single net description. The current status of APNNed and the APNN toolbox is available at [l]. 
Ongoing work considers asynchronous interaction with time consuming analysis tools and further 
extensions to allow for a secure usage in an open environment. 
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Abstract — A Virtual Private Network (VPN) that exists over a public 
network infrastructure like the internet is both cheaper and more flexi- 
ble than a network comprising dedicated semi-permanent links such as 
leased-lines. In contrast to leased-line private networks, the topology of 
such a VPN can be altered on-the-fly, and its lightweight nature means 
that creation and modification can take place over very short timescales. 

In a programmable networking environment, such VPNs can be en- 
hanced with fine-grained customer control right down to the level of the 
physical network resources, allowing a VPN to be employed for almost 
any conceivable network service. This paper examines some of the issues 
present in the provision of programmable VPNs. In particular, automated 
VPN "design" is considered, that is, how a VPN description can be trans- 
lated to a set of real physical resources that meets customer requirements 
while also satisfying the goals of the VPN Service Provider (VSP). This 
problem — the distribution of resource allocations across network nodes in 
an optimal manner — has relevance for other approaches to VPN provision 
such as differentiated services in the internet [1]. 

The work described in this paper was carried out using a pro- 
grammable networks infrastructure based on the switch lets mecha- 
nism |2]. It shows that automated VPN creation resulting in a guaran- 
teed resource allocation is a feasible procedure that works well for both 
the VSP and for the customer that has requested a VPN. The problems in- 
herent in dynamic VPN reconfiguration are also briefly explored together 
with the methods by which these might be addressed. 

I. Introduction 
Until recently, the management and control functionality of 
networks has been tightly coupled to the network hardware, 
leading to a "closed" and restrictive environment. The provi- 
sion of new network services, signalling protocols and other 
software has been exclusively the domain of network equip- 
ment manufacturers, often, but not always, under the auspices 
of international standards bodies. The drawbacks of this ap- 
proach are widely recognised: 

• Although the use of standards ensures interoperability, the 
process of defining them is a slow and often highly political ex- 
ercise. It is not unusual that by the time a standard is produced, 
technological developments have made it largely obsolete. 

• Due to their monolithic nature, standards can be heavy- 
weight and unwieldy, further stifling the impetus to develop 
and quickly deploy new network services. 

• Mechanisms for introducing innovative network services are 
invariably very limited. If the demand has not already been 
anticipated, it is unlikely the network will be able to cater for 
the service in the optimal manner, if at all. 

• Close integration of the network control software and the in- 
ternal network elements makes upgrades and bug fixes difficult 
and costly. 

Many illustrations of these shortcomings can be cited with 
respect to commonly deployed networks. Examples include 
the awkward integration of intelligent network services into the 



telephone network, and the requirement for some ten thousand 
lines of code on every switch for UNI/NNI signalling in ATM 
networks. 

A. Programmable Networking 

Programmable networking has been advocated as a means 
of addressing these issues. The main idea of this approach 
is that the network can be programmed, in other words its 
physical resources accessed and manipulated, through an open 
programmable interface. Such an interface allows control and 
management functionality to be devolved from the internal net- 
work hardware to external processors, hence separating the 
role of equipment vendors from that of software and service 
providers. 

Potential advantages of programmable networking include 
the opening up of the network to third parties, the easy in- 
troduction of sophisticated and hitherto unanticipated network 
services, and significant speedups in the deployment of such 
services. However, in practice these benefits are hard to de- 
liver and pose some challenging questions such as how pro- 
grammable network interfaces should be defined, how much 
abstraction is called for, as well as performance, robustness and 
security issues. Many of these issues are under active consid- 
eration in the research community [3]. 

B. Virtual Private Networks 

Virtual Private Networks (VPNs) that make use of existing 
(possibly public) network infrastructure are a way of procuring 
the equivalent of a private leased-line network that is relatively 
cheap and flexible. Permanently dedicated resources are not re- 
quired, and the topology and size of the VPN can be altered as 
required. These VPNs are most commonly deployed on the in- 
ternet, often to provide connectivity between corporate LANs, 
or to enable individual mobile users to access a private LAN. 
The establishment of internet VPNs does not require large over- 
heads: tunnelling is used to provide routing and addressing, 
and security measures such as encryption of the VPN's traffic 
and authentication protocols prevent data tampering and unau- 
thorised access. 

Issues of network performance and guaranteed quality of ser- 
vice, as well as mechanisms for pricing and charging where 
appropriate (especially when multiple ISPs participate at the 
boundary of the VPN), have not as yet been fully addressed, 
although their importance is recognised. Current VPN product 
offerings either operate solely on IP networks, or over a small 
number of other protocols. 
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C. Programmable VPNs 

The provision of VPNs in a programmable network envi- 
ronment takes the VPN concept a step further. It contains the 
means for a VPN to control not just its routing and address- 
ing mechanisms, but any aspect of the underlying network re- 
sources that can be "programmed". Thus a VPN is not con- 
strained to use a particular networking protocol. 

Depending on the programmable interface used, the expo- 
sure of the network internals can guarantee VPN performance, 
and provide a low-level monitoring and charging mechanism 
for the VPN Service Provider (VSP). This scenario is possi- 
ble when there is a means to isolate one VPN from another, so 
that each VPN can have exclusive control of and access to "its" 
resources. The switchlets concept [2] does exactly this by par- 
titioning the physical resources and policing those partitions. 
An open control interface allows a VPN to access its partition 
without interference from any other VPN. 

In general, resource partitioning combined with open net- 
work control has a number of benefits. Including: 

• the removal of the need for a single instantiation of a pre- 
scribed control system (i.e. signalling mechanism or network- 
ing protocol) — each partition of the network can be controlled 
by a different system; 

. the support for true multi-service networks where each type 
of service can operate in its appropriate environment, unaf- 
fected by other users of the network; 

• the potential for a network operator to offer a VPN Service, 
in which VPNs comprising some subset of the available phys- 
ical resource (in terms of both topology and capacity), can be 
acquired on demand and their allocated physical resources ma- 
nipulated at will. 

A VPN deployed in this environment can be extremely 
lightweight. Its existence could be as brief as a matter of min- 
utes, and the network control software as minimal as required. 
An example is a VPN created purely for the duration of a video 
conference, running service specific control software tuned to 
support the requirements of video conferencing [4]. During 
the lifetime of such a VPN, its resource requirements might 
change, for example as a result of participants joining or leav- 
ing the conference, and this can be reflected in corresponding 
changes in its underlying physical topology and resource allo- 
cation. 

This paper examines some of the issues involved in the pro- 
vision of programmable VPNs, from the point of view of both 
the VSP and the VPN customer. These issues include: 

• The tradeoff between expressiveness and simplicity for a 
VPN specification language that must cater for descriptions 
that range from the minimal to the comprehensive. 

• The conflict between VSP goals of maximising resource us- 
age, and customer demands for the best VPN to meet their 
needs. 

• The theoretical intractability of finding an optimal VPN 
topology given these conflicting requirements. 

The feasibility of automated VPN creation has been investi- 
gated by observing how VPN topology search performs with a 



naive implementation, and to what extent a simple heuristic im- 
proves performance. The scenario of a VSP using the switch- 
lets infrastructure provides the context and the motivation for 
this work and is described in Section II. Section III proposes 
an approach to automated VPN design, encompassing a speci- 
fication mechanism that reconciles the goals of the two parties 
to produce a cost function that is subsequently used to compute 
a VPN topology. Section IV presents the implementation ex- 
perience, and further work concerning the problems inherent in 
dynamic reconfiguration of VPNs is discussed in Section V. 

II. Context 

A. Infrastructure 

The infrastructure over which dynamic VPNs are provided 
is based on open signalling concepts. Control of the phys- 
ical network is, as far as possible, devolved from the inter- 
nal elements to general-purpose workstations. The function- 
ality of the switch or router is encapsulated in an open control 
interface — typical operations available through such an inter- 
face include connection management, routing, alarm notifica- 
tion and the gathering of statistics. Examples of open switch 
control interfaces include GSMP [5] and VSI [6]. We use an in- 
terface developed in the Computer Laboratory called Ariel [7], 
[8]. 

Partitioning of the physical network is achieved by subdivid- 
ing the resources of individual switches into one or more logi- 
cally separate switchlets. Each of these is presented to its own- 
ing control system through an open switch control interface, 
which gives the illusion that the control system is managing an 
entire switch. This is the crucial feature that allows multiple 
control systems to co-exist on a single physical network, whilst 
also giving them fine-grained control of the resources they have 
been allocated. 

A process called the Divider manages the creation, dele- 
tion and modification of switchlets. The Divider runs on a 
general-purpose workstation, ideally in a resource-controlled 
environment such as that provided by the Nemesis operating 
system [9]. Invocations on switchlet interfaces are policed on 
the control path by a Divider (one per switch) to ensure there is 
no interference between control systems. Fig. 1 shows multiple 
control systems sharing the resources of the physical network. 
Each control system makes invocations on the Ariel interface 
exported by the Divider for the corresponding resource alloca- 
tion on that switch. 

A full-blown virtual network can be constructed by acquir- 
ing switchlets in one or more network nodes. The Network 
Builder is responsible for the creation and deletion of virtual 
networks, and for allocating the resources required by those 
virtual networks. The topology of a virtual network need not 
map directly onto the underlying physical network. A single- 
link virtual network can span multiple physical links simply by 
reserving resources on all intervening nodes without exporting 
Ariel interfaces — such resource reservations are termed tunnel 
switchlets. 
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Fig. 1. Control systems operating simultaneously. 




Fig. 2. Acquisition of a virtual network. 



Communication between these architectural components 
takes place using a DPE, which runs over its own virtual net- 
work. A bootstrap virtual network is employed at start of day. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the steps involved in the acquisition of a 
virtual network by a control system: a control system locates 
the Network Builder using a trader, and then asks it for a new 
network comprising some specified resources. The Network 
Builder in turn locates the Divider at each of the constituent 
nodes, and requests a new switchlet at each. After creating 
a switchlet, the Divider returns a new Ariel interface for that 
switchlet to the Network Builder. The switchlet interfaces are 
then passed back to the control system, which can then make 
invocations on switchlets directly and hence control its parti- 
tion of the physical network resources. 

The operation of control systems across possibly non- 
cooperating intervening networks is also addressed within the 
infrastructure [10]. Virtual networks can be set up that span 
multiple domains, with the result that a control system need not 
necessarily be aware of the underlying administrative bound- 
aries. The infrastructure will take care of the tunnelling of traf- 
fic across other types of network, albeit with a potential loss of 



service guarantees. 

The provision for multiple control systems to operate simul- 
taneously means that no single system need be prescribed for 
all users (which is not to say that multiple instances of the same 
control system can not co-exist). Although for many users stan- 
dard, general-purpose control systems will suffice, others are 
able to run service-specific control systems tailored to their in- 
dividual needs, if they wish to do so. 

An implementation of this control framework is currently 
operational on an ATM network consisting of 5 ATM switches, 
5 host workstations and 7 audio/video codecs. Ongoing devel- 
opments include novel and innovative control systems, feder- 
ated virtual networks over wide-area links, investigation into 
pricing and charging mechanisms, dynamic resource realloca- 
tion and adaptive control systems, and control system interop- 
erability. For a general overview and more information see [7] 
and [8]. 

B. Related Work 

Virtual networks within a programmable networking envi- 
ronment have been explored from two different angles. In ac- 
tive networks [1 1] programs can be inserted into the routers or 
switches and then executed on the messages passing through 
those nodes. This form of active network is the most extreme, 
form of network programmability, but because the control and 
data paths are not distinguished it is difficult to provide hard 
guarantees for differentiation of services. 

In contrast, the alternative approaches, which include the 
switchlets approach, partition network resources among virtual 
networks and provide some mechanism for independent opera- 
tion of the virtual networks. Schemes such as Genesis [12] and 
VNRM [13] deploy a specific control system on a virtual net- 
work by instantiating objects that implement the desired con- 
trol interface and protocol. 

Using switchlets, no such built-in functionality is provided, 
but rather a handle onto a subset of the real, physical re- 
sources, which enables low-level and fine-grained manipula- 
tion of those resources. In consequence, a virtual network in- 
stantiated by means of a switchlet will be more lightweight and 
hence amenable to the automated VPN design that is the sub- 
ject of this paper. 

As an aside, direct manipulation of physical resources does 
not preclude the use of off-the-shelf control systems in a 
switchlets virtual network (indeed we run a cut-down version 
of IP on one of our virtual networks). It also does not mandate 
a particular resource abstraction for control, hence avoids need- 
lessly restricting operations on the resource, or compromising 
efficiency, flexibility and performance. 

Genesis addresses the automated deployment of virtual net- 
works and their control systems through a process called 
spawning. This uses a network blueprint in the form of an exe- 
cutable profiling script which lists requirements for addressing, 
routing, management, topology, resources and so on. The pro- 
filing script is produced manually by a network architect, and 
the conflicting goals of VSP and virtual network customer that 
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are the subject of this paper are not addressed. Although Gen- 
esis has not as yet been implemented, the implementation plan 
described in [12] intends to tackle some of these issues. 

Ongoing work concerning resource management in VPNs 
includes the "hose model" [14], in which a performance ab- 
straction for IP-based VPNs is proposed that characterises the 
desired performance characteristics of a VPN by an aggregated 
capacity figure. Extensive evaluation using trace driven simula- 
tions shows that considerable benefit is gained by statistically 
multiplexing traffic across the VPN as a whole — a technique 
that can also be employed in the context of this work where ap- 
propriate because of the hard partitioning of resources between 
VPNs. 

Proposals for differentiated services in the internet [1] ef- 
fectively partition resources in a public network in a similar 
way. However, mechanisms for dynamically shifting resources 
from one aggregate traffic classification to another have not as 
yet been defined, although the desirability of such behaviour is 
recognised. 

C. A VPN Service Provider 

The nature of the issues considered in this paper is moti- 
vated by the envisaged requirements of a VPN Service Provider 
(VSP) making use of the infrastructure to sell dynamic and 
flexible VPNs to a range of customers. A VSP will benefit 
from the potential for efficient use of network resources, multi- 
plexing gains inside the network, and flexible and fast response 
times to customer demands. The VSP may also offer extra 
value over the standard VPN service, for example with con- 
figurable reliability for VPNs, advance VPN reservations or 
the facility for dynamically loadable customer code inside a 
switchlet (i.e. extremely close to the physical network itself). 
A flexible and easy-to-use environment is needed in order to be 
able to introduce new services as desired. 

The customers of a dynamic VPN service will include not 
only corporate users who currently employ VPNs over the in- 
ternet or leased lines for their private network, but also compa- 
nies selling network services themselves. These might be tele- 
phone companies, ISPs, off-the-street users needing a network 
for a short time, perhaps for a distributed game or a broadcast 
lecture, or even designers and developers of other network ser- 
vices. All these customers will have different needs over dif- 
ferent timescales — some VPNs will be semi-permanent, while 
others rapidly and frequently change their resource require- 
ments, or even only persist for a matter of minutes. 

To fully realise the potential of the technology in this sce- 
nario, the VSP must offer a responsive, reliable and flexible 
service. Administrative overheads must be minimised; in par- 
ticular the automated creation and modification of VPNs is 
paramount, not only to cope with large volumes of such re- 
quests, but also to be able to respond to them quickly and to 
cater for the many different types of customer. The remainder 
of this paper considers VPN specification and realisation in this 
context. 




Fig. 3. Example network where preferred VPN topology from Hostj to Hosto 
is different for VSP and customer. 



III. VPN DESIGN 

So far this paper has described programmable VPNs and 
their advantages, as well as reviewing the switchlets concept 
and the prototype implementation of a VPN Service that pro- 
vided the motivation for this work. Tne deployment of such 
a service on a real-world network is an attractive prospect, 
but in order to cater to the demands created by short-lived, 
lightweight and dynamic VPNs, automation of their provision- 
ing is essential. The challenges of doing so are now investi- 
gated, with the overall aim of showing that in spite of some 
inherent difficulties, the automated design and deployment of 
VPNs is a feasible procedure. 

The goal in VPN design is to create a virtual network that 
conforms to the specification provided by the customer, whilst 
maximising subsequent resource availability for the VSP. In or- 
der to increase the likelihood of being able to satisfy future 
customer requirements, the VSP should endeavour to spread 
the load of bandwidth, label space and switchlet allocation. As 
an example, Fig. 3 shows a network topology where although 
a customer might prefer that their VPN from Host 1 to Host 2 
passes through the single node D, the VSP will route the VPN 
through D and E in order to maximise the local resource avail- 
ability for VPNs originating within the network cloud. 

This section considers the two main steps of the design 
process — customer specification of the desired VPN, and a 
means of mapping that specification to a near optimal topol- 
ogy and resource allocation. 

A. VPN Description 

The characteristics of a VPN that a customer may specify in 
a creation or modification request include: 

• (virtual) topology; 

• performance characteristics such as bandwidth, delay, loss 
tolerance, size of label space etc; 

• temporal attributes i.e. start time and duration; 

• cost; 

• built-in extras, such as redundancy; 

• contractual issues — penalties etc. 
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This type of specification, which describes both the desired 
VPN and specifies the guarantees made by the VSP with re- 
spect to that VPN, is often known as a service level agreement 
(SLA). Traditional SLAs used by WAN service providers are 
contracts between customer and network service provider that 
detail the level of service agreed in terms of measurable param- 
eters. The content of an SLA usually covers type of service, 
data rate and QoS issues as well as contractual matters such 
as charging and compensation in the event of non-compliance 
with the agreement. 

The automated translation of a VPN specification to a set of 
physical resources requires a formalised notation that is suf- 
ficiently expressive to capture a range of requirements, but is 
not unnecessarily restrictive. As pointed out in [8], VPN de- 
scriptions may range from the ill-defined (eg, "a cheap network 
between A and B"), to the comprehensively specified. Further- 
more, the difficulties of predicting network traffic characteris- 
tics from a given source are well known. Insisting on a precise 
specification when the user does not know or understand their 
requirements in such detail only leads to sub-optimal network 
usage, either because the source exceeds its usage parameters 
and loses data, or else because the network is over-provisioned 
and resources wasted. 

A VPN may not necessarily be double-ended, in other words 
a VPN specification which describes the origin and characteris- 
tics of the traffic without explicitly stating its destination should 
be valid. The conversion to a complete specification should be 
able to take into account potential optimisations resulting from 
this single-endedness to multiplex where possible. 

The exact nature of the notation adopted depends to some 
extent on the capabilities of the underlying network and the 
degree of specification that the VSP wishes to allow its cus- 
tomers. Greater freedom leads inevitably to more complexity 
in the system. In our experimental environment we allow a 
fairly limited choice of VPN parameters, namely participating 
nodes, size of label space, bandwidth and maximum hop count. 
Other characteristics that could easily be incorporated include 
delay, jitter, duration, start-time, redundancy and so on. 

After an SLA is defined, the partial VPN specification it con- 
tains must be converted to a complete specification, that is, one 
that represents an instantiation of the specified VPN on the ac- 
tual physical networks. This involves an augmentation of the 
incomplete description such that all of the necessary physical 
topology, together with the resources required on each node 
and link, is explicitly specified. 

Once a complete description is arrived at, a VPN can easily 
be expressed as a set of switchlet specifications. The mapping 
of a customer-provided VPN description to a complete descrip- 
tion is the most complex step in the process of creating a VPN. 
Two questions must be addressed: 

1. Does the described VPN make sense in terms of the actual 
physical topology — is the description feasible! 

2. How do we arrive at an arrangement of VPN topology 
which: 

• satisfies the customer requirements, 



• can be realised with available resources, and 
. is optimal for the VSP? 

Checking of feasibility is straightforward, as the VSP has 
global knowledge about the network topology. At this step it 
may also be able to refine the SLA so that it includes at least 
those nodes that must be present to meet the stated require- 
ments. In contrast, the second question is quite difficult to an- 
swer, and is discussed at length in the next section. 

B. VPN Routing 

Determining an optimal route, or topology, of a VPN is a 
non-trivial problem. It can be expressed formally as follows: 
The cost of a subgraph G' is determined by some function 
f{G). Given a weighted graph G and a set of vertices in G 
denoted V, what is the cheapest way of forming a connected 
subgraph containing V according to the cost function f? 

This problem is similar to that of finding a minimum Steiner 
Tree, where the goal is to connect a set of vertices in the graph 
by finding a minimum-weight spanning tree that can also use 
any of the remaining vertices. The difference is that the aim is 
not to find a minimum spanning tree, but to find the cheapest 
subgraph according to a cost function that will vary from one 
VSP to another, and may even be altered over time at the same 
VSP. 

As an example consider the networks shown in Fig. 4. The 
requested VPN consists of the nodes A, D and C, and the 
edge weights have been calculated as shown, according to the 
VPN resource description, current resource availability and lo- 
cal policy. A costing function that favours the minimum-weight 
VPN topology will produce the subgraph highlighted in the 
left-hand network, whereas the subgraph of the middle network 
is produced if minimising the number of links is given greater 
priority. If full redundancy together with minimum-weight is 
required, the subgraph highlighted in the right-hand network 
will be the result. 

It is clear from the problem description that once a partial 
VPN specification has been derived from the given SLA, there 
are then three stages in reaching a solution: 

B.l Assign edge weights 

The weight assigned to any individual edge will depend on: 
. availability of the resources specified in the VPN description 
(either explicitly or implicitly) as required for that link; 

• any arbitrary cost associated with a link, as determined by 
local policy. 

A link that is unable to provide the required resources is imme- 
diately assigned a weight of infinity and removed from further 
consideration. 

B.2 Generate a cost function 

The cost of a VPN is determined by a combination of cus- 
tomer requirements — a candidate VPN that doesn't meet the 
specifications of the SLA will have infinite cost — and the cir- 
cumstances of the individual VSP. For example, in some cases 
bandwidth may "cost" more than label space (perhaps because 
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Minimum weight Minimum number of links. Minimum weight with redundancy. 

Fig. 4. Three cost functions producing different optimal VPN topologies. 



the VSP has very few customers), whereas in other networks 
the reverse will be true. The costing function should reflect the 
relative priorities in the local domain, and balance the require- 
ments for a particular VPN with the overall needs of the VSP. 

A cost function routine is automatically generated by parsing 
the SLA to derive explicit rules and incorporating these in a 
template that includes rules dictated by local policy. The details 
of this procedure will vary from one VSP to another, but there is 
always commonality in that the cost calculation routine used at 
any one time is (probably) unique to the individual VPN under 
consideration. 



B.3 Find the best VPN topology 

As stated above, a VPN's topology will be determined by a 
combination of the edge weights and the cost function, accord- 
ing to local policy. 

Intuitively, an implementation that always finds the best sub- 
graph (i.e. VPN topology) will be computationally expensive 
because of the large number of candidate subgraphs. If we 
consider a subgraph cost function that is simply the sum of the 
constituent edge weights, and if cycles are not permitted in the 
subgraph, then the problem becomes that of finding the mini- 
mum Steiner Tree. This is known to be NP-complete [15], and 
thus so is the optimal VPN topology problem described here. 

Nevertheless, using a combination of sensible heuristics and 
careful engineering, an implementation can be produced that 
gives tolerable performance for a network of reasonable size. 
In the following section the brute-force solution is analysed 
in order to derive heuristics that give close to optimal solu- 
tions, as well as making the problem tractable within the de- 
sired bounds. These bounds are determined by deciding what 
"tolerable" performance is, and how large a "reasonable" size 
of network should be. Experimental observation supports the 
claim that the performance of the resulting algorithm is ade- 
quate. 



IV. Implementation Experience 
This section examines in some detail the implementation of 
the search for an optimal VPN topology. By means of exper- 
imental results we compare the performance of the naive ap- 
proach with that possible using a simple heuristic. 

A. Algorithm 

A brute force method of determining the optimal VPN topol- 
ogy is to construct every possible connected subgraph that sat- 
isfies the given VPN description, calculate the cost of each and 
then choose the cheapest. The pseudo-code of Fig. 5 describes 
an algorithm that takes this approach. For clarity, finer points 
of the implementation such as finding optimal topologies that 
incorporate redundant links are ignored. 

Let V' denote the set of nodes in the VPN. For any v € V' , 
single-hops [v] contains all paths from v to each of the 
other nodes in V"', that do not pass through any other node in 
V' and do not contain any cycles. The function CALCULATE - 
COST is generated as described in Section III-B.2. 

The construction of single -hops is straightforward us- 
ing a modified form of the Floyd- Warshall transitive closure 
algorithm to generate one possible set of paths between VPN 
nodes, and then taking the transitive closure of the resulting 
paths to obtain all possible paths. At this stage paths with edges 
that have infinite weight (i.e. cannot fulfill the resource require- 
ments) are discarded. 

The algorithm to find the minimum-cost subgraph contain- 
ing V' is shown in Fig. 5. At line 7 whichever VPN node was 
added last to the subgraph is taken, and its paths to other VPN 
nodes looked up in single-hops. The procedure is then 
called recursively for each of these paths. Note that the result- 
ing collection of paths will not necessarily be disjoint, but a 
subgraph is a candidate (i.e. costed) only if it contains all of 
the nodes in the VPN. At line 8 processing is also carried out 
to ensure that continuously cycling paths are not considered, 
and to guarantee termination within a reasonable time period, 
the search is abandoned after a certain (large) number of recur- 
sions. 
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MIN- SUBGRAPH (subgraph) 

1 if all nodes V' in subgraph then 

2 c = CALCULATE -COST (subgraph) 

3 if c < min-cost then 

4 min-cost = c 

5 min- subgraph = subgraph 

6 else 

7 paths = single-hops [subgraph. last] 

8 for each p in paths do 

9 MIN- SUBGRAPH (subgraph + p) 



Fig. 5. Brate-force algorithm to find a minimum-cost subgraph. 



Let m be the number of edges in the graph G and let k de- 
note the number of nodes in the VPN. The number of paths 
between any two nodes without cycles is at most 2"\ and for 
any node v there are paths to at most k — 1 other nodes. There- 
fore the maximum number of iterations of the loop at line 8 is 
at most (k-1), with each iteration recursing at most 2 m times. 
As expected, the brute-force algorithm is computationally in- 
tractable. 

B. Heuristics 

The intractability of this algorithm arises because the cost 
function is not monotonically increasing, i.e. the overall cost 
of a subgraph may reduce as it encompasses more of the VPN 
nodes (for example if redundancy is required by the customer). 
As stated above, if the cost function does happen to be cumu- 
lative, then the solution is the minimum spanning tree and can 
be found in polynomial time using any of the well known algo- 
rithms. 

However, even with a non-monotonic cost function, heuris- 
tics can be applied to make the procedure practical for networks 
of reasonable size. At the potential expense of sub-optimal re- 
sults, the search time can be speeded up by reducing the size of 
the search space. Two approaches are possible: 

• abandon partial subgraphs that are thought likely not to be 
optimal in the future; 

• order the search sequence to consider first those subgraphs 
that are most likely to be optimal and stop the search at the first 
hit. 

The first approach can be implemented by choosing a rea- 
sonable cut-off point, and abandoning partial subgraphs that 
exceed this cost. This is obviously more likely to perform well 
if the cost function is 'almost' monotonic. Additionally, the 
cost function may contain cumulative aspects that can be con- 
sidered in isolation. For example, partial subgraphs can be dis- 
carded on the basis of exceeding the desired hop count or end- 
to-end delay. However, a significant drawback with this ap- 
proach is that the additional computation associated with calcu- 
lating costs of partial subgraphs may dominate the running time 
and negate any improvements gained from the smaller number 



of subgraphs considered in total. 

In contrast, the second technique will tend not to return as 
good results, especially with denser graphs, but will spend sig- 
nificantly less time calculating partial subgraph costs. Another 
key advantage is that if a subgraph that meets the customer's 
requirements (with the possible exception of a cost constraint) 
exists, then it will always be found. The first technique runs the 
risk of not finding a solution, due to having abandoned that sub- 
graph earlier, whereas with ordered search if a solution exists 
then it is guaranteed to be found eventually. 

Thus with the ordered search heuristic the VSP may lose 
out on fulfilling its overall goals, and the customer may be pe- 
nalised on VPN price, but both gain substantially from search 
speed increases. Of course in practice the VSP can subse- 
quently mitigate any losses by modifying the cost function ap- 
propriately. The results in the following section support this 
analysis, and demonstrate that by incorporating the ordered 
search heuristic, automated VPN design is a feasible procedure. 

C. Experimentation 

This section presents experimental results to back up the as- 
sertion that in spite of its computational complexity, the pro- 
cess of automated VPN creation is practical on a reasonably 
large network. 

For ease of implementation, an interpreted scripting lan- 
guage was used, hence the CPU usage timings give an idea 
of relative improvements rather than demonstrating what can 
be achieved absolutely. A well-engineered solution written 
with the appropriate tools would perform much better. The 
network topologies were generated using the TIERS random 
network topology simulator [16], with a small range of edge 
densities reflecting the sparsity generally found in real-life net- 
works. The networks are assumed to be under the administra- 
tive control of a single VSP and are accordingly no larger than 
25 nodes. 

Because the topologies are produced randomly no two runs 
give the same results and there are occasional large fluctuations 
for relatively large and dense networks. Notwithstanding this, 
some care has been taken to ensure that the results included rep- 
resent typical executions, and all data points are average values 
over 10 runs. 

The graph in Fig. 6 shows how badly the brute-force algo- 
rithm actually performs in practice. It indicates the extreme 
deterioration in performance as both the graph size and the pro- 
portional VPN size increase. Once the VPN covers more than 
about 30% of the network, the search time increases dramati- 
cally. 

Problems are also caused for brute-force searching by in- 
creases in graph density, and this is shown by the graph in 
Fig. 7. This graph shows the search time for a VPN covering 
a fixed proportion of the physical network — 60%, with aver- 
age node degree increasing from 1 to 4. Search times increase 
substantially once the graph size exceeds 10 nodes. Clearly the 
brute-force approach is not adequate for any network of rea- 
sonable size. 
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Fig. 6. Performance of brute-force search on sparse networks. 



Fig. 8. Brute-force vs ordered search on a 20-node sparse network. 




Fig. 7. Performance of brute-force search for VPN size 60% of network size. 



The next experiment examines the gains that can be made 
using the ordered search heuristic as well as the corresponding 
cost penalty. The heuristic is incorporated in the pseudo-code 
algorithm of Fig. 5 by ordering the paths list iterated over 
at line 8 according to the result of applying the cost function 
to each one. Recall that these are acyclic single-hop paths be- 
tween 2 nodes of the VPN, therefore the overheads of the cost 
calculations are minimal. 

The graph in Fig. 8 compares the search times of the brute- 
force algorithm and the ordered search algorithm for a medium- 
sized graph of 20 nodes. It shows the expected marked im- 
provement in performance using the heuristic. Note that the 
y-axis is log scale. 

Finally, the first two experiments run using brute-force 
searching are repeated with the ordered search heuristic. To 
facilitate comparison, the results are plotted with the same Z- 
axis range which confirms that the large humps present in the 
graphs of Figs. 6 and 7 only appear here for much bigger net- 
works. As expected, ordered search performs much better in 
both cases. 




Fig. 9. Performance of the ordered search heuristic on sparse networks. 



V. Further Work 

So far the issue of automated VPN creation has been ad- 
dressed without regard to possible reconfigurations of the VPN 
in the future. In fact, the ability to alter the topology and re- 
source allocation of a VPN on-the-fly is one of the main advan- 
tages of the VPN Service described in this paper. Some scenar- 
ios where dynamic reconfiguration might be used include: 

• A service-specific control system tailored to a particular 
multicast application, for example video-conferencing, where 
changes to group membership may require switchlets to be 
created at additional nodes, or even for nodes to be removed 
from the VPN. Similarly, end-user requests for improvements 
in video quality may be met by increasing the bandwidth allo- 
cation of the VPN on the relevant links. 

• A control system for a VPN supporting mobility that mod- 
ifies its topology in response to the movement of wireless 
devices — holding on to resources only at adjacent base stations, 
and discarding those that are "far away" from the current loca- 
tion. 

• An efficient IP-on-ATM control system where the size of the 
label space in the underlying switchlets is altered rapidly in 
response to the creation or termination of traffic flows. 
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Fig. 10. Performance of the ordered search heuristic for VPN size 60% of 
network size. 



VPNs that reconfigure as and when required can make more 
efficient use of network resources and are more flexible than 
statically pre-configured networks. The risk for the VPN owner 
is that a reconfiguration request may be rejected by the VSP, 
perhaps because of lack of resources, with the resulting loss 
for the VPN owner of efficiency, flexibility and possibly even 
the ability to provide a service to their own customers. The 
appropriate charging mechanisms to reflect this trade-off are 
the responsibility of the VSP. 

Automated reconfiguration should be built in to the system 
for the same reasons that automated creation and deletion are 
necessary, as discussed in Section II-C. Reconfiguration can 
involve changes to either the VPN topology, or to its resource 
allocation, or both. The problem considered here concerns just 
alterations to VPN topology, which may of course result in 
changes to the overall VPN resource allocation as well. The 
details of in-place reconfiguration of resources at a particular 
switch are currently the subject of ongoing research. 

A. Analogy With Dynamic Multicast Routing 

The problems of dynamic VPN topology reconfiguration 
parallel those found in dynamic multicast routing (but not for 
datagram networks). The issues, which are extensively dis- 
cussed in the literature (see, for example [17]) involve compro- 
mises between optimal placement of a node joining the multi- 
cast session and the corresponding deterioration of the tree as 
a whole. 

As with VPN creation, the initiation of a multicast session 
generally involves a computation of the optimal topology. The 
topology of multicast trees, which are single source to multi- 
ple receivers, can be influenced by many different constraints. 
These include scalability, QoS requirements such as end-to-end 
delay bounds, efficiency requirements and algorithm complex- 
ity considerations. When a new destination is introduced into 
the multicast tree, naive (computationally cheap) placement of 
the new node can result in deterioration of the quality of the 
tree — with some chance of making the initial effort expended 
in calculating an optimal tree a waste of time. On the other 



hand, constant reconfigurations of the topology to maintain an 
optimal, or close to optimal, tree are also expensive, and can 
disrupt traffic to existing members of the multicast group. Most 
solutions adopt a compromise where changes to the tree are 
kept as localised as possible, and periodically the entire tree is 
re-routed to try and maintain a close to optimal topology. 

Some examples of current research in this area include [18] 
and [19]. In [18], an algorithm is presented that maintains a 
good (but not optimal) multicast tree (in terms of minimising 
the sum of the edge weights) without undue computational cost 
using Kruskal's shortest-path algorithm. Rearrangements are 
triggered after a certain amount of deterioration in the quality 
of the tree — determined by counting the number of changes in 
a vicinity — but enough state is maintained to be able to confine 
the necessary rearrangements to localised regions. In contrast, 
in [ 1 9] the quality of the multicast tree is assessed according to 
whether it meets delay variation constraints. However there is 
a similar emphasis on minimising the effects of leave and join 
operations on the tree as a whole. 

B. Discussion 

Although it has a lot in common with the multicast problem, 
dynamic reconfiguration in the context of VPNs in the switch- 
lets environment has some important differences. 

On the one hand, the allocation of physical network re- 
sources directly to a VPN owner means that topological rear- 
rangements of the VPN at the whim of the VSP are not neces- 
sarily going to suit the way the customer is using their portion 
of the network. On the other, the difficulties can be eased by the 
fact that the customer may be able to explicitly identify "sensi- 
tive" regions of their network that should not be modified, and 
nodes where disruption is tolerated. Any threshold of deteri- 
oration (which will roughly translate to cost to the customer) 
can be chosen on a per- VPN basis, and to take this to an ex- 
treme, the mechanism by which the topology is updated can 
also be specified by the VPN customer. In effect this gives the 
VPN owner, i.e. the person paying for the network, a great deal 
of control, allowing them to tailor the dynamic reconfiguration 
behaviour as appropriate. 

However, it must also be expected that many VPN customers 
will not willing or able to specify such details. A minimal VPN 
specification such as "Give me a network containing nodes A, 
B and C" which at some point in the future is modified by "Add 
node D to my network" is a perfectly valid one. The question is 
whether this customer would be happy with a less than optimal 
topology where D is simply joined to A, D and C, or whether 
a rearrangement of all the links in the VPN at this point would 
be acceptable. In general it seems unlikely that the latter option 
would be preferred, and indeed should a customer require this 
they could always request a new network containing A, D, C 
and D at the appropriate time. On the other side of the coin, the 
VSP may have expended much effort in calculating the original 
network topology, and this effort may subsequently be rendered 
useless by the changes requested by the customer, especially if 
these changes occur frequently. It would be in the interests of 
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the VSP to have some sort of characterisation of the "dynam- 
icity" of a VPN at the time of creation. A VPN that is likely 
\0 change a lot over its lifetime can be given a topology that is 
sub-optimal in terms of cost but is more resilient and gives a 
cheaper overall topology with plentiful changes. 

In summary, the following aspects relating to reconfiguration 
can be specified by the VPN customer: 

• the expected rate of membership modification; 

• tolerance of disruption to the VPN as a whole; 
> tolerance of disruption at particular nodes; 

» any preferred means of rearrangement; 

• thresholds for triggering rearrangement; 

• amount prepared to pay. 

A combination of these factors could be used to influence the 
choice of initial routing. A VPN that underestimates its degree 
of dynamicity will initially pay an extra cost for unanticipated 
reorganisation overheads. However it is also possible in this 
situation that the system could slowly adapt to the observed be- 
haviour of a misbehaving VPN, and successively produce less 
optimal but more resilient topologies. 

The nature of a VPN topology that is resilient to change, 
in terms of maintaining its overall cost as its membership al- 
ters, will vary according to the cost function in use by the VSP. 
Algorithms proposed for dynamic multicast routing, such as 
ARIES [18], could be adapted to operate in this environment 
according to the chosen cost function. Investigation into this 
aspect of the provision of dynamic.VPNs is continuing. 

VI. Conclusion 
The automation of VPN design and deployment has many 
advantages for both VSP and customer. It allows a customer 
to obtain a VPN extremely quickly, while still being able to 
explicitly specify the VPN's performance and other character- 
istics. The administrative overheads for the VSP are greatly 
reduced, and network usage efficiency is enhanced. With the 
incorporation of charging mechanisms correlated against com- 
puted VPN cost, the administrative burden can easily be further 
minimised. 

This paper has shown that in spite of computational com- 
plexities it is feasible to automate VPN topology generation in 
accordance with both customer requirements for the VPN itself 
and VSP goals for the network as a whole. A VPN service level 
agreement, together with current resource allocation and global 
policy, can be incorporated in a cost function that is then used to 
determine the optimal physical topology of a VPN that satisfies 
the specification. The generation of this topology is made com- 
putationally tractable by means of an ordered search heuris- 
tic. Experiments have demonstrated that even within a non- 
optimised environment, a VPN can generally be determined in 
under 2 minutes on a sparse, reasonably sized network of up to 
about 25 nodes. 

A programmable network infrastructure, such as that facili- 
tated by switchlets, opens up the way in which a VPN can be 
exploited. As well as a flexible and dynamic network topology 
and resource allocation, there are no built-in restrictions on the 



control system, network protocol or end-user applications us- 
ing that network. This "open" environment, with lightweight 
and dynamic VPNs, is a practical realisation of "networks-on- 
demand". 
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1. Introduction 

In the IT industry many systems, developed a long time ago, are still maintained 
because they are crucial for the IT business. Introducing new and better technology in 
the development process raises a challenge on how to adopt the new technology in the 
older systems. In this document we present our experiences of extending a system using 
object-oriented technology and CORBA. For more information on our project please 
refer to [3] which contains the design of the new system. 



2. Goal of project 

The goals of this project were first of all to gain experience and secondly to produce a 
final product. The main factors were: 

• We saw a need to develop a method that allows new functionality to be added to 
older legacy 1 systems. 

• The new functionality should be in the form of add-on modules. 

• The changes needed in the legacy system should be minimised (and ideally there 
should be no changes at all in the legacy system). 

• The architecture should allow implementation in multi-tier architectures. 

• We wanted to implement it in CORBA using the latest version of Oracle 
Application Server (OAS). This was basically a commercial reason. We had 
good experience with other Oracle tools and we expected that OAS would 
integrate nicely with those Oracle databases that many of our systems use. 

The project is part of the research conducted in the Centre for Object Technology [1]. 
The actual project is part of industrial case 4 concerning integration with non-00 
systems. By using object-oriented technology a partial goal of the project was to 
examine if the above-mentioned requirements could be realised successfully. 

The basis of the project was a workflow and document management system, 
WorkSAFE, developed by RAMB0LL [2] as a standard system. Although the system is 
relatively new and well documented it corresponds to the definition of legacy system 
used in this report. 

The current workflow system is designed to be used internally in an organisation. We 
wanted to give external partners access to selected parts of the system (i.e. access to 
some of the documents and to participate in the workflow for quality assurance). 
Partners should learn the system quickly. Eventhough the current system has a very 
general user interface, it takes time to learn and we wanted to supply a user interface 
designed to meet the requirements of the partners. 



1 In this report we use the term 'Legacy system' to denote monolithic systems. Typical examples are 
custom developed systems for various purposes such as accounting and other administrative purposes. 
Such systems are traditionally difficult and expensive to develop and maintain. 
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Whereas this may seem as a rather trivial case it does in fact raise a number of 
interesting questions that have turned out to produce implications in general when 
adding new functionality to legacy systems: 

• How do we get a maintainable interface to the legacy system? 

• How do we reduce our dependency on changes in the legacy system? 

• How does the choice of technology influence our implementation? 



3. Architecture 

A key issue in adding new functionality to the legacy system, is the architecture to be 
used for the add-on modules. You may ask yourself the question: What kinds of 
interfaces are available for the legacy system? 

Many legacy systems are using a relational database as persistent storage. The database 
tables implement an entity-relationship model, and usually you can easily transform it 
into an object model by representing each entity as a class. However, in our case the 
system had a complicated E/R-model because it used a meta-model of all its data. 
Therefore we decided to use an interface based on its Oracle database views and stored 
procedures. In another system you may have other alternatives, such as a documented 
API. 

In our project we came up with a logical architecture, which we in general find useful. 
The architecture is illustrated in the figure below. 




The encapsulation layer contains the classes corresponding directly to the legacy system 
interface. The layer is (and must be) as simple as possible and contains only the 
functionality that exists in the legacy system. The purpose of this layer is to shield the 
new business model from the complexities and idiosyncrasies in the actual 
implementation of the legacy system. Therefore it is very important to make the layer as 
simple as possible. 
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The new business model is a model of the relevant parts of the legacy system and 
contains classes with business logic of the new functionality. The classes use the 
encapsulation layer to perform actions towards the legacy system. The business classes 
serve as an abstraction of the legacy system for the user interface and they only contain 
information that is relevant to the new clients. 

In a traditional multi-tier architecture there is a database tier and one or more business 
application tiers. In our architecture the business logic is performed in a combination of 
the new business model and the legacy system. 

The presentation layer implements the user interface like in traditional multi-tier 
architectures. 

3.1 Considerations about the clients 

In our project the new functionality did not depend on the existing user interface and we 
considered three solutions to the presentation layer: 

• An HTML based presentation where HTML pages are generated from the 
presentation layer on a server and displayed in an Internet browser on the client. 

• A presentation using Java applets running within the Internet browser. The applets 
are Java classes that will be loaded from a server by the browser and then run on the 
client. The applets will communicate through CORBA HOP with business classes 
running on a server. 

• A stand-alone client application e.g. developed in Java. The application does not 
require a browser and will communicate with business classes in the same way as 
Java applets. Some mechanism to install the application would be needed. 

We believe the Java applets or application would offer the best facilities for 
implementing a nice and fancy user interface. However to have our end-users, i.e. a 
partner, accessing the system through the Internet raises a problem with firewalls. 
Currently most firewalls do not allow the CORBA HOP protocol to pass through. 
Eventhough, we get our company firewall to work with HOP the user will probably sit 
behind a partner firewall that we not are able to control. Therefore we decided to 
dynamically generate HTML from our presentation layer. 

An alternative is to implement a Java based user interface by marshalling and tunnelling 
the Java objects through the HTTP protocol. But it requires some extra work to 
implement and we didn't want to struggle with this issue in our project. Hopefully the 
problem about getting the HOP protocol through firewalls will soon be solved and thus 
make implementation of fancy user interfaces easier. 
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3.2 Used technology 

The Oracle Application Server 4.0 is the platform of our implementation of the 
architecture and we use techniques from the product as illustrated below: 



Internet 
browser 




The figure shows a physical model of our new system. All the classes in the system are 
implemented in Java. The business classes are subclasses of a JCORBA superclass, 
which is a class that Oracle has derived from the standard OMG CORBA class. JWeb 
classes are classes that dynamically generate HTML pages from Java. The dotted, 
vertical lines separate the parts that can be placed on separate physical servers. 



4. Development process 

4.1 Modelling the problem domain 

The architecture described in the previous section naturally leads to the following steps 
in the modelling. 

• An external model of the legacy system must be created in order to provide the 
encapsulation layer. 

• A new business model is made. 

• The encapsulation and business models are mapped together. 

In our case it was relatively easy to construct the encapsulation layer because of the 
interfaces available to the legacy system, but this is not always the case. In other 
systems the nature and structure of the legacy system may make the task more 
complicated, e.g. if the only way to enter and query information in the legacy system is 
through its user interface. Though the goal is to use existing code from the legacy 
system there is a risk on having to establish some of the functionality in the 
encapsulation layer. 
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The business model could be created with only little awareness of the old legacy system 
and with focus on the application field. In effect this model was created in the same way 
as creating a model for a completely new system. Of course the model has a constraint 
that it must conform to the legacy model. 

Interestingly enough, we found out that eventhough the developers with real knowledge 
of the legacy system found it relatively easy to create the encapsulation layer, they also 
found it demanding to create the business model due to the difficulty of abstracting 
from the familiar terms used in the legacy system. Actually, the participants with 
superficial knowledge of the legacy system were the ones who made the greatest 
progress on the business model. In practice two tracks were formed to develop the 
layers in parallel and this worked surprisingly well because of the clear division of the 
responsibilities in the layers. 

In our case the business model did not introduce the need for extra information - it 
could all be stored in the legacy system. Therefore the problems associated to such a 
need have not been an issue. If such a need occurs the correct place for storing the 
information is in the business model when it is required that the legacy system shall not 
be modified. However, the complexities in securing transactional control, data security 
and performance are not described in this project, eventually an exercise for the reader 
©. 

The objects in the business model may be distributed when they are implemented as 
CORBA objects. This raises an interesting opportunity to obtain better fault tolerance in 
the system. However we didn't investigate this topic further in our project. 

The mapping between the encapsulation and business models proved to be relatively 
easy due to several reasons. One reason is the major factor that the problem domain for 
the new functionality was close to the problem domain of the old legacy system. This 
must be assumed to be the case in most situations where add-on functionality is put on 
top of legacy systems. Honestly, our legacy system was developed with 00 techniques, 
as an implementation of an 00 model in the relational paradigm. Though this 
implementation probably reduced the complexity in mapping the models we still believe 
our experience is correct because we interface to the legacy system as a traditional 
system implemented in a relational database. 

4.2 Functionality 

In developing the object structure of the business model and methods we had good 
experiences with small descriptions of scenarios 2 . The scenarios illustrated the work 
processes we wanted to support and they were combined with the involved dialog 
flows. The scenarios and dialog flows helped to identify key methods and events in the 
system. 



2 The scenarios descriptions could have been replaced by the standardised use cases from UML but we 
chose to use descriptions that were less formal. 
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4.3 Design 

After creating a good business model we found it difficult to describe a detailed design 
without real knowledge on the implementation platform. It is a general challenge when 
you take new technology in use. We believe it is a good idea to try some experiments 
and perhaps find some examples to benefit from. Our project described in [3] may serve 
as an example. It is also a good idea to see if there is a design pattern describing a 
solution to similar problems. An introduction to patterns is given in [4]. 

One of our concerns was how the clients should connect to the system and how we 
could keep track of the connection between user interactions. We found a good solution 
by introducing a session class and a session manager that handles the user connections 
(see [3] for details). 

Our object-oriented system uses the relational database in the legacy system as 
persistent storage. It raises a question on how to manage the information when it is 
represented both in the relational database itself and in the object instances that we 
create in our system. We wanted to be certain that the information was updated 
correctly in our system as well as in the legacy system. Indeed, it is a problem if the 
legacy system changes the object values after our system have loaded them into an 
object instance or vice versa. We were lucky that the legacy system had implemented a 
locking strategy we could use to notify when we were going to update the information. 
In another system you may have to struggle with this issue. 

In order to handle the information in the legacy system we used the following two 
general principles: 

• We introduced an object manager class for each class that would be manipulated in 
our new system. The manager implemented methods to create, retrieve and store 
objects while ensuring the integrity between the two systems. The manager methods 
also checked and ensured that a particular object was only retrieved once. A 
manager class must only be instantiated once and we ensured this by using the 
Singleton pattern [5]. 

• Classes that could not be updated in our system were implemented as data banks. 
The data banks provided methods for looking up information in the legacy system. 
Persons and companies were not administrated by our system and we thus 
implemented a data bank for persons and a data bank for companies. 

The mapping between business classes and encapsulation classes leads to high coupling 
between our new functionality and the legacy system. We solved this problem by using 
a Factory Method pattern [5]. Our business classes describe the general interface used 
by the presentation layer and they only implement general methods. Methods that 
depend on encapsulation classes are implemented in derived implementation classes. 
The principle is illustrated in the figure below: 
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Business Class 



BusinessMethodQ 



Implementation 
Class 



BusinessMethodQ 



Factory 



NewBusiness 
ClassO 



return new ImplementationClass(); 




X = new EncapsulationClass(); 
X.SomeMethodO; 



Encapsulation 
Class 



SomeMethodQ 



This technique proved to be very useful. In principle, we are able to transform our 
system to use another equivalent legacy system. 

5. Implementation 

During the implementation, we experienced that it was comparatively easy to write the 
Java/CORBA code used to implement our design in spite of the fact that our knowledge 
of these technologies was limited. 

Usually you do not have to think of a Java object being a CORBA object or not. But 
when parsing objects between CORBA objects you must be aware that only CORBA 
defined types (either standard types or IDL defined types) can be used as parameters to 
CORBA objects. A plain native Java object cannot be used. A JDBC database 
connection is a native Java defined class, and as such, it cannot be used as a parameter 
to a CORBA object. This caused a problem because we wanted several CORBA objects 
to use the same database connection, and thus needed to transfer the connection as a 
parameter. 

Another issue to take into account, is that CORBA objects may reside in different 
processes. This is important to notice when objects contain non-data attributes - like an 
open socket of file descriptor. So even if we could make an IDL description of the 
database connection, it could not be passed across a process boundary, because it 
contains a connection to the database. 

The solution was to introduce a single class by collecting all methods requiring a 
database connection for querying and manipulating the database. By designing systems 
with this kind of characteristics, we recommend to consider the connections to external 
resources. 
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5.1 Experiences with Oracle Application Server 

Eventhough, we knew little about CORBA it was very easy to add CORBA 
functionality to our Java classes. This was due to the fact that Oracle has hidden the 
CORBA layer within the Application Server. When a Java class should be implemented 
as a CORBA class we needed to write the interface specification for this class. The 
interface is a Java interface that extends a special JCORemote interface that Oracle has 
defined. Then all we had to do was to deploy our Java class and interface specification 
to the server in order to make it a fully functional CORBA class. 

However the platform caused us several problems. 

• In order to implement the Singleton pattern [5] for the manager classes we needed 
methods for storing and retrieving object references. A name service will usually be 
used to implement the methods but OAS does not support CORBA Name Service 
properly to be used for this. Other implementation techniques also failed and we 
were not able to find a solution that worked in OAS though it was crucial for the 
implementation. 

• OAS has its own approach in support for CORBA functionality. This means you 
cannot use a lot of the existing literature and examples on Java and CORBA like in 
[6]. You have to use the CORBA documentation from Oracle and we found several 
situations where it wasn't sufficient. 

• During the deployment process of Java classes to CORBA classes on the server, we 
experienced that OAS failed to deploy the classes when the number of classes 
exceeded a certain number. The reason seems to be a memory error, and we had to 
split our Java application into several applications on the Application Server in 
order to solve the problem. 

• The automatic IDL generation in OAS reports very little on errors that might occur 
during compilation. This makes it very difficult to detect compilation fails. 

• It takes a comparatively long time to deploy even a "small" application in OAS, 
which makes the edit-compile-test cycle a very heavy process for the developers. 

• Finally we experienced a bootstrap problem, because some CORBA helper classes 
are generated on the time of deployment. The problem is that you need the helper 
classes when you compile your Java code i.e. before deployment. 

The problem in implementing the manager classes as Singleton classes prevented us 
from getting the system to run with OAS. Though a solution probably exists, we were 
disappointed not to be able to find it within the project period. Thus we were forced to 
switch the implementation platform in order to get the system running. 
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5.2 Switching the ORB 

Because of the problems experienced with OAS we decided to switch the 
implementation platform. The new platform was based on public available tools that we 
could download from the Internet and is illustrated below: 



Internet 
browser 




We decided to use the built-in ORB from JDK 1.2 [7] to implement the business classes. | 
We also decided to implement the presentation layer as plain Java servlets, which are 
Java classes that dynamically generate HTML pages for a web server. We selected JRun 
2.3 from Live Software Inc. [8] to handle the servlets. JRun is a Java servlet (and 
JavaServer Pages) engine. It also includes a built-in Web Server that we used to test our 
application. 

Moving the developed code from OAS to the new implementation platform went 
smoothly though it required code changes, primarily eliminating OAS specific details. 
The changes made the code more conformant to traditional CORBA/Java development 
and involved the following: 

• We had to write all the IDL ourselves and generate it to obtain the Java classes. We 
used a trick to catch the temporary IDL files while OAS was deploying the 
application. These IDL files were then edited to exclude OAS details, and then 
generated for Java. In other projects the IDL design is an important activity and our 
OAS trick did not give the most positive solution, but the solution worked! 

• The creation of CORBA objects was different. The new code was more simple and 
should only make a new Java object instance, and connect it to the ORB. We were 
pleased to find that these changes were isolated to the factories because we used the 
Factory Method pattern (see section 4.3). 

• The Singleton pattern was implemented using the CORBA Naming Service. 

• The presentation layer was completely rewritten to Java servlets. This may sound 
like a major task but the calls to methods in business classes and the generated 
HTML code were the same and could thus be plugged into the servlet code. 

• Minor changes were needed like extending the implementation classes from the 
generated base classes. 
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In general these changes were caused by our initial choice of OAS. We believe fewer 
changes are required to switch between other ORB implementations that conform better 
to the CORBA standard. 

One benefit from an application server like OAS is that it includes facilities to set up 
multiple applications and configure how they shall run in different processes. It is 
designed to handle large applications and optimise performance for the created objects. 
No equivalent tool is delivered along with JDK and we had to implement this ourselves. 
A simple server program was developed so that all objects were created within this 
server process. 

We found that debugging was a lot easier on the new platform because we could see the 
output from the server process. 

6. Conclusion of experiences 

We have introduced a good method to extend legacy systems with new functionality. 
The use of object-orientation made it relatively easy to build an encapsulation layer on 
top of the legacy system. We believe the principles can be used in general. 

Eventhough, we had little knowledge of this technology we benefited of being mentored 
by an external resource. We also had success with the use of patterns. 

CORBA and Java give a fine platform to implement the architecture we decided to use. 
CORBA is almost hidden to the client and partly for the server application too. 
However, in the implementation design you must be careful only to pass CORBA 
defined data types in calls to CORBA objects. A consequence seems to be that the 
design must introduce one monolithic class with methods for all the functions requiring 
a database connection because a JDBC. connection is a native Java defined class. We 
believe our observation is general for similar applications based on Java and CORBA. 

We were disappointed with our experiences with the CORBA support in the current 
version of Oracle Application Server. The Singleton problem actually prevented us 
from implementing our design on the platform. A key problem is that the product tries 
to hide CORBA too much for the developer. This makes it difficult to use traditional 
CORBA techniques and existing literature. We strongly believe that it is better to use 
tools that really conform to the standard. 

We were pleased to experience that switching the ORB platform required very few 
changes in the code. Having spent more than 600 hours trying to get the system running 
on OAS it only took two persons one day to switch to the ORB in JDK 1.2. It really 
proves the benefits from using standards like CORBA! 

Performance considerations had low focus in our project. The use of the new system 
will not be very intensive and thus performance is not very critical. We expect the 
implementation will perform adequately but in a mission-critical system you will 
probably have to spend extra time checking for unnecessary communication overhead 
between different objects. 
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ABSTRACT 

A Web service is a collection of functions packaged, published 
and consumed using standard Internet protocols. This paper 
presents a generally applicable architecture for transparent Web 
Service caching, with a focus on Mobile Devices. This approach 
defines a set of required Semantics embodied in a document 
called the 'Service Semantics Description' (SSD). The SSD is 
used by the Client-side cache and (optionally) by the intermediate 
Caching Proxy. A tool facilitating definition of semantic tags is 
developed as an IDE extension. Preliminary results are presented 
oudining the feasibility, transparency, general applicability, and 
initial measurements of CPU and Memory overheads. 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Consuming a Web Service is accomplished by sending service 
requests (method calls), the service responds with a method 
return. Requests and responses are couriered as SOAP (Figure 1) 
messages (Simple Object Access Protocol). Accompanying a Web 
Service is the service's WSDL (Web Service Description 
Language), specifying syntax metadata. An optional layer, the 
Universal Description and Discovery Interface (UDD1) offers a 
directory service for discovery of web services \3, 4, 7, 121. 
Communication with a Web Service is established using standard 
Internet protocols (e.g. HTTP). HTTP is the protocol underlying 
the World Wide Web. Adoption of Web Services gains 
remarkably from the utilization of well established protocols of 
the heterogeneous network of the WWW |4, 12]. 
A Web Service client must obtain the service's WSDL document. 
The WSDL document contains syntactic information about the 
service (Namespaces, Method signatures, Data types and a UR1). 
A client consumes a web service by initiating the. exchange of 
SOAP messages (see Figure 1-A). The messages must follow the 
inscriptions detailed in the WSDL document (UR1, Signatures, 
and Data Type information) f4, 121. 

For a mobile device, consuming a web service is an attractive 
interoperable approach to access remote business logic. Mobile 
devices are constrained by Battery, CPU, Memory and Weak 
Connectivity. Weak Connectivity results from intermittent 
communication due to low bandwidth, high latency or expensive 
networks. Furthermore, Mobile devices are susceptible to both 
voluntary and involuntary disconnections (user initiated 
disconnections vs. disconnections due to a change in the 
availability of a resource, e.g. Battery life). For the mobile user, 
constraining productivity to times of full connectivity hinders a 
successful and usable deployment of remote business logic fl, 71. 



This paper will refer to a mobile device consuming a Web Service 
(a Web Service Client) as a Mobile Host (MH). A Cache is a 
temporal memory coordinated by a Caching Policy, cache records 
are memorized instances of data (Requests\Responses). A Proxy 
is an entity acting as an intermediate connectivity tunnel, a proxy 
maybe caching (Caching Proxy) [61. A caching proxy plays an 
intelligent role ' while tunnelling requests to their respective 
endpoints. Cacheability of a request (method call\return 
cacheability) is the property stating that the request maybe cached 
while maintaining application logic (no negative side effects on 
the application logic) [3, 81. 

2. PROBLEM DEFINITION 
2.1 Introduction 

Operation of a mobile service client is restricted to times of 
connectivity. The service Provider may suffer network or system 
downtimes. Furthermore, the mobile device is constrained by 
Weak network connectivity. When the mobile client is 
disconnected (null connectivity) the service is inaccessible, and 
the mobile application is unusable. Null connectivity occurs when 
the device is out of network range, or when the device is 
voluntarily or involuntarily disconnected (e.g. user-initiated 
power-off vs. a depleted battery state). Additionally, network 
infrastructures supporting mobility are bandwidth-limited. Clients 
consuming rich services suffer degradation of response times due 
to latencies incurred when sending large upstream requests 
(service arguments) and receiving of large responses (return 
values). 

This paper will explore the Issues present when a MH loses 
network connectivity (null connectivity) and the necessary 
recovery logic upon reconnection (reintegration phase). The user 
experience of a mobile device is reflected by the user's inability to 
continue working while the MH is disconnected. An improvement 
of the user experience can be achieved by enabling the user to 
continue to work while in disconnected mode. Increased 
application response times, due to caching of frequent requests 
and\or Prefetching of anticipated future requests is a desirable 
improvement. 

The mobile application is assumed to be resilient to stale resource 
access (invalid, out of age resources). This implies that the 
application logic is not broken when a request is answered from 
the cache. This is a necessary assumption since the consistency of 
a cached resource cannot be guaranteed while operating in null 
connectivity. 
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2.1.1 Web Service Caching 

A Web Service, described by the WSDL document can be viewed 
as a Remote Object, accessible by SOAP messaging over HTTP. 
Methods and properties exposed by the remote object are accessed 
using SOAP messages adhering to the calling convention 
prescribed by the WSDL. Every SOAP request\response 
corresponds to a single method invocation or a single property 
set\get operation [3, 4, 7, 121. 

A naive caching architecture stores tuples of requestVresponse 
pairs. When a new request is made; and a matching request is in 
the cache, then the corresponding response is returned (cache hit). 
If a similar request is not in the cache (a cache-miss); and the MH 
is operating in disconnected mode; then an exception is raised. All 
attempted requests, while in disconnected mode, are stored in a 
'Pending' FIFO queue for execution when connectivity is restored 
(Reintegration Phase). Upon reconnection, the reintegration phase 
commences by issuing pending requests, an attempt of 
synchronizing the state of the disconnected cache with the state of 
the remote object. 

The relationship between method calls and the state of the service 
is crucial. Service methods fall into one of three types: Read- 
methods (state-reading) and Write-methods (state-altering), or 
State-independent methods. Properties offered by the service are 
inherently state-reading and state-altering \3, 81. The following 
discussion is only concerned with service methods; the outcome 
can be generalized to service Properties. 

The classification of a method as state-reading, state-altering, or 
state-independent is best known by the publisher of the Web 
Service, since services implementations are exposed as black- 
boxes. It is impractical to assume that all methods are of one type 
or another (in reference to their state dependency). There is no 
standard for specifying Semantic information about Web Service 
methods. The WSDL document, is limited to describing only the 
Syntactic information relating to service consumption [3, 8, 121. 
A Web Service caching architecture, built specifically for Mobile 
devices must consider the limited processing and space constraints 
available to the mobile device (MH). These constraints limit the 
allowable Cache-size, and the processing requirements of cache 
management and operation fl, 31. The architecture should 
preserve the logic consistency of the mobile application, a mobile 
application functioning with and without a cache should 
experience no side effects resulting in incorrect operation. Out of 
age cache records should be invalidated. Cross-MH cache 
consistency is a requirement for mission critical mobile 
applications (e.g. shop floor applications) fl, 3, 81. 
Caching in the area of the World Wide Web is focussed on Read- 
caching f5, 61. Read\Write caching has been well explored in the 
areas of File systems, Databases and Distributed Object Systems 
rZ|. Many issues faced by a mobile Web Service client are 
comparable to aspects of caching in the aforementioned 
paradigms. This paper explores previous research in section 3. 
Approaches common to Web caching are severely limited when 
applied to caching of Web Services. Static web pages need only 
Read-caching. Only when a sophisticated web caching system is 
utilized (e.g. Active Caching, for dynamic web content) then a 
form of Write-caching is present \5, 61. A modified web caching 
proxy may treat the Web Service as a dynamic page and cache the 
SOAP messages that are couriered in the body of HTTP requests. 
Such architecture is very limiting and its assumptions are 
unrealistic. The modified caching proxy must compare bodies of 



SOAP messages when testing for a cache-hit, the message body 
may include metadata that is not necessarily part of the method 
call (e.g. RequestlD), resulting in false cache-misses \3). Another 
problem with such an implementation is the proxy's inability to 
replay state-altering requests upon restoration of service 
availability. Finally and most importantly, the meaning and 
structure of a web page is fundamentally different from that of a 
web service, the required semantic information enabling caching 
is hardly translatable into the domain of web caching. 

2.1.2 Mobility and User Experience 

A cache for mobile devices must support transparent switching 
between connected mode (remote-execution) and null 
connectivity mode (cache-based execution). 
Furthermore, service methods requiring large arguments incur 
delays due to network transfer latencies. Similar latencies are 
incurred when methods return large dataset are executed. 
Repeated duplicate requests should only be returned from cache 
and bandwidth utilization should be minimized when possible [1, 
81. 

2.1.3 Caching-Architecture Deployment and Existing 
Web Services 

A caching architecture may require the deployment of specialized 
components on the server-side, a difficult requirement in real- 
world scenarios, service Providers are generally reluctant to alter 
existing implementations. An approach to transparency is 
achievable by caching independently of the service 
implementation, utilizing a Caching Proxy \1, 81. Caching 
schemes employing an intermediate proxy are extensively used 
for caching in the areas of the WWW and Distributed Object 
Systems. An intermediate proxy implementation appears to be the 
service client when viewed by the service provider. When viewed 
from the client's perspective, the proxy appears as the original 
Web Service. 

2.1.4 Cache Location 

A client-size cache (see figure 1-B) permits the client application 
to recover from service requests when the service is unavailable 
(network outage or service downtime). If the client is caching 
independently of the service, unnecessary executions on the server 
if the client issues an expensive request and network connectivity 
is lost before a service response is received. Furthermore, 
notifications of invalidated client-cache records are harder to 
implement since the server is unaware of the client cache. Finally, 
multiple caching clients are not centrally coordinated, the clients 
maybe within range to form an Ad-hoc network and exchange 
cache-hits while the service is unavailable. 

A second cache (see figure 1-C), residing at an intermediate layer 
between the mobile device and the web service is a promising 
approach. The intermediate cache (caching proxy) must not be 
susceptible to network disconnections (see Figure 1). Such an 
organization permits proxy-led coordination of client caches. The 
service is now shielded from processing duplicate requests made 
by multiple mobile devices. A proprietary protocol, optimizing the 
link between the intermediary proxy and the mobile device is now 
possible (e.g. offering compressed streams). Invalidation reports 
are more readily deliverable to mobile clients, as the intermediate 
caching proxy becomes the centralized cache coordination layer. 
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2.2 Key Questions 

From the previous discussion, several questions arise: 

1. What metadata is necessary to enable caching of Web 
Services? How can I enable a developer to specify the 
necessary metadata with minimal effort? 

2. What should be cached? 

3. How can a cache that is independent of service 
implementations be implemented? 

4. What consistency guarantees are attainable? 

5. What prompts cache invalidation? What happens in the 
reintegration phase? 

6. How does existing research help in designing a practical 
caching architecture for Web Services? 



MH 


V ) SOAP Request ^ 


Web Service 






SOAP Response 





Figure 1: MH - Web Service Connectivity w\out a Cache 



3. RELATED WORK 

3.1 Web Caching: A Survey of Web Caching 

Schemes for the Internet 

Wang's paper [51 is a survey of caching architectures on the Web. 
Proxy servers are recognized as an effective solution for 
bandwidth optimization, availability, and scalability. Web Proxy 
servers sit between the web client and the web server, mimicking 
the behavior of the real server. Caching may occur on the server, 
the proxy or the client. A set of significant improvements are 
ls following [51: 



2. Web caching reduces access latency due to the fact that 
documents maybe found in the local cache (on the client) or on 
nearby proxy servers, reducing required- network traffic when 
fetching documents. Because of the traffic reduction, more 
bandwidth is available for a cache-miss to be retrieved quickly. 

3. The web server's performance is improved as more requests do 
not reach the server and documents are retrieved from the client or 
proxy caches. 



4. Improved robustness, document availability Ls significandy 
improved due to replicas existing in local and remote caches. If 
the server goes offline; cached documents are still available to 
interested clients. 

5. Proxy servers act as intermediary traffic deltas, data collection 
and statistical analysis of access patterns is more easily doable. 

6. Load balancing Ls in effect, as proxy servers reduce the server's 
utilization by forwarding requests to the least utilized server. 
Wang recognizes disadvantages of web caching, most importandy 
is cache consistency maintenance, as stale records maybe served 
to clients while the server is offline. Increased request overhead, 
due to processing by intermediary proxy (or proxies). A proxy is 
also recognized as a point of failure, the proxy's availability 
becomes more critical than the web server's availability. This is 
because one proxy server may act as a caching agent (delta) for 
multiple web servers [51. 

Wang oudines ten desirable properties of a web caching 
architecture, namely: Fast Access, Robustness, Transparency, 
Scalability, Efficiency, Adpativity, Stability, Load Balancing, 
Ability to deal with Heterogeneity and Simplicity. A number of 
caching architectures are analyzed including Hierarchical, 
Distributed and Hybrid. Hierarchical caching producing the 
shortest connection latencies when compared to dLstributed 
caching. On the other hand, distributed caching Ls found to have 
the shortest retrieval latency but with greater bandwidth utilization 
PI- 

Two common approaches to cache routing and optimization are 
recognized, by growing a caching distribution tree formed by 
nodes of intermediary proxy servers. Cache resolution is 
performed by a routing table or a hash function [51. 
Prefetching 191 is needed in order to maximize the cache-hit rate, 
this is done by anticipating future requests and prefetching the 
corresponding documents pre-demand. Prefetching maybe 
executed between the client and the web server, between the client 
and the proxy agent, or between the proxy agent and the web 
server. Caching between the client and the web server is 
recognized for increasing the cache hit-rate by 45% at the cost of 
doubling network traffic. Rate-controlled prefetching is 
recognized as a possible solution to the unacceptable increase of 
network traffic [51. 

Prefetching between the proxy agent and the web server provides 
significant improvements over the previous approach offering a 
very good predictability of client access patterns at the proxy r 51. 
Furthermore, due to the decreased network traffic downstream to 
the client. Prefetching between clients and proxy agents may best 
support caching for mobility, as the client and the proxy agent 
cooperate to cache and prefetch documents without the server's 
intervention [5]. 

A number of cache placement and replacement strategies are 
identified and analyzed in regards to cache sizeVspeed. A good 
cache placementXreplacement strategy is very important when 
caching for mobility. Two types of cache coherencies are 
recognized, Strong and Weak. Strong cache coherency is 
maintained either by client validation or Server invalidation. The 
former results in higher cache-hit latencies, while the latter 
requires, server cooperation. Server cooperation maybe needed for 
broadcasting invalidation reports. Weak coherency is the case 
when cache records are invalidated by a timeout (TTL value). 
Piggyback invalidation requires the server cooperation, by 
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sending lists of invalidated items attached to responses of new 
requests. The requirement for cache coherency depends largely on 
the client's tolerance for stale resources and on the frequency of 
resource changes [51. 

Proxy placement is very critical for optimal performance gains. 
The desired properties inherit many of the desired properties of a 
web caching system [51. 

Caching of Dynamic web resources, a topic of interest when 
considering caching of web services is briefly touched upon. 
Read-caching is the focus of the majority of web caching 
strategies and studies [51. The two widely used approaches to 
dynamic-resource caching are identified as Active Caching and 
Server Accelerators. The former requires computation applets 
attached to dynamic portions of a page to be sent to die proxy and 
the latter is done by exposing a set of caching APIs at the 
accelerator entity, the dynamic resources at the server must utilize 
the APIs in order to achieve caching of dynamic resources [51. 
Both approaches violate at least two of the desired properties 
oudined at the beginning of the paper, namely the ability to deal 
with heterogeneity and simplicity. 

3.2 Web Service Caching for Mobility 

Terry et al. [31 discuss the need for caching of Web Services to 
support mobility. The motivation is to offer disconnected 
operation of web services. Transparent deployability and General 
applicability are two desired properties of a web service cache. 
The paper distinguishes attributes specific to caching of web 
services, when compared to caching in the areas of file systems, 
arid databases as both offering standard interfaces with well 
known semantics (ReadWVrite and Query\lnsert\Update\DeIete), 
and Web caching is limited to read caching [31. 
The authors use the .NET MyServices set of services for an 
experiment in caching for disconnected operation. .NET 
MyServices are services offering personal profile maintenance 
and a contacts directory. The exposed operations are Query, 
Insert, Update and Delete operations [31. 

The proposed architecture utilizes an intermediate SOAP proxy 
agent, caching SOAP requestsXresponses made by service clients 
and serving cached responses when the client is in disconnected 
mode. Cached requests are queued up for replay (playback) at the 
reintegration phase [31. 

Two critical issues surrounding caching of Web Services are 
identified, namely Cacheability\Playback, and cache Consistency 
maintenance. For an effective web service cache, the authors 
identify the requirement that all service operations must be 
designable as Update or Query operations (ReadYWrite 
semantics). The lack of semantic information in the service 
description (WSDL) creates a challenge for caching consumers of 
boxed web services. Query operations are deemed cacheable if 
they do not alter the server state (e.g. server logs). Update 
operations are operations that are state altering on the server [31. 
Maintaining- strong cache consistency on a mobile client is 
deemed unachievable by the inherent property of weak 
connectivity. Consistency is also explored when execution of an 
operation invalidates a stored response of another. A proposed 
solution is to invalidate the old record, or apply a modification 
transformation for the in-cache record. The authors declare that 
"for preexisting Web services, understanding the correct 
consistency requirements is an extremely challenging issue" [31. 



The effect of a web service cache on the User experience is 
identified as a crucial criterion when evaluating an effective web 
service cache. Ideally, the user should not be aware of 
disconnections but this is identified as a difficult goal. An 
additionally challenge is the ratio of consistency guarantees 
offered by the cache and the quality of the user experience. 
Altering the client to be cache-aware, and to display hints to the 
aser regarding the active consistency guarantees may have a 
positive effect on the user experience [31. The later proposition 
does not satisfy the property of transparent deployability outlined 
at the beginning of the paper. 

Terry et al. discuss the effect of differing structural formatting of 
SOAP messages on a web service cache. This is identified as a 
possible problem when comparing requests for similarity. WSDL 
is identified as providing enough information for an intermediate 
proxy to fabricate a fake response to a service request. Although 
the lack of a specification mechanism for Default values may limit 
the range of possible fabricated responses [31. 
Prefetching (hoarding) is identified as a mechanism to maximize 
cache-hit rates. An implementation would employ an algorithm 
for anticipating requests for prefetching. The lack of semantic 
information about the service and the lack of a standard 
mechanism for users to specify a set of requests for hoarding 
complicate a cache implementation supporting prefetching [31. 
Finally, maintaining application Security is oudined as an 
important consideration. Though is complicated by lack of 
standards regarding authorization of access to a web service 
operation. An intermediary Proxy, caching for multiple clients, 
may open a set of privacyVsecurity holes, this is relevant when 
cached responses differ by the authenticated user [31. 

3.3 Caching of Objects in Distributed Object 
Middleware (CORBA) for Mobility: Domint 

Distributed object middlewares offer remote method execution, 
platform interoperability, and location-transparency of objects. 
The first two properties offer the closest resemblance of the Web 
Services paradigm. 

Conan et al. [21 describes an architecture offering disconnected 
operation of a CORBA environment for mobile clients. Domint, 
uses portable interceptors (PI), a CORBA mechanism for peaking 
into and altering of the communication between a client and an 
ORB (Object Request Broker). Domint offers continued operation 
in partial and null-connection modes with minimal or no overhead 
when operating in connected mode. 

The transparency of utilizing CORBA's portable interceptors 
enables connection awareness to be shifted away from both the 
client and server objects and into the Domint middleware 
extension. Domint works by intercepting requests made to the 
CORBA ORB and transparently rerouting requests to a local 
disconnected object [21. 

Several performance protective measures are employed. In order 
"not to punish strongly-connected clients", while strongly 
connected, client's requests go directly to the remote object [21. 
Also a hysteresis mechanism is proposed for handling variations 
in connection availability. An interface to the hysteresis 
mechanism maybe consumed by the client application in order to 
alert the user to changes in the connectivity-mode, also offering 
the user the ability to voluntarily disconnect. Three connectivity 
modes are recognized, namely: disconnected, partially connected, 
and connected. Transparent switching between modes is activated 
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at the time of a client request. A set of inputs is required when 
deciding on an operation to execute, the inputs are: disconnection 
mode (voluntary or involuntary), the mode of the last request (to 
the same object), the operation name, and the network\object 
current connection mode. A matrix is developed allowing correct 
state transfers in various modes [21. 

In the connected mode, the requests are immediately sent to the 
remote object. In the partially connected mode; the operation is 
executed both locally and remotely, depending on the call 
semantics (presence of in, out, in\out parameters and if a return 
value is expected). In disconnected mode, operations are executed 
locally, and are logged depending on the semantic relationships 
with other operations. The log is vital at the reintegration phase 
and reconciliation may need to occur to maintain coherency 
between the disconnected object (the proxy) and the remote 
object. However, Domint assumes that no object Ls accessed by 
more than one disconnected client [21. 

Preliminary performance evaluations, performed on a Windows 
CE device, show overhead of 14% to 1% when connected, 50% to 
6% when partially connected, and from 20% to 6% when 
disconnected. The incurred computation cost is justified by the 
introduction of transparent connectivity, without modification to 
either the server or the client implementations [21. 

3.4 Delayed Execution\Call Aggregation: 
Reducing Overhead of .NET Remoting 

In the context of Web Services, .NET Remoting is the 
infrastructure implicitly in-use when .NET applications publish or 
consume Web Services. Remoting abstracts remote objects to 
behave as local objects. The Remoting infrastructure offers 
various extensibility options, the lowest level communication 
channel maybe replaced or customized, the messages to be 
exchanged maybe modified before or after formatting, and calls to 
remote objects maybe intercepted immediately after a consumer 
issues a request and before the request is propagated downwards 
in the remoting stacks. The later is the mechanism commonly 
used in distributed object middlewares. The client accesses the 
remote object via a local proxy, known as the Transparent Proxy 
in .NET Remoting. The transparent proxy is generated at runtime 
by the Real Proxy (also a client-side object). The real proxy is 
generated when remote objects are referenced, and its binary 
maybe replaced or modified without modification to the object 
consumer. 

Clegg Till discusses the overhead introduced when employing 
.NET Remoting for remote execution. Clegg describes and 
evaluates an architecture that transparently monitors and 
optimizes calls to remote objects. RROpt is modeled on the 
DESORM1 framework (Delayed-Evaluation, Self-Optimizing 
Remote Method Invocation by Kelly, Field, Bennett, and Yeung). 
The implementation is a modification to remoting-relevant code in 
the .NET CLI, namely the Mono CLI. Such an implementation 
eliminates the need for server\client modifications [1 1]. 
PROpt works by checking at runtime for candidate delayed calls, 
specifically by looking for methods of objects inheriting from 
MarshalByRefObject When a remote call is incurred, it is stored 
in a delayed-list and a dummy return is pushed to the stack. If a 
method attempts to use the return value then the delayed method 
is immediately executed. A set of delayed methods is executed by 
formulating a plan encapsulating their data dependencies and 
forwarding the plan to the server. PROpt assumes that all servers 
are PROpt-enabled (executing on top of Mono CLI with PROpt 



extensions). Argument aggregation is also performed when a set 
of methods share an argument fill. 

Another optimization employed by PROpt is Plan caching, sets of 
previously executed aggregated-calls (a plan) are remembered on 
the server, a client refers to them by ID, furthermore decreasing 
network traffic requirements [1 11. 

The remoting infrastructure protects applications by containing 
them in "Application Domains" (light weight processes). Multiple 
client accessing the same remote object are not aware of each 
other, multiple application domains may be hosted within one 
process. Furthermore, multiple remote objects on a single remote 
server maybe accessed by a set of application domains in a 
process. In order to aggregate cross-object, PROpt implements its 
aggregation targets per server name f 1 11. 

The speedup possible by PROpt did not prove to be consistent. 
PROpt performed well when data dependencies between methods 
existed. Outbound Network traffic is significantly decreased due 
to call\parameter aggregation. PROpt optimizations failed to 
materialize when no data dependencies exist between method 
calls, this is the case when the network infrastructure is fast rill. 
No applicability to mobile clients is considered. 

4. A WEB SERVICE CACHE 
4.1 General Considerations 

An architecture supporting a predefined set of services and a 
special client implementation is an application-specific cache. An 
application-specific cache is optimized for the application logic, 
all caching decisions (such as placement, replacement, 
prefetching) target optimal consistency and performance of the 
application. Proprietary communication protocols (such as ones 
supporting compression, or multicast notification of cache 
invalidation) are expected, as the application permits [3, 81. 
A General caching architecture, on the other hand, offers a cache 
to any Web service. Such architecture faces many challenges, 
most importantly is the decision of cacheability of a web service 
request. A Web service is treated as a black box, requiring the 
availability of cache-hints (metadata) supporting decisions such as 
cacheability, invalidation conditions, and default responses (return 
values) [31. 

A caching proxy is necessary in a general cache, in order to 
support independent caching decisions (independent of the client 
and the server). On the other hand, an application-specific 
implementation maybe embedded in the web service and client 
implementations. 

When the goal of a cache Is to improve the availability of a web 
service, then a larger Cache-size and optimal placement and 
replacement strategies are a priority. The existence of stale- 
resources (invalid cache records) in the cache is permitted, hence 
to improve the service's availability. Knowledge of the MH 
connection-state is necessary, in order to seamlessly resume 
returning of cached responses when the MH enters null 
connectivity. Cached responses are returned only when the MH 
enters null connectivity, in order to achieve the best-possible 
cache consistency. Newer requests overwrite their older 
counterparts in the cache. 

On the other hand, when the goal of caching is to improve the 
application's performance, then cached responses can be returned 
even when the MH is in full connectivity mode. Such an approach 
may result in substantial response-time improvements, especially 
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for expensive web service methods: methods requiring a relatively 
large set of arguments, methods requiring an expensive or lengthy 
computation, and methods returning a sizable data object. Web 
service requests maybe aggregated to improve bandwidth 
utilization while returning cached responses. The downside to 
such performance optimizations is decreased cache consistency in 
relation to the real web service. A workaround to further improve 
the consistency of cached responses maybe achieved by 
periodically prefetching, or periodically submitting invalidation- 
queries of expensive cached responses. 

4.2 Cache Location 

A server-side cache offloads the server from re-computation of 
frequent requests. Such a cache implementation is commonly a 
specialized architecture. Cache-consistency is best obtained when 
using this approach, since invalidation reports maybe requested or 
broadcasted to the known caching proxy (or proxies). Another 
improvement is the transparency of the cache for a MH 
consuming the web service. A slight improvement in service 
availability is present due to a protection from server downtimes, 
as the server-side cache continues operation while the server is 
down. On the other hand, a MH suffering local null connectivity 
is also disconnected from the server-side cache. 
A client-side cache offers the service's availability to the MH 
while in null connectivity [10]. Cache-consistency is minimally 
maintained in this approach. Near-time cache invalidation is 
harder to achieve since the MH cache is independent of the 

An intermediate caching proxy offers transparent service caching 
for a MH. A caching proxy is more capable of tracking the list of 
caching MHs as it act as an intermediate delta between multiple 
MHs and multiple service providers. A shared cache is in effect, 
as requests from multiple MHs are cached for other MHs. An 
intermediate cache is best equipped, independently of the service 
provider, to deliver invalidation reports to the tracked list of MHs. 
The service remains unavailable to a MH in null connectivity, as 
the intermediate cache becomes disconnected. 
A client-side cache assisted by a caching proxy is best equipped 
when the goal is protect the client from service unavailability 
while maintaining best-possible cache consistency. Several 
performance improvements are now possible because the client- 
side cache and the intermediate caching proxy can agree on a 
proprietary communication protocol supporting better request 
aggregation and near-time broadcasts of cache invalidation 

4.3 Semantic Metadata 

The lack of semantic metadata f a web service methods presents a 
challenge for caching independendy of the service 
implementation [3, 81. The metadata may accompany the service 
as an extension to the service's WSDL document, or maybe 
maintained by a third party maintaining a repository of metadata 
records targeting a growing set of a web services. An alternative is 
to allow the service consumer to specify an updatable set of meta 
tags, assisting caching decisions when determining cacheability 
and invalidation conditions. Client maintained metadata are 
specified per web service. 

A web service method should be tagged if it is cacheable, and a 
default return value should be specified. The former aids the 
cacheability decision of the cache, while the latter offers a 
protection against cache-missed of a MH in null connectivity. 



Additional tags may outline invalidation conditions based on 
time-values, age-thresholds. Method interdependencies will aid 
request-aggregation logic and can also provide further 
improvement when maintaining cache consistency by invalidating 
cached responses when state-modifying requests are executed. 

4.4 Caching Policy 

The request signature and argument values must be considered in 
hash function supporting cache placement of web service 
responses. Since multiple requests to the same method may differ 
on a single argument, while unique responses are always returned. 
LRU, LFU and Size are competing replacement strategies when a 
decision relates to limiting the cache size, especially for a MH 
with space and computation constraints [71. It is to be determined 
if any or a combination of the well studied replacement strategies 
are best suited for a web service cache supporting mobile devices. 
A cached response maybe invalidated by its age or a timeout 
value. Furthermore, a cached resource maybe invalidated and 
evicted from the cache because an invalidating request was 
submitted. 

Cache invalidation reports maybe broadcasted by the server or an 
intermediate proxy, or maybe piggybacked on the results of new 
requests. Furthermore, invalidation query maybe submitted on 
intervals or piggybacked on new requests. Limitations are present 
depending on the cache location and the number of entities 
supporting caching between the MH and the service provider [3, 
8, 101. 

Default return values are useful on a cold-start or when a cache- 
miss occurs while the MH is in null connectivity mode. 
An alternative for recovery from a cache-miss when the original 
service is down while the MH is fully connected is by rerouting of 
requests to a service replica This approach further protects the 
MH from service unavailability due to provider downtimes or 
peak hour unavailability. 

The consistency of responses between the service replica and the 
original provider is an issue out of context for this research. 

4.5 PrefetchingXHoarding 

On a cold start, a MH may issue a set of predefined requests for 
caching. Alternatively, the service provider or an intermediate 
cache maybe store an up-to-date image of most frequently 
requests methods and push them to the client on a cold start 
Prefetching offers substantial improvements in response times to 
most frequently requested methods, at the expense of higher 
bandwidth utilization. The negative side effects of prefetching 
maybe overcame by request-aggregation and by adaptive 
prefetching logic with explicit awareness of network QoS [91. 

4.6 Client Sessions 

A MH utilizing a communication channel supporting session state 
can benefit from an intermediate cache retaining a MH-tailored 
list of frequent requests. Prefetch or hoarding requests can be 
initiated on the behalf of the MH. 

For a frequently disconnecting MH, expensive requests made 
while in full connectivity maybe pushed upon reintegration. The 
minimum improvement Ls in effect when a cache-refresh cycle (or 
a cache-replacement function) is executed and an expensive 
request Ls not evicted because the owner MH connectivity is 
considered. 
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5. PROPOSED ARCHITECTURE 

The design of the proposed architecture is modelled to support the 
following two scenarios and their consequences: 

1. Null Connectivity: The MH enters null connectivity, on a 
new request the following conditions are evaluated: 

Al Cache-hit, the cached response is returned. A state- 
altering request is queued into the Replay queue. State- 
reading requests are queued into a Delayed-fetch queue, a 
mechanism for improving cache consistency at the 
reintegration phase. 

Bl Cache-miss (Cold Start), a default return-value is 
returned. A state-altering request is queued in the Replay 
queue. A state-reading request is queued for delayed fetch. 

2. Full Connectivity: The MH enters full connectivity, the 
following conditions are evaluated: 

Non-empty Cache: 
Al Cache Miss: 

New requests go directly to the Web Service, and when a 
response is received; a requestAresponse tuple is inserted into 
the cache. 

Bl Cache Hit: State-altering requests are sent direcdy to the 
service, a request\response tuple is cached. A response to a 
state-reading request is returned from cache (if the response 
is valid or if the request is long-living), the state-reading 
request is queued for delayed-fetch, a mechanism for 
improving cache consistency in the long-run. A long-living 
request is a request with a long cache TTL or the time (t) of 
the cached response is less than the invalidation time (On 
Time) of the method. 

Empty Cache (Cold Start): 

Al On start, if an intermediate proxy exist, request a cache 
Image, Done. 

Bl On start, if a Prefetch-list is known, queue all items from 
the list into the Delayed-fetch queue, Done. 

CI On a new Request and a Cache Miss: Return the default 
return-value associated with the request and queue state- 
altering requests into the Replay queue. State-reading 
requests are queued for delayed-fetch. 

For effective caching of the Web Service this approach uses a 
document encapsulating the Semantics of the Web Service. The 
encapsulated semantics are shareable, and are either defined by 
the service Consumer (at development time) or by the service 
Provider. This paper refers to the document encapsulating the 
service semantics as the Service Semantics Description Document 
(SSD Document), an XML document. The SSD also specifies 
Hints aiding various cache operations (Invalidation Conditions, 
Prefetch Lists, and addresses of a Replica and Intermediate 
Proxy). 

A developer tool that integrates within the IDE of Microsoft 
Visual Studio.NET is provided to aid a mobile application 
developer to seamlessly specify an SSD. A similar tool is also 
provided for a Web Service developer in order to specify an SSD. 
The developer tool allows transparent incorporation of a cached 
Web Service while decoupling the programmer from the caching 
infrastructure. 



The Service Semantics Description document specifies the 
following metadata regarding each service Method: 

11 Cacheability: specifying if a method should be cached or not. A 
method is non-cacheable if a cached value will always lead to 
faulty application logic (e.g. a GetLastRequest method). 

21 Replay: upon reconnection, this tag hints if a method should be 
replayed or not. To maintain application logic, a State-altering 
method should be tagged for 'Replay'. A method may not be 
tagged for replay because of one of two reason; either the method 
is state-reading or the method's state-altering behaviour is 
irrelevant upon reconnection. 

31 Default Return Values: the value of this tag is a serialized- 
graph of a meaningful default return value for a method. This tag 
enables the MH to partially recover from a Cache-Miss while in 
full connectivity, or when a MH cold starts. It is expected that 
only cacheable (state-reading) methods will have default return 
values. State-altering methods can not have default return values 
as this may lead to illogical returns (e.g. a Bool CreateRecord() 
method, returning success or failure of record creation). 

41 Invalidation Conditions: a cached response should be 
invalidated after a specified Age (in minutes), or after a certain 
time of day, or when an invalidating hint is received (or fetched), 
the latter is not implemented. 

51 Method Interdependencies: for N methods, this is an N x N 
table specifying interdependencies between service methods. 
Effective Request-aggregation can only be implemented if method 
interdependencies are known, the current prototype does not 
implement request-aggregation. A cached response is invalidated 
if a state-altering request, that is also a dependency of the cached 
response, is submitted. A table lookup is used to invalidate a 
cached response. 

61 Prefetch Parameters: a list of method names and proper 
arguments is specified to enable prefetching on a cold start or at 
periodic intervals. 

71 Intermediate Cache Proxy: a URI specifying the network path 
to an intermediate Caching Proxy, the caching proxy interface 
appears as a replica of the original Web Service. 

81 Service Replica: a URI specifying the network path of service 
Replica. A Replica is utilized when a service downtime is 
detected. 

The implementation of the Cache is built as a Proxy of the Web 
Service, the Proxy exposes an interface identical to the real 
service, decoupling the service consumer and service provider 
from the cache. The Proxy implementation is essentially a 
disconnected Object providing transparent access to the real 
service while continuously monitoring service availability and 
network connectivity of the MH. This object is referred to as the 
Caching Web Service Object (CWSO). 

The CWSO implements a Hashtable for storing tuples of 
request\response pairs. A connectivity monitor detects service 
availability by requesting the service's WSDL at predefined 
intervals (5minutes). The connectivity monitor has OS hooks to 
detect network connectivity at the MH, entering the CWSO into 
one of two states; Full Connectivity and Null Connectivity. A 
Replay FIFO queue and a Delayed-fetch FIFO queue are used for 
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queuing state-altering requests (the former) and queuing of 
prefetch-requests (or delayed-fetch requests). 

The SSD document Ls stored as an XML file accompanying the 
Real Proxy assembly. The CWSO provides an interface for 
consumers wishing to alter the service semantics or the default 
caching policy at runtime. 

The Cache hashtable contains wrapped lMessage objects 
(CacheEntry). An lMessage object specifies the method's 
signature, argument list, call context, and method's response. The 
CacheEntry object includes the request time and time of the last 
cache-hit, along with the object's size in bytes. 

The Cache Manager executes at state transitions (Full 
Connectivity and Null Connectivity) and appropriate action is 
taken. The Replay queue Ls processed before processing of the 
Delayed-fetch queue, to allow state changes to occur before 
processing of new state-reading operations. The processing of the 
Replay queue is started at a random interval between 1-5 minutes 
after achieving full connectivity. On a Cold-start, the replay-queue 
is empty and processing commences with the delayed-fetch queue 
instead. 

The Intermediate Caching Proxy (1CP) hosts an exact copy of the 
MH's CWSO, plus an additional connectivity monitor targeting 
MHs. Connectivity session management between the 1CP CWSO 
and the MH's CWSO is planned as future work. 

The link between the MH and the 1CP is a wireless link 
susceptible to disconnection and low QoS (factors of weak 
connectivity), SOAP communication is tunnelled over a 
'customizable' HTTP channel (e.g. Compressed). The link 
between the ICP and the real Web Service is assumed to be a 
wired link, offering higher bandwidth and strong connectivity, the 
communication is couriered by standard HTTP. 

When the MH's CWSO is accessing either the real Web . Service 
or the ICP; the logic is consistent A replica Web Service appears 
to be the real Web Service to both the CWSO and the ICP. The 
MH or the ICP both appear as simple clients to either the Web 
Service or the Replica 

If a Service Connectivity Manager detects a service downtime 
(failure to return a WSDL document), requests are transparently 
routed to a Replica (if exist) or the Cache. If the connectivity 
manager detects null connectivity at the MH, then the ICP, the 
real Web Service and the Replica are all disconnected, and all 
requests are routed to the local Cache. 

Cached responses are invalidated by Age or Time (from the SSD), 
the detection of an invalid CacheEntry happens when a cache-hit 
is suspected or when the CWSO executes the cache's 
SizeManager (every 20mins). CacheEntry- objects maybe evicted 
from the cache if the cache-size exceeds a threshold (predefined 
as lOmb), the eviction strategy maybe LRU or SIZE. 
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6. PRELIMINARY EVALUATION 

6.1 Experimentation Plan 

Two experiments have been performed, the first experiment 
measures the Overhead introduced by CWSO on the MH. The 
second experiment captures the State Transitions when controlling 
factors are toggled. 

The scenarios are controlled by the following factors: 

• Network Connectivity: Connected and Not Connected 

• Service: Available and Unavailable 

• Request: State-reading R, State-altering W 

• Cache Test: Hit or Miss 

The service provider in the Experiment 1 is on the same host as 

the emulated MH. This decision was made to eliminate network 

latencies from the experimental results. All performance data in 

this experiment is collected at the local MH. 

The service provider in the Experiment 2 is a remote host. The 

collected performance data is local to the MH. 

A mobile network was not utilized in these experiments, this 

should not skew the result sets since this implementation does not 

introduce additional communication. 

The link between the 1CP and MH's CWSO is a standard HTTP 
stream, SOAP Compression is not yet implemented. 
Cooperative Caching and Prefetching has not been tested. 
Network, Service, Replica and 1CP availability is simulated by 
object parameters. 

The active replacement policy is LRU. 

6.2 Test Suit 

6.2.1 Hypothetical Web Service (HWS) 

The service exposes 4 methods, R denotes a State-reading 

method, W denotes a State-altering (write) method: 

OUT R_10 consistently returns a constant value. 

OUT R_2(in) is a function of in. 

OUT W_l(in) is state-altering returning success\failure. 

VOID W_2(in) is state-altering without return. 

The 'in' argument to method R_2 is an Integer, W_l and W_2 

'in' arguments are of type String, the String arguments vary 

randomly in size between lOObytes and lkb. 

The return value of R_l is a String, R_2 is an Integer and W_l is 

Boolean. 

The associated SSD is available in [131 

The goals of this experiment is to test processing overhead (CPU) 
and cache-size overhead (Memory) at the MH's CWSO when 
1000 requests are sequentially executed. 

To calculate CPU and Memory overheads, the experiment is run 
twice, for each method. The first run is performed without the 
CWSO, the second run is with the CWSO. CWSO initialization 
times are accounted for. 

6.2.2 l-Help Web Services 

1-Help is a real-world public discussion forum system, utilized 
mainly by Computer Science students at our department. Actual 
User Traces were not collected for this experiment, instead the 



goal of this experiment is to verify the architecture's general 
applicability to existing Web Services and secondly to verify the 
system's State Transitions when controlling factors are toggled. 
1-Help Web Services exposes two operations of interest, a Query 
operation and a Post operation, the associated SSD document is 
available in |T31. 

6.3 Experimental Conditions 

Mobile Application: Proof of Concept Client 

MH: Emulator Windows CE.NET 4.2. 

Experiment 1 Service Provider .NET Assembly 

Experiment 2 Service Provider, S^-party implementation: Axis, 

Java Web Services 

6.4 Preliminary Results 

6.4.1 Experiment 1: Overhead 



CPU and Cache-Size, Experiment 1, Method: R_l: 




CPU and Cache-Size, Experiment 1, Method: R_2 




CPU and Cache-Size, Experiment 1, Method: W_l 
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CPU and Cache-Size, Experiment 1, Method: W_2 



6.4.2 Experiment 2: State Transitions 
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6.5 Summary of Results 

The results show that the CPU overhead at the MH, expended in 
the Real Proxy object by the components: Service Connectivity 
Monitor, Cache-Hit Test, Cache-Size manager and the Queues, 
did not rise above 10%, as a preliminary result this is acceptable. 
The SSD's description of W_l as non-cacheable successfully 
resulted in a Cache-size of Obytes. W_2, marked with a VOID 
return resulted in a similar outcome. R_l returning a constant 
occupied 45kb in the Cache, a value indicative of the size of 
initial CacheEntry object, Hashtable initialization along with a set 
of data owned by the .NET Framework's memory management. 
On R_2 execution, cache-size grew rapidly as random 'in' 
arguments were , sent with every new request, the cache-size 
capped at lOmb, the predefined maximum allowable cache-size, 
future requests replaced in-cache entries by the LRU strategy. 
The CWSO State changes match expectations. The detected States 
match the architecture's logical design. This experiment utilized a 



real-world Web Service, demonstrating general applicability of 
the architecture. 

7. FUTURE WORK 

Embed the Service Semantics Description within the service's 
WSDL, this maybe done by utilizing WSDL Extensibility via 
attributes and element extensions. Merging the syntactic 
description (WSDL) with the semantic description (SSD) is very 
valuable, revoking the need for a separate SSD document and 
enabling smoother integration and richer discovery of Web 
Services. 

8. CONCLUSION 

This paper presented a generally applicable, connectivity-aware, 
and a transparent approach to caching of Web Services. A set of 
semantic tags have been identified as a prerequisite for effective 
web service caching. The Service Semantic Description document 
was developed, along with a tool enabling SSD-specification from 
within a widely used developer IDE. Preliminary evaluations of 
the architecture demonstrated general applicability, transparent 
operation and low resource overhead. 
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Abstract We describe the WebSIM, an approach that integrates GSM SIMs into the 



Internet. The underlying idea is to implement a Web Server inside a SIM, and 
to allow for transparent access to it from the Internet. 
The contribution of our approach is that a SIM, which is currently a security 
module (smart card) fitted in a GSM mobile phone, becomes also a personal 
security server in the Internet. Like any other server in the Internet, it speaks 
TCP/IP and processes HTTP requests, e.g. for accessing certain SIM services 
(e.g. authentication) via CGI scripts. 

• The Internet connectivity of a SIM inside a mobile phone can be achieved by 
having a proxy host tunnel IP packets to the SIM over SMS. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Much of today's wireless Internet excitement is focused on the 
opportunities created by pushing the World Wide Web out onto mobile 
telephone networks. Micro-browsers and WAP handsets seek to turn the 
mobile telephone into a downscale laptop computer. Relatively little thought 




If we couldn't predict the Web, what good are we? 

Bob Lucky, Vice President Bellcore, 1995 



1 
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has gone into wondering what the mobile telephone network can bring to the 
Web. 

Secure, reliable authentication, which is a basic prerequisite for billing 
customers for services on a large scale, still has no globally-accepted 
solution. Various attempts have been made to provide the required security 
technology for the Internet, but none of them has widely succeeded so far. 
All approaches have in practice either been considered as too insecure, or too 
hard to establish at the user's side. With its strong similarity to the 
ubiquitous credit card, a smart card is a compelling component but the 
required infrastructure for smart card-based solutions has been found to be 
hard and costly to set up. 

GSM, on the other hand, provides a widely used security infrastructure, 
in the form of symmetric keys distributed in subscriber identity modules 
(SIMs). More than 250 million GSM subscribers carry around these reduced 
size smart cards in their mobile phones. Mobile phones can thus be seen as 
"wireless card readers", with the add-on of providing an I/O channel to a 
user for applications running inside the SIM. 

The theme of the current work is that while the Web is bringing its 
content to the mobile phone, the mobile phone can bring its trust to the Web. 
The idea is to provide the authentication and authorisation capabilities from 
the GSM SIM to Web-based applications in a Web-friendly way; viz. as a 
Web server. Such a WebSIM, like any other server in the Internet, speaks 
TCP/TP and is transparently accessible from Internet hosts via HTTP. 
Specific services offered by server-enabled SIMs, for example 
authentication, can be implemented on the SIM using CGI scripts. 



Technically, this is achieved by implementing a Web server inside the 
GSM SIM and allowing for HTTP requests to this SIM and HTTP responses 
from it Seen from the GSM perspective, this HTTP server provides selected 
parts of the existing application programming interface of a GSM SIM to the 
Internet. This makes communicating with a SIM residing in a mobile phone 




Figure 1. HTTP Requests to a SIM 
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identical to communicating with any Web server running in the Internet (cf. 
Figure 1), and the SIM can be transparently accessed from the Internet via 
HTTP, e.g. for authentication purposes. 



2. THE WEBSIM: TECHNICAL DETAILS 

A GSM SIM is an operator-trusted security server in GSM, performing 
computations on behalf of the GSM subscriber. The idea behind our 
approach, the WebSIM, is to extend the GSM SIMs into the Internet, by 
having them to understand a widely-used Internet protocol, HTTP, and to 
allow for transparent access over HTTP from the Internet. This means a 
GSM SIM residing in a mobile phone is not only a security server in the 
GSM network, but also becomes available as a security server in the World 
Wide Web, acting again on behalf of the GSM subscriber. We refer to such a 
SIM as a WebSIM. 

A WebSIM, like any other server in the Internet, speaks TCP/IP and 
processes HTTP requests. Technically, this can be achieved by 
implementing a small, stripped-down Web server in a GSM SIM and making 
the SIMs accessible from the Internet. In this way, communicating with a 
SIM in a mobile phone, e.g. for authenticating a customer in the Internet, is 
the same as communicating with any Web server running in the Internet. 

Seen from the GSM perspective, the idea behind the WebSIM is to make 
the interface of today's GSM SIMs (ETSI GSM 11.11 and GSM 11.14) 
partially available on the Internet. 

2.1 The SBM's Web Server 

Running a Web server in a SIM is less of a problem than one might think, 
in fact such servers for standard (non-GSM) smart cards were introduced in 
[Rees 99]. Clearly, a Web server in a SIM is not expected to host large 
amounts of information or HTML documents, but to provide a convenient 
interface to services of the SIM. These services, most of which will probably 
be security-related, can then be accessed via the standard protocol of the 
Web, HTTP, and implemented as server-side scripts on the SIM. 

It is explicitly not an objective to implement versions of standard Internet 
services and protocols that are in full compliance with the specifications that 
define them. While fully compliant implementations of existing standards 
are certainly desirable, we are willing to give a little on full compliance, 
implementing only a strict subset of the specification, in order to realise an 
efficient yet useful smart card implementation. This design philosophy could 
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be summarised as "It's not how well the dog sings but that the dog sings at 
all." 

A stripped-down version of the HTTP 1.0 protocol, which just covers the 
absolutely necessary part and only allow for one connection at a time, can be 
easily implemented with an application of less than 10K bytes inside the 
SIM. In particular, we can very elegantly implement this functionality as an 
applet on top of a GSM SIM Toolkit platform (ETSI GSM 02.19, 03.19) and 
then use the Toolkit's interpreter for server-side scripting. This also allows 
for interacting with the user of the SIM's mobile phone, since SIM Toolkit 
provides also an appropriate API for I/O (GSM 1 1.14). 

2.2 Networking 

Once we have an HTTP-server running in the SIM we need to connect it 
to the Internet An elegant approach would be to see the mobile phone as a 
gateway router that passes IP packets to the SIM. If we do not want to assign 
a separate IP address to the SIM, we could also configure it as a process 
listening to port 80 on the mobile phone. 

This approach, while technically elegant and easy to integrate into 
technologies like GPRS, requires modification of the handset and the 
creation of a new ETSI standard. Even if such a standard could be agreed to 
in a timely fashion, significant market penetration by compliant equipment 
would take at least two to three years. We therefore propose another 
approach, which can be implemented using today's protocols and mobiles. 

The innovation barrier of the ME can be circumvented by a solution very 
common in the Internet; viz. a proxy server. We set up a proxy for the SIM 
on the Web and have this proxy tunnel HTTP packets through SMS to the 
SIM (cf. Figure 2). SMS messages arrive directly in the SIM and can be 
processed as required, e.g. by having Toolkit Applets register for such SMs. 
Thus, we circumvent the handset by using existing protocols and standards. 
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Figure 2. HTTP Tunnelling over SMS 

The procedure for proxy -based IP-communication with the SIM over 
SMS is as follows: 

1 . An Internet host sends an HTTP request to the SIM's proxy. 

2. The proxy embeds the request in a specially tagged SMS and sends it to 
the SIM. 

3. The SIM passes the incoming SMS-encapsulated HTTP packet to the 
SIM that has registered to handle such tagged SMS. 

4. The HTTP packet is extracted processed by the Web server in the SIM. 

5. The HTTP response is embedded in SMS again and sent back to the 
proxy. 

6. The proxy extracts HTTP response from the SMS and sends it back to the 
client in the Internet that sent the request. 

As a result, the SIM can be transparently accessible by TCP/IP and 
HTTP from any Internet host TCP/IP de-capsulation is handled by the proxy 
and the HTTP payload passed to the SIM in an SMS message. The response 
from the SIM is re-encapsulated by the proxy and returned to the Internet 

The proxy server approach also has some additional advantages since it 
can: 

- implement a firewall between the Internet and the GSM network. 

- guard against denial of service attacks. 

- perform address translation (NAT) between the Internet address of a SIM 
card and the GSM address of the handset which holds the SIM. 
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- perform accounting and billing for WebSLM services 

- eliminate the need for implementing a TCP/IP stack in the SIM 

When used in practice, the WebSIM processes HTTP-bearing IP packets, 
for example, an URL request such as 

http://websim.dtrd.de/+49000000000/sign=(2A49C01...) 

This HTTP request can initiate the signing of the data in brackets in the 
SIM of the named GSM phone. After processing the request, which might 
consist of running other SIM-internal applications or commands, the result is 
sent back to the originating Internet host. Thus, integrating the capabilities of 
the GSM SIM into Internet applications is just like communication with any 
other Web server on the Internet. 

2.3 Implementation 

We have implemented a prototype of a WebSIM.and its proxy that allows 
access a few SIM services over HTTP. The proxy's name is websim.dtrd.de 1 , 
the SIM is identified by its phone number. The current implementation 
provides access to the following services: 

a) ht+p://websim.dtrd.de/*49000000000/info 

Returns information about LAI and LAC of the SIM (GSM 11.14 
PROVIDE LOCAL INFO) 

b) http://websim.dtrd.de/*49000000000/si=(itcml,item2,item3,...) 
Prompts the user of the phone with a GSM 11.14 SELECT ITEM 
command offering the choices listed in brackets, separated by Each 
item is interpreted as a string, the overall length of all strings must not 
exceed 120 bytes. The user's choice is returned. 

c) http://websim.dtrd.dc/+4900000000O/gi=(prompt) 

Runs the GSM1 1.14 GET INPUT command and returns the text that has 
been entered. 

d) ht+p://websim.dtrd!deA49000000000/dt=(text) 

Runs the GSM1 1. 14 DISPLAY TEXT with the argument supplied. 



1 Access to the server is restricted. 
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e) http://websim.dtrd.de/*49000000000/sign=(abcdef0123456789) 

Encrypts the argument (interpreted as a string of hexadecimal characters) 
and returns the result. 

The length of the arguments (given in brackets) is, for the sake of 
simplicity, restricted to fit into one SMS. 

2.3.1 Proxy Implementation 

The proxy is a Linux laptop running an Apache Web server with a couple 
of CGI scripts. These CGI scripts (implemented in Perl) take an incoming 
HTTP request, embed it in an SMS message, and send it off to the specified 
phone number. 

Sending of SMS is done through a GSM mobile that is attached to the 
laptop with a PCMCIA modem card, which is used for sending and receiving 
SMS 2 . Short messages are sent by turning the modem into TPDU mode 
(GSM 07.05), using a tag that causes the message to go directly to the Web 
Server application in the destination SIM (cf GSM 03.48 and GSM 1 1.14). 

Receiving SMS messages is detected by a separate process looping on 
the laptop that continuously polls the attached mobile for incoming short 
messages which are responses to pending HTTP requests. If an incoming 
short message is detected, it is fetched, the HTTP response is extracted and 
TCP/IP encapsulated and returned to the Internet client that sent the 
corresponding request. 

2.3.2 Web Server Applet 

The Web server runs as an applet on the SIM Toolkit platform (GSM 
03.19) in a Schlumberger Simera SIM The applet is written in Java, its size 
is currently about 7K bytes of Java byte codes. For the sake of simplicity the 
applet makes the following restrictions: 

a) an HTTP-Request must not exceed one SMS, and one SMS can only 
contain one request 

b) the card handles only one request at a time, i.e. there is no session 
management inside the card. 

Both restrictions can be easily overcome if needed. 

We did not space-optimise the applet code at all; and we believe that it 
can be stripped down to a size of about 5K bytes. Noteworthy, adding new 
commands to the server Applet does not significantly increase its size: HTTP 

2 A more efficient variant would be to connect the proxy directly to the network's short 
message service centre (SMSC) which is the store-and-forward point for all SMS 
messages. 
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can be seen as a general-purpose application launching protocol, and once 
the basic HTTP-handling functionality is implemented, adding an extra 
command increases the applet only slightly: the difference between an applet 
providing only the SELECT ITEM command, and the version handling the 
five commands above is only a few hundred bytes. 

2.3.3 Example Request 

The HTTP-request h1-rp://websim.dtrd.de/+49000(XX)000/info results 
in the following response (without HTTP headers): 

LAI: 262 01 
LAC: 730C 

262 is the country code (Germany), 01 denotes the network (Dl- 
Telekom), and 730C is the Local Area Code (Karlsruhe, Germany). 

Overall processing time depends largely on SMS transport time, which is 
usually between 5 and 20 seconds one way. The proxy needs 3-4 seconds to 
send and receive the short messages, the handset and SIM-internal 
processing takes roughly another 5-6 seconds. So, the complete processing 
of such an HTTP request takes typically about 30 seconds. 



3. APPLICATIONS OF THE WEBSIM 

The WebSIM is not an application per se: it opens up the SIM to the 
Internet and provides an Internet-compliant interface to SIM services. Thus, 
it is a horizontal technology (more precisely a middleware) that supports 
"dot com" style applications. 

We sketch a few of these applications for different domains below. Much 
more is possible, and in fact the most promising aspect is that the WebSIM a 
very convenient middleware for integrating it into Internet applications. 
Rather than having to deal with a different interface to a SIM each time, 
Internet applications can access and activate these applets in their own 
language, HTTP. 

3.1 Provision of a secure I/O channel for Electronic 
commerce 

Assume a customer of an Internet bookshop ordered a book for US$ 20. 
When ordering it, the phone number of a WebSIM phone was provided, and 
the Internet bookshop can now launch a simple HTTP-request such as 
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http://www.../+49000.../si=(***Bookshop:,Confirm%20USD20" Cancel,...) 



This would result in a menu being displayed on the mobile phone of the 
customer (cf. Figure 3), and the Internet merchant would have established a 
relatively secure I/O channel to its customer (or whoever is using the 
customer's phone). 

The security of this I/O channel can easily be enhanced by connecting 
over HTTPS to the proxy, or by cryptographic means as we will see next 

3.2 Authentication on the Internet 

Assume Alice wants to authenticate Bob over the Internet, Oscar is Bob's 
GSM operator that issued a WebSIM SIM B to Bob. Consider the following 
basic skeleton of a protocol: 

1. B -+ A: +490000000 [Bob 's telephone number] 

2. A-»SIMb : http://www.oscar.com/+490000000/sign(RAND) 

3. SIMb->A: hash(Ki; RAND, IMSI) 

4. A -> O: https://www.oscar.com/ 

verify(RAND, hash(Ki; RAND, IMSI), +490000000) 
5: 0->A: yes/no 

In step 1 Bob gives Alice the phone number of his SIM Alice then sends 
a random number (challenge) to the SIM B in step 2. The SIM B returns a hash 
of a secret key Ki, the random number RAND, and the SIMs IMSP to Alice 
in step 3. 



3 IMSI = International Mobile Subscriber Identity number. 




Figure 3. Screen Shot 
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Alice can now send the response she got in step 3 to Oscar the operator, 
who can verify the result. Oscar knows the hash algorithm, the secret key Ki, 
and he can associate the phone number with the IMSI that was used in the 
encryption. Note that nobody besides Oscar needs to know Ki and hash. 
Note also that the messages of step 4 and 5 should be sent over a secure 
channel, e.g. by using https://... between Alice and Oscar. 

Such a protocol can be easily refined to meet various needs one has for 
authentication, like including an explicit conformation from Bob, or a time 
stamp (for instance taken from the SMS), etc. It is a classical 
challenge/response authentication which can be applied to many scenarios 
(home banking, access control, etc.), or it can be easily adapted to provide, 
for instance, a session key for other purposes. For security reasons, the 
scenario can also be used with keys other than Ki, or with a key derived 
from Ki. 

Essentially, this scenario is based on the principle hat the mobile phone 
can be used as a "wireless" card reader containing a authentication token, 
and the security infrastructure of GSM can be easily accessed from the 
Internet 

3.3 Physical Access 

Another nice example for using a WebSIM is the following one. Assume 
pushing your doorbell at home results in a request such as: 

h-rtp://wcbsim.dtrd.de/+49000000/si=(Open,Cdll Intercom,Cancel) 

If you are standing in front of your door and have pushed the doorbell 
button, you will of course select "Open" on the menu appearing on your 
phone. If not, you can select to be connected with your home's internal 
intercom or simply cancel the request if you don't want to be disturbed. 

In the case that you are connected to the intercom (which is in turn 
bridged to your mobile handset) you can converse with your visitor and if 
the situation warrants it, open the door remotely even if you aient at home. 



3.4 Handset Configuration 

There are a number of SIM services local to the mobile handset that 
would be much easier to handle with Web interfaces. For example, the 
management of the SIM-internal phone book, which can be very 
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conveniently, updated using a Web browser if the WebSIM understands 
HTTP POST-methods. 



4. CONCLUSION 

We have presented the WebSIM, an approach integrates the GSM 
security module (SIM) into the Internet. The underlying idea is to integrate 
an HTTP server into a GSM SIM, allowing Internet connections to be made 
to it This turns the SIM, which is security server for the GSM subscriber, 
into a WebSIM, which is a general-purpose security server for the subscriber 
on the Internet. 

Such a WebSIM, like any other server in the Internet is transparently 
accessible from Internet hosts via TCP/IP and HTTP. Specific services 
offered by SIMs, e.g. authentication, can be accessed using CGI scripts from 
Internet hosts. 

Seen from the GSM perspective, this HTTP server extends parts of the 
existing external interface of today's GSM SIMs into the Internet and is 
seamlessly reachable from the Internet, acting as a security server for a GSM 
subscriber. 

The main contribution, of our approach is to provide the function of SIMs 
in Internet-compliant protocols anyone can use. This means that the barriers 
for smart card applications today, 1) the lack of integration of smart cards 
into information technology architectures and the World Wide Web and 2) 
the complex interaction with cards using APDUs, is overcome by providing 
a simple, standard protocol, i.e. HTTP, for accessing SIM services. 

A WebSIM can be accessed from anywhere on the Web using familiar 
Web protocols, and application programmers do not need to cope with smart 
card-specific interfaces any more. As with other servers in the Internet, the 
WebSIM processes HTTP-bearing IP packets, For example, an URL request 
such as 

http://websim.dtrd.de/*491710000000/sign=2A49C01 

would initiate the identity application running in the WebSIM of the named 
GSM phone. 

After processing the request, which might consist of running other SIM- 
internal applications or commands, the result is sent back to the originating 
Internet host. Thus, integrating SIM-based security into Internet applications 
involves the same programming techniques as communicating with any 
other Web server on the Internet. 
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Sales of mobile handsets are forecast to soon exceed sales of personal 
computers. While desktop and laptop computers are great for viewing art at 
the Louvre, when it comes to taking action, the mobile handset with its trust- 
bearing SIM not to mention its portability may prove to be the primary Web 
surfing device. WebSIM enables the mobile to add value to the Web as 
opposed to simply receiving content from it. 
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Abstract 

The 1998 DARPA intrusion detection evaluation created the first standard corpus for 
evaluating computer intrusion detection systems. This corpus was designed to evaluate 
both false alarm rates and detection rates of intrusion detection systems using many types 
of both known and new attacks embedded in a large amount of normal background 
traffic. The corpus was collected from a simulation network that was used to 
automatically generate realistic traffic — including attempted attacks. 

The focus of this thesis is the attacks that were developed for use in the 1998 DARPA 
intrusion detection evaluation. In all, over 300 attacks were included in the 9 weeks of 
data collected for the evaluation. These 300 attacks were drawn from 32 different attack 
types and 7 different attack scenarios. The attack types covered the different classes of 
computer attacks and included older, well-known attacks, newer attacks that have 
recently been released to publicly available forums, and some novel attacks developed 
specifically for this evaluation. 

The development of a high quality corpus for evaluating intrusion detection systems 
required not only a variety of attack types, but also required realistic variance in the 
methods used by the attacker. The attacks included in the 1998 DARPA intrusion 
detection evaluation were developed to provide a reasonable amount of such variance in 
attacker methods. Some attacks occur in a single session with all actions occurring in the 
clear, while others are broken up into several sessions spread out over a long period of 
time with the attacker taking deliberate steps to minimize the chances of detection by a 
human administrator or an intrusion detection system. In some attacks, the attacker 
breaks into a computer system just for fun, while in others the attacker is interested in 
collecting confidential information or causing damage. In addition to providing detailed 
descriptions of each attack type, this thesis also describes the methods of stealthiness and 
the attack scenarios that were developed to provide a better simulation of realistic 
computer attacks. 

Thesis Supervisor: Richard Lippmann 

Title: Senior Scientist, MIT Lincoln Laboratory 
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Chapter 1 



Introduction 

1.1 1998 DARPA Intrusion Detection System Evaluation 

Heavy reliance on networked computer resources and the increasing connectivity of these 
networks has greatly increased the potential damage that can be caused by attacks 
launched against computers from remote sources. These attacks are difficult to prevent 
with firewalls, security policies, or other mechanisms because system and application 
software is changing at a rapid pace, and this rapid pace often leads to software that 
contains unknown weaknesses or bugs. Intrusion detection systems are designed to 
detect those attacks that inevitably occur despite security precautions. Some intrusion 
detection systems detect attacks in real time and can be used to stop an attack in progress. 
Others provide after-the-fact information about attacks that can be used to repair damage, 
understand the attack mechanism, and reduce the possibility of future attacks of the same 
type [43]. 

Many parties are working on the development of intrusion detection systems, 
including universities, commercial software companies, and organizations within the 
Department of Defense. As these groups explore different methods and develop various 
new systems for intrusion detection, it is clearly advantageous to have a means of 
evaluating the success of these systems in detecting attacks. The best environment for 
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testing and evaluation of an intrusion detection system is the actual environment in which 
it will be used. However, research groups often do not have access to operational 
networks on which to test their systems, and these systems (especially while they are still 
in early development) are tested in a simulated environment. The ability to perform 
accurate testing and evaluation in a simulated environment requires high-quality data that 
is similar to the traffic (including attacks) that one finds on operational networks. In 
general, this data is difficult to acquire because it contains private information and reveals 
potential vulnerabilities of the networks from which the data is collected. These factors 
led to DARPA sponsorship of MIT Lincoln Laboratory's 1998 intrusion detection 
evaluation, which created the first standard corpus for the evaluation of intrusion 
detection systems. 

The 1998 intrusion detection evaluation was the first of an ongoing series of 
yearly evaluations conducted by MIT Lincoln Laboratory under DARPA ITO and Air 
Force Research Laboratory sponsorship. These evaluations contribute significantly to the 
intrusion detection research field by providing direction for research efforts and 
calibration of current technical capabilities. The 1998 evaluation was designed to be 
simple, to focus on core technology issues, and to encourage the widest possible 
participation by eliminating security and privacy concerns and by providing data types 
that are used by the majority of intrusion detection systems. Data for the first evaluation 
was made available in the summer of 1998. The evaluation itself occurred towards the 
end of the summer, A follow-up meeting for evaluation participants and other interested 
parties was held in December 1998 to discuss the results of the evaluation. 
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1.2 The Development of Attacks for the 1998 DARPA 
Evaluation 

This thesis describes the computer attacks that were included in the 1998 DARPA 
intrusion detection evaluation. A large sample of actual computer attacks was needed to 
accurately test the performance of intrusion detection systems. These attacks needed to 
cover the different classes of attack types. Many of the attacks used in the evaluation 
were drawn from public sources, but some novel attacks were developed specifically for 
use in this evaluation. In all cases, these attacks had to be adapted to work reliably in the 
largely automated simulation network from which the 1998 DARPA evaluation data were 
collected. Later sections of this thesis discuss the methods that were developed to create 
realistic simulations of computer intrusion scenarios, and the methods that were 
developed to vary the degree of attack stealthiness. People who attack computer 
networks often have goals beyond simply gaining access to a system. Some attackers 
break into computers simply for the challenge, others are interested in collecting 
information, and some are motivated by the desire to cause damage. Attackers also vary 
in their level of sophistication, and an accurate evaluation of intrusion detection systems 
requires testing how well the systems are able to detect attacks from all types of 
attackers — from the relative novice who is not aware that an intrusion detection system is 
monitoring a network, to the sophisticated, experienced cracker who knows about 
intrusion detection systems and takes steps to avoid being caught. 

1.3 Outline of the Thesis 

Chapter 2 presents background information about computer attacks and intrusion 
detection systems. This provides perspective for later discussion on the development of 
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attacks for use in evaluating these systems. The different types of computer attacks and 
some of the many intrusion detection strategies that are currently being developed are 
discussed. 

Chapter 3 describes the simulation network that was used to collect data for the 
1998 DARPA intrusion detection evaluation. This network consisted of 11 computers 
and one router that, with the aid of software developed for use in the evaluation, 
simulated a large network consisting of hundreds of machines, and thousands of users. 

Chapters 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 focus on the different types of attacks that were 
developed for use in the evaluation. Chapter 4 presents a taxonomy of computer attacks 
that was useful in choosing attack types to include in the evaluation. Chapter 5 is an 
introduction to Chapters 6 through 9 which discuss in detail the specific attacks within 
each of the four broad categories of attacks included in the evaluation (denial of service 
attacks, attacks that give a local user superuser access, attacks that give a remote user 
local access, and probes). 

Chapters 10 and 11 discuss the attack scenarios and stealthy methods that were 
used to create a more realistic simulation of actual computer attacks. 

Chapter 12 describes the processes that were used to plan, collect, and verify the 
attack instances that were included in the 1998 DARPA intrusion detection evaluation. 

Finally, in Chapter 13 the results of the 1998 DARPA intrusion detection 
evaluation are summarized and discussed with a focus on the implications of these results 
for both the intrusion detection research community, and the Lincoln Laboratory group 
that will be conducting future evaluations. 
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Chapter 2 



Background 

2.1 Overview of Computer Attacks 

In its broadest definition, a computer attack is any malicious activity directed at a 
computer system or the services it provides. Examples of computer attacks are viruses, 
use of a system by an unauthorized individual, denial-of-service by exploitation of a bug 
or abuse of a feature, probing of a system to gather information, or a physical attack 
against computer hardware. A subset of the possible types of computer attacks were 
included in the 1998 DARPA intrusion detection system evaluation, including: (1) 
Attacks that allow an intruder to operate on a system with more privileges than are 
allowed by the system security policy, (2) Attacks that deny someone else access to some 
service that a system provides, or (3) Attempts to probe a system to find potential 
weaknesses. 

The following paragraphs provide some examples of the many ways that an attacker 
can either gain access to a system or deny legitimate access by others. 

Social Engineering: An attacker can gain access to a system by fooling an authorized 
user into providing information that can be used to break into a system. For 
example, an attacker can call an individual on the telephone impersonating a network 
administrator in an attempt to convince the individual to reveal confidential 
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information (passwords, file names, details about security policies). Or an attacker 
can deliver a piece of software to a user of a system which is actually a trojan horse 
containing malicious code that gives the attacker system access. 

Implementation Bug: Bugs in trusted programs can be exploited by an attacker to gain 
unauthorized access to a computer system. Specific examples of implementation 
bugs are buffer overflows, race conditions, and mishandled of temporary files. 

Abuse of Feature: There are legitimate actions that one can perform that when taken to 
the extreme can lead to system failure. Examples include opening hundreds of telnet 
connections to a machine to fill its process table, or filling up a mail spool with junk 
e-mail. 

System Misconfiguration: An attacker can gain access because of an error in the 
configuration of a system. For example, the default configuration of some systems 
includes a "guest" account that is not protected with a password. 

Masquerading: In some cases it is possible to fool a system into giving access by 
misrepresenting oneself. An example is sending a TCP packet that has a forged 
source address that makes the packet appear to come from a trusted host. 

2.2 Intrusion Detection Systems 

Intrusion detection systems gather information from a computer or network of computers 
and attempt to detect intruders or system abuse. Generally, an intrusion detection system 
will notify a human analyst of a possible intrusion and take no further action, but some 
newer systems take active steps to stop an intruder at the time of detection [49]. 
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Although there are many possible sources of data an intrusion detection system 
can use, three types of data were provided to participants in the 19,98 Lincoln Laboratory 
intrusion detection evaluation. Most intrusion detection systems in existence today use 
one or more of these three types of data. The first of these data sources is traffic sent 
over the network. All data that is transmitted over an ethernet network is visible to any 
machine that is present on the local network segment. Because this data is visible to 
every machine on the network, one machine connected to this ethernet can be used to 
monitor traffic for all the hosts on the network. During the DARPA evaluation, network 
traffic was sniffed using a single machine running the tcpdump program [39] to save the 
network traffic. A second source of data for an intrusion detection system is system-level 
audit data. Most operating systems offer some level of auditing of operating system 
events. The amount of data that is collected could be as limited as logging failed 
attempts to log in, or as verbose as logging every system call. Basic Security Module 
(BSM) [62] data from a Solaris victim machine was collected and distributed as part of 
the DARPA evaluation data. A third source of data distributed to the evaluation 
participants was information about file system state. Daily file system dumps were 
collected from each of the machines used in the simulation. An intrusion detection 
system that examines this file system data can alert an administrator whenever a system 
binary file (such as the ps, login, or Is program) is modified. Normal users have no 
legitimate reason to alter these files, so a change to a system binary file indicates that the 
system has been compromised. Although there are many other potential sources of data 
that can be used by an intrusion detection system to find attacks (such as real-time 
process lists, logfiles, processor loads, etc.), these three sources (sniffed network traffic, 
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host-level audit files, and file-system state) were provided to participants in the 1998 
Lincoln Laboratory DARPA intrusion detection evaluation because they were determined 
to be the sources most commonly used by the evaluation participants. 

After the three types of data were collected and aggregated, the data was 
distributed to participants via CD-ROM. Once participants obtained this data, each group 
used its particular intrusion detection system to the find intrusions and abuses that were 
inserted into the collected traffic. Although the 1998 DARPA evaluation tested only the 
ability to find attacks offline, some intrusion detection systems can evaluate data in real- 
time, allowing administrators (or the system itself) to take defensive action against the 
intruder. 

2.3 Strategies for Intrusion Detection 

The different approaches that have been pursued to develop intrusion detection systems 
are described in many papers, including [3][44][63]. Figure 2-1 shows four major 
approaches to intrusion detection and the different characteristics of these approaches. 
The lower part of this figure shows approaches that detect only known attacks, while the 
upper part shows approaches that detect novel attacks. Simpler approaches are shown on 
the left and approaches that are both computationally more complex and have greater 
memory requirements are shown towards the right. 
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Figure 2-1: Approaches to Intrusion Detection 

The most common approach to intrusion detection, denoted as "signature 
verification" is shown on the bottom of Figure 2-1. Signature verification schemes look 
for an invariant sequence of events that match a known type of attack. For example, a 
signature verification system that is looking for a Ping Of Death denial-of-service attack 
(an oversize ping packet that causes some machines to reboot) would have a simple rule 
that says "any ping packet of length greater than 64 kilobytes is an attack." Attack 
signatures can be devised that detect attempts to exploit many possible system 
vulnerabilities, but a large drawback of this strategy is that it is difficult to establish rules 
that identify novel types of attacks. The Network Security Monitor (NSM) was an early 
signature-based intrusion detection system that found attacks by searching for keywords 
in network traffic captured using a sniffer Early versions of the NSM [29] [28] were the 
foundation of many government and commercial intrusion detection systems, including 
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NetRanger [23] and NH) [41]. Signature verification systems are popular because one 
sniffer can monitor traffic to many workstations and the computation required to 
reconstruct network sessions and search for keywords is not excessive. In practice, these 
systems can have high false-alarm rates (e.g. 100's of false-alarms per day) because it is 
often difficult to select keywords by hand that successfully detect real attacks without 
creating false alarms for normal traffic. In addition, signature verification schemes must 
be updated frequently to detect new attacks as they are discovered. Recent research on 
systems which rely on signature verification includes BRO [47] and NSTAT [38]. 

The approaches shown in the upper half of Figure 2-1 can be used to find novel 
attacks. This capability is essential to protect critical hosts because new attacks and 
attack variants are constantly being developed. 

Anomaly detection, shown in the upper right of Figure 2-1, is one of the most 
frequently suggested approaches to detect novel new attacks. Anomaly detection 
schemes construct statistical models of the typical behavior of a system and issue 
warnings when they observe actions that deviate significantly from those models. 
NIDES was one of the first statistical-based anomaly detection systems used to detect 
unusual user [36] and unusual program [1] behavior. The statistical component of 
NIDES forms a model of a user, system, or network activity during an initial training 
phase. After training, anomalies are detected and flagged as attacks. Of course, 
anomalous behavior does not always signal that an attack is taking place, so anomaly 
detection systems need to be carefully tuned to avoid high false alarm rates. This level of 
tuning is only possible if normal user or system activity is stable over time and does not 
overlap with attacker activity. A user with very regular habits will be easy to model, and 
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any intruder attempting to masquerade as such a user would likely exhibit behavior that 
deviated significantly from the user's normal activity. The actions of a system 
administrator, however, might be more irregular and harder to distinguish from the 
actions of an attacker. In addition, a hacker may be able to slowly change the 
characteristics that an anomaly detection system considers "normal" by deviating only 
slightly from normal behavior over a long period of time. After the anomaly detection 
system had been trained to consider more actions "normal" the attacker could mount an 
attack and avoid detection. A second disadvantage of anomaly detection schemes is the 
large computation and memory resources required to maintain the statistical model. 
Recent research on anomaly detection includes the development of EMERALD [46], 
which combines statistical anomaly detection from NIDES with signature verification. 

Specification-based intrusion detection [39] is a second approach that can be used 
to detect new attacks. It detects attacks that make improper use of system or application 
programs. This approach involves first writing security specifications that describe the 
normal intended behavior of programs. Host-based audit records are then monitored to 
detect behavior that violates the security specifications. This approach was applied to 15 
UNIX system programs and successfully found many attacks [39]. Specification-based 
intrusion detection has the potential to provide very low false alarm rates and detect a 
wide range of attacks including many forms of malicious code such as trojan horses, 
viruses, attacks that take advantage of race conditions, and attacks that take advantage of 
improperly synchronized distributed programs. Unfortunately, it is difficult to apply 
because security specifications must be written for all monitored programs. This is 
difficult because system and application programs are constantly updated. Specification- 
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based intrusion detection is thus best applied to a small number of critical user or system 
programs that might be considered prime targets for an attack. 

The final strategy shown in Figure 2-1 is bottleneck verification. The bottleneck 
verification approach applies to situations where there are only a few, well defined ways 
to transition between two groups of states. One example of such a well-defined transition 
is transitions from a normal user to superuser within a shell. If an individual is in the user 
state, the only way to legally gain root privileges is by using the su command and 
entering the root password. Thus, if a bottleneck verification system can detect a shell 
being launched, determine the permissions of the new shell, and detect the successful use 
of the su command to gain root access (or, more importantly, the lack of a successful su 
command), then illegal transitions from normal user to root user can be detected — even if 
the transition is being made through some novel method that did not exist when the 
bottleneck verification system was created [65]. 
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Chapter 3 



Simulation Network 



The goal of the 1998 DARPA Intrusion Detection System Evaluation was to collect and 
distribute the first standard corpus for evaluation of intrusion detection systems. This 
corpus was designed to evaluate both false alarm rates and detection rates of intrusion 
detection systems using many types of both known and novel attacks embedded in a large 
amount of normal background traffic. One roadblock that has discouraged the creation of 
such a corpus is the reluctance of companies and government agencies to release data 
collected from operational computer networks. Data collected from an operational 
computer network is optimal for the evaluation of intrusion detection systems, but this 
data may contain personal or sensitive information that could not be released to the many 
parties who conduct intrusion detection research. For this reason, all data in the 1998 
DARPA Intrusion Detection System evaluation was synthesized and recorded on a 
network which simulated an operational network connected to the Internet [25] [42]. 

3.1 Modeling an Air Force Local Area Network 

The goal of the simulation network (or simnet) was to accurately simulate the network 
traffic of a Local Area Network that one might find at a United States Air Force facility. 
Automatically generated traffic used more than 20 network services, including dns, 
finger, ftp, http, ident, ping, pop, smtp, snmp, telnet, time, and X. In order to accurately 
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model the features of an Air Force network, statistics were measured from months of 
actual network traffic that was collected from more than fifty Air Force computer 
networks. Traffic statistics for automatically generated traffic matched average Air Force 
statistics. The content of email, ftp, web sites, and files was similar to actual documents. 
Content was generated using open-source documentation or statistical reconstruction 
from a large set of unclassified documents that preserved both unigram word frequencies 
and also the frequency of two-word sequences. Generating the data from public sources 
allowed the data to be distributed without security or privacy concerns. 

The 32 different types of attacks that were inserted in the data collected on the 
simulation network represent attacks that one would expect to see on an Air Force 
network comprised mostly of UNIX workstations. These attacks were chosen to 
represent a mixture of different categories of computer attacks, and to provide a mix of 
older, more recent, and even some novel attacks. In some cases, transcripts of actual Air 
Force intrusions were used to develop attack scenarios. When such transcripts were not 
available, attacks were chosen from publicly known attacks and accounts of intrusions on 
civilian computer systems. Later sections of this thesis describe the attacks in detail. 

3.2 Simulation Hardware and Network Topology 

The simulation network consisted of two Ethernet network segments connected to each 
other through a router. A diagram of the network topology is shown in Figure 3-1. The 
router is located in the top center of this picture and is labeled "CISCO". Everything to 
the left of the router in the figure is considered the "outside" of the network and 
everything to the right of the router is the "inside" of the simulation network. The inside 
network is connected to one interface of the router and consists of all the computers that 
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Figure 3-1: Simulation Network Topology 



are part of the fabricated "eyrie.af.mil" domain. The computers that model the rest of the 
Internet are connected to the external interface of the router. 

The simulation network included eleven computers. The outside of the network 
contains a traffic generator (for both background traffic and automated attacks), a web 
server, a sniffer/recorder, and two machines used for non-automated attack generation. 
The inside of the network (eyrie.af.mil) consisted of a background traffic generator, a 
sniffer/recorder, a Solaris 2.5 victim, a SunOS 4.1.4 victim, a Linux 4.2 victim and a 
Linux 5.0 victim that could dynamically change IP addresses. Although two computers 
(one inside, one outside) generated all of the background traffic in the simulation, a 
modification to the operating system of these computers enabled them to act as hundreds 
of "virtual" machines [26]. The same modification was made to the outside web server 
so this machine could mimic thousands of web servers. The modification to the 
operating system that created these virtual machines will be discussed in the next section. 
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3.3 Simulation Software 

The hardware for the simulation network consists of only eleven machines and one 
router. Custom software allows this simple network to model the interaction of 
thousands of clients and servers. Without such software the simulation network would 
consist of hundreds of computers and the evaluation would be impractical in terms of 
both the cost and time required to maintain the network hardware. 

3.3.1 Virtual Machines 

The two traffic generators on the simulation network were configured with a modification 
to the Linux kernel provided by the Air Force Research Laboratory [26]. The IP 
swapping kernel allows each process that is started on the traffic generator to specify 
which IP address should be used as the source address for all network traffic generated by 
that process. At the time of invocation of a new process, an entry is added to a table 
(called the IP swap table) that maps process id to IP address. Whenever a network packet 
is generated, the kernel checks the process id of the process that generated the packet and 
uses the entry in the IP swap table as the source address of the new packet. The modified 
kernel was an important step in creating the illusion of a virtual machine, but there are 
several other modifications that support the creation of a single host that can act as many 
hosts. Daemons that provide network services— including telnetd, ftpd, and login — 
display banners that identify the machine they are running on. These daemons were 
modified to give different identification information depending on the destination IP 
address specified in the request. 
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3.3.2 Traffic Generation 

Automatic traffic regeneration was used to create automated network sessions containing 
both artificial normal traffic and attacks that appear to be generated by humans working 
on a system. The traffic regeneration mechanism was designed to be: 

• Automatic, requiring no human intervention. 

• Reproducible; when repeated, sessions produce identical results. 

• Robust, so it can run for long periods without human supervision. 

As suggested in [48], the expect language was used to automate interaction between a 
system and a user, allowing autonomous sessions to be run as if a user were typing at a 
keyboard. Unfortunately, expect cannot be used to automate the interaction between a 
user and a graphical environment (such as X Windows), so any sessions that required 
interaction with a graphical user interface were run by human actors during the 
simulation. Because the amount of interaction included in the simulation was so large, 
creating a separate expect script for each session would have been unwieldy. For this 
reason, an expect program called the "regenerator" (for "traffic regenerator") was written 
that reads information about a particular session from a specially formatted "exs" file. 
Each "exs" file contains a header and a body. Within the header is information about 
what time to start a session, the IP address of the local machine, the IP address of the 
remote machine, and a list of prompts we expect to see during this session. The body of 
the "exs" file contains one or more prompt-response pairs. For each prompt-response 
pair the regenerator first waits for the prompt indicated, pauses an indicated amount of 
time, and then types the command. Each session within the simulation is represented by a 
single "exs" script. To simulate a day of traffic, a day of "exs" scripts can be collected 
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and passed to the regenerator which then runs all of the sessions. If an error occurs in 
generating or collecting this traffic, the traffic collection can be repeated by rerunning the 
regenerator with the same "exs" scripts. The regenerator satisfies the need for automatic, 
reproducible, and robust traffic generation. 
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Chapter 4 



Exploits 

A large sample of actual computer attacks is needed to test an intrusion detection system. 
These attacks should cover the different classes of attack types and contain exploits for 
both newly discovered as well as older well-known vulnerabilities. An attack instance 
might consist of several phases. For example, an attacker might copy a program onto a 
system, run this program that exploits a system vulnerability to gain root privileges, and 
then use this root privilege to install a backdoor into the system for later access. This 
chapter provides some background on the different types of computer exploits, including 
a taxonomy that can be used to organize these exploits into meaningful groups. 

4.1 Sources 

Many of the exploits developed for the 1998 DARPA evaluation were drawn from ideas 
or implementations available from public sources on the Internet. Rootshell [50] is a 
web-site dedicated to collecting computer exploits and has a sizeable archive of attacks 
for many popular operating systems. The "Bugtraq" mailing list also frequently hosts 
"exploit code" — ostensibly released for the purpose of testing one's own system for 
vulnerability — when a new vulnerability is discussed. A searchable archive of the 
Bugtraq mailing list can be found on the Internet at http://www.geek-girl.com. Other 
exploits were created from information released by computer security groups such as 
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Figure 4-1: Vulnerability to a Newly Discovered Attack Decreases with Time 

CERT [22] and ISS X-force [35] that frequently release information about new 
vulnerabilities. Additional sources of information about system vulnerabilities and 
possible exploits were vendor-initiated bulletins posted by operating system vendors like 
Sun Microsystems and Redhat Software. These bulletins are released to customers to 
encourage them to download patches that eliminate a new vulnerability. 

New and novel exploits were also created specifically for the purpose of the 
evaluation. These new exploits are useful for determining how well an intrusion 
detection system works against novel attacks that were not publicly known at the time the 
intrusion detection system was developed. 

4.2 Age of an Exploit 

Each new exploit has a period of time during which it is most dangerous. Figure 4-1 is a 
simplified illustration of the various phases of a newly discovered exploit. The vertical 
axis of the figure shows vulnerability to attack and the horizontal axis represents time. 
As time progresses, more people are made aware of the vulnerability and patch their 
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systems to make them resistant to the exploit. Even after news of a particular 
vulnerability has become widespread, some systems might not be patched. Some 
computer systems with less-experienced administrators go years without having widely- 
known security holes fixed. Some of these older attacks were included in the set of 
attacks used for the 1998 DARPA evaluation. Intrusion detection systems were generally 
able to find these older, well-known attacks. 

4.3 A Taxonomy for Computer Attacks 

A taxonomy for classifying computer attacks was used to choose exploits for the 
evaluation. A good taxonomy makes it possible to classify attacks into groups that share 
common properties. Once these groups have been identified, the job of adequately 
testing an intrusion detection system becomes easier because instead of developing every 
possible attack we can choose a representative subset from each group. The taxonomy 
presented here was originally presented in [64]. The features of this taxonomy are: 

• Each attack can be reliably placed in one category. 

• All possible intrusions have a place in the taxonomy 

• The taxonomy can be extended in the future. 

This taxonomy was created for the express purpose of testing and evaluating intrusion 
detection systems. Within the taxonomy, each attack can be categorized as one of the 
following: 

• A user performs some action at one level of privilege 

• A user makes an unauthorized transition from a lower privilege level to a higher 
privilege level. 
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• A user stays at the same privilege level, but performs some action at a higher level 
of privilege. 

The taxonomy requires a way of describing each privilege level, a way to describe 
transitions, and a way of categorizing actions. These three requirements are presented in 
the following sections. 

4.3.1 Privilege Levels 

The taxonomy defines an approach to ranking levels of privilege. The privilege 
categories that are applied within this thesis are: 



R 


Remote network access 


L 


Local network access 


U 


User access 


S 


Root/Super-user access 


P 


Physical Access to Host 



Having privilege at the "Remote network access" level refers to having, via an 
interconnected network of systems, minimal network access to a target system. "Local 
network access" represents the ability to read from and write to the local network that the 
target machine uses. "User access" refers to the ability to run normal user commands on 
a system. "Root/Superuser access" gives a user total software control of a system.' 
"Physical Access to Host" allows the operator to physically manipulate characteristics of 
the system (i.e. remove disk drives, insert floppy disks, turn the system off). This list 
only represents a subset of all possible access levels, but these were the most useful 
categories for describing the attacks in the 1998 DARPA intrusion detection evaluation. 
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4.3.2 Methods of Transition or Exploitation 

An attacker needs to exploit some failure of a security framework in order to perform an 
attack. The five methods of transition that were explored for the 1998 DARPA 
evaluation and the single letters (m,a,b,c,s) used to represent the methods were: 

m) Masquerading: In some cases it is possible to fool a system into giving access by 
misrepresenting oneself. Examples of masquerading include using a stolen 
username/password or sending a TCP packet with a forged source address. 

a) Abuse of Feature: There are legitimate actions that one can perform, or is even 

expected to perform, that when taken to the extreme can lead to system failure. 
Example include filling up a disk partition with user files or starting hundreds of 
telnet connections to a host to fill its process table. 

b) Implementation Bug: A bug in a trusted program might allow an attack to proceed. 

Specific examples include buffer overflows and race conditions. 

c) System Misconfiguration: An attacker can exploit errors in security policy 

configuration that allows the attacker to operate at a higher level of privilege than 
intended. 

s) Social Engineering: An attacker may be able to coerce a human operator of a 
computer system into giving the attacker access. 

An individual attack may use more than one of these methods. For example, a bug in the 
implementation of the TCP stack on some systems makes it possible to crash the system 
by sending it a carefully constructed malformed TCP packet. This packet may also have 
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the source address forged so as to avoid identification of the attacker. Such an attack 
would be exploiting both masquerading and an implementation bug, and it would be 
possible to detect the intrusion by noting either of these features. 

4.3.3 Transitions Between Privilege Levels 

To show a transition between two privilege levels the strings for the two levels are 
written adjacent to one another with the method of transition between them. Two 
examples are shown in the following table: 
Examples: 



Attack 


String 


Description 


Format 


U-b-S 


User exploits a bug in the 






format program to become 






root/superuser 


Ftp-write 


R-c-U 


A user with remote network 
access exploits a badly 
configured anonymous ftp 
server to gain local user 
access 



4.3.4 Actions 

There are many actions that can occur as part of a computer attack. Within the 
taxonomy, actions are represented with a string that represents a category, and a 
specification string that describes the specific action taken. For example, the string 
Probe(Users), represents some action taken by an attacker to gather information about 
the users of a system. The following paragraphs describe the five categories of actions 
that were used to describe the actions taken during the 1998 DARPA intrusion detection 
evaluation. 
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Category Specific Type Description 



Probe Probe(Machines) 


Determine types and numbers of machines on a 
network 


Probe(Services) 


Determine the services a particular system 
supports 


Probe(Users) 


Determine the names or other information about 
users with accounts on a given system 


Deny Deny(Temporary) 


Temporary Denial of Service with automatic 
recovery 


Deny(Administrative) 


Denial of Service requiring administrative 
intervention 


Deny(Permanent) 
Intercept Intercept(Files) 


Permanent alteration of a system such that a 
particular service is no longer available 

Intercept files on a system 


Intercept(Network) 


Intercept traffic on a network 


Intercept(Keystrokes) 


Intercept keystrokes pressed by a user 


Alter Alter(Data) 


Alteration of stored data 


Alter(Intrusion-Traces) 
Use Use(Recreational) 


Removal of hint of an intrusion, such as entries 
in log files 

Use of the system for enjoyment, such as playing 
games or bragging on IRC 


Use(Intrusion-Related) 


Use of the system as a staging area/entry point 
for future attacks 



Figure 4-2: Summary of Possible Types of Actions. 



Probes are actions taken by an attacker to gather information about one or more 
machine. Probes are represented within the taxonomy by the category label of "Probe". 
The specific types of probes used in the DARPA evaluation were: (1) Probing a network 
to see how many and what types of machines are on that network (Probe(Machines)), 
(2) Probing a system to see what services the system supports (Probe(Services)), and (3) 
Probing a system to find out information about user accounts on that system 
(Probe(Users)). 
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Denial of service attacks are attempts to interrupt or degrade a service that a 
system provides. These attacks are represented within the taxonomy by the category 
label "Deny". The classes of denial of service attacks used in the DARPA evaluation 
were: (1) Temporary denial of service with automatic recovery (Deny(Temporary)), (2) 
Denial of service requiring administrative action for recovery (Deny(Administrative)), 
and (3) Permanent denial of service with total system reconstruction required for 
recovery (Deny(Permanent)). 

Another category of attacker actions is the interception of data. Interception of 
data is represented within the taxonomy by the category label "Intercept". The types of 
data interception actions used in the 1998 DARPA evaluation were: (1) 
Interception/Reading of files on a file system (Intercept(Files)), and (2) Interception of 
packets on a network (Intercept(Network)). 

An additional category of action is the alteration or creation of data on a system or 
network. Actions that involve data alteration or creation are represented with the 
category label "Alter". The types of data alteration used in the 1998 DARPA evaluation 
were: (1) Alteration of data stored on a system, such as a password file or any other file 
(Alter(Data)), and (2) Removal of hints of an intrusion, such as entries in log files 
(Alter(Intrusion-Traces)). 

The final category of attacker action described in the taxonomy is "use" of a 
system. Any use of the system that does not fall into the categories described above can 
be placed in the category represented by the category label "Use". The specific ways in 
which an attacker might use a system that were included in the 1998 DARPA evaluation 
were: (1) Use of the system by the intruder for enjoyment or recreational purposes such 
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1. Initial Privilege Level 



Remote Network 
Local Network 
User Access 
Superuser Access 
Physical Access 



2. Method of Transition 



masquerading 
abuse feature 
implementation bug 
misconfiguration 
social engineering 



Remote Network 
Local Network 
User Access 
Superuser Access 



Probe(...) 

Deny(...) 

Intercept(... 

Alter(...) 

Use(...) 



Figure 4-3: A Summary of Possible Attack Descriptions 



as playing games or bragging on IRC (Use(Recreational)), and (2) Use of a system as a 
staging ground or entry point for attacks on other systems ((Use(Intrusion-Related)). 

The action categories and specifications described in the previous paragraphs are 
summarized in Table 4-2. Each row of this table represents a specific type of action 
within a category. These specific actions have been grouped according to the categories 
presented above. The first column of the table is the action category, the second column 
is the string that represents the action in the taxonomy, and the third column in each row 
is a description of that particular type of action. 

4.3.5 Using the Taxonomy to Describe Attacks 

Figure 4-3 gives an overview of the approach the taxonomy uses for the classification of 
attacks. Each attack classified by this taxonomy is represented as a short alpha-numeric 
string. The sub-strings in this description are the bold strings from the previous three 
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sections. The initial privilege level is indicated by R, L, U, S, or P as defined in section 
4.3.1, the actions are indicated by any of the strings presented in section 4.3.4, and the 
method of exploitation is indicated by m, a, b, c, or s as defined in section 4.3.2. 

In order to describe an attack, select the privilege level that the attacker had 
before the attack occurred, from the possible choices of Remote Network, Local 
Network, Local User, Superuser/Root, and Physical Access. Next, select the method of 
exploitation, if the method is known. If the method is unknown, then a question mark 
("?") is used to indicate the method of exploitation. The possible choices are 
masquerading, abuse of feature, implementation bug, misconfiguration, or social 
engineering. Finally, either indicate the level of privilege the attacker gained as a result 
of the exploit (again with R, L, U, S, or P) or the actions the user performed at the 
current level of privilege. The taxonomy presented in [64] has additional features that are 
not discussed here, but the material presented in the section provides a subset of the 
taxonomy that is useful for the purpose of discussing the attacks in the 1998 DARPA 
intrusion detection evaluation. 

4.3.6 Examples 

The following table presents three examples that show the correct formatting of 
the alphanumeric string that specifies an action being performed at a specific privilege 
level. In a SYN flood (or neptune) attack the attacker sends a stream of SYN packets to a 
port on a target machine. For a short period of time after these packets have been sent, 
other users are unable to access the network services provided by that port. In the second 
example a user runs the crack program to decrypt the password file of a machine that has 
been compromised. In the third example, the attacker uses the Ffbconfig attack to make a 
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transition from Local User privilege to Root/Superuser privilege, and then uses this new 
privilege level to alter the password file on the victim system. 



Examples: 



Attack 


String 


Description 


SYN flood 


R-a-Deny(temporary) 


A user with remote network 
access temporarily denies 
service 


Cracking passwords 


U-Use(Intrusion) 


A user with a local account 
runs a program which 
attempts to decrypt entries 
in the password file. 


ffbconfig 


U-b-S-Alter(Files) 


An attacker with a local 
account uses a bug in the 
Ffbconfig program to gain 
root access and alter files. 
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Chapter 5 

Exploits for the 1998 DARPA Evaluation 



Figure 5-1 shows the 32 different exploits that were used in the 1998 DARPA intrusion 
detection evaluation. This table presents the attacks broken up into categories of type and 



Figure 5-1: The Attacks Used in the 1998 DARPA Intrusion Detection Evaluation 





Solaris 


SunOS 


Linux 


Denial Of 


Apache2 


Apache2 


Apache2 


Service 


Back 


Back 


back 


(R-Deny) 


Mailbomb 


Land 


Mailbomb 




Neptune 


Mailbomb 


Neptune 




Ping Of Death 


Neptune 


Ping of death 




Process Table 


Ping of death 


Process Table 




Smurf 


Process Table 


Smurf 




Syslogd 


Smurf 


Teardrop 




UDP Storm 


UDP Storm 


UDP Storm 


Remote to User 


dictionary 


dictionary 


dictionary 


(R-7-U) 


ftp-write . 


ftp-write 


ftp- write 




guest 


guest 


guest 




phf 


phf 


imap 




xlock 


xlock 


named 




xsnoop 


xsnoop 


phf 








sendmail 








xlock 








xsnoop 


User to Super- 


eject 


loadmodule 


perl 


user 


ffbconfig 


ps 


xterm 


(U-7-S) 


fdformat 
ps 






Surveillance/ 


ip sweep 


ip sweep 


ip sweep 


Probing 


mscan 


mscan 


mscan 


(R-Probe) 


nmap 




nmap 




saint 


saint 


saint 




satan 


satan 


satan 
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vulnerable operating system. The four type categories represent groupings of the 
possible attack types listed in the taxonomy. These four groups are: Denial of Service 
(R-?-Deny), Remote to Local User (R-?-U), Local User to Super-user (U-?-S), and 
Probes (R-?-Probe). The three columns of the table divide the exploits by target 
platform. Some attacks are listed in more than one column. The Smurf attack, for 
example, is listed three times — in the Solaris column, the SunOS column, and the Linux 
column — because all three operating systems are vulnerable to the Smurf attack. The 
next four chapters present detailed descriptions of each class of attack, and the individual 
attacks from that class that were included in the 1998 DARPA intrusion detection 
evaluation 
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Chapter 6 



Denial of Service Attacks 

A denial of service attack is an attack in which the attacker makes some computing or 
memory resource too busy or too full to handle legitimate requests, or denies legitimate 
users access to a machine. There are many varieties of denial of service (or DoS) attacks. 
Some DoS attacks (like a mailbomb, neptune, or smurf attack) abuse a perfectly 
legitimate feature. Others (teardrop, Ping of Death) create malformed packets that 
confuse the TCP/IP stack of the machine that is trying to reconstruct the packet. Still 
others (apache2, back, syslogd) take advantage of bugs in a particular network daemon. 
Figure 6-1 provides an overview of the denial of service attacks used in the 1998 DARPA 
intrusion detection evaluation. Each row represents a single type of attack. The six 
columns show the attack name, a list of the services that the attack exploits, the platforms 
that are vulnerable to the attack, the type of mechanism that is exploited by the attack 
(implementation bug, abuse of feature, masquerading, or misconfiguration), a 
generalization of the amount of time the attack took to implement, and a summary of the 
effect of the attack. The following sections describe in detail each of the Denial of 
Service attacks that were included in the 1998 DARPA intrusion detection evaluation. 
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Name 


Service 


Vulnerable 
Platforms 


Mechanism 


Time to 
Implement 


Effect 


Apache2 


http 


Any Apache 


Abuse 


Short 


Crash httpd 


Back 


http 


Any Apache 


Abuse/Bug 


Short 


Slow server response 


Land 


N/A 


SunOS 


Bug 


Short 


Freeze machine 


Mailbomb 




All 




Short 


Annoyance 


SYN Flood 


Any TCP 


All 


Abuse 


Short 


Deny service on one 
or more ports for 
minutes 


Ping of Death 


icmp 


None 


Bug 


Short 


None 


Process Table 


Any TCP 


All 


Abuse 


Moderate 


Deny new processes 


Smurf 


icmp 


All 


Abuse 


Moderate/ 
Long 


Network Slowdown 


Syslogd 


syslog 


Solaris 


Bug 


Short 


Kill Syslogd 


Teardrop 


N/A 


Linux 


Bug 


Short 


Reboot machine 


Udpstorm 


echo/ 
chargen 


All 


Abuse 


Short 


Network Slowdown 



Figure 6-1: Summary of Denial of Service Attacks 

6.1 Apache2 R-a-Deny(Temporary/Administrative) 

Description 

The Apache2 attack is a denial of service attack against an apache web server where a 
client sends a request with many http headers. If the server receives many of these 
requests it will slow down, and may eventually crash [4]. 
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Simulation Details 

This exploit was adapted from C code originally posted to the bugtraq mailing list. A C- 
shell wrapper was also created which executes the apache2 C program in a loop until the 
server being attacked is no longer responsive. 

As soon as the attack was launched the load average (as reported by the "top" 
program) of the victim server jumped to 5 or more. As more and more requests were 
submitted to the web server the memory usage and load average of the victim continued 
to climb until eventually the httpd daemon ran out of memory and crashed. At this point 
the server no longer responded to http requests and the httpd daemon needed to be 
restarted by the superuser for service to be restored. 
Attack Signature 

Every http request submitted as part of this exploit contains many http headers. Although 
the exact number and value of these headers could be varied by an attacker, the particular 
version of the exploit which was used in the 1998 DARPA evaluation sent http GET 
requests with the header "User- Agent: sioux\r\n" repeated 10000 times in each request. 
The actual content of the header is not important for the exploit — the exploit is only 
dependent on the fact that http request contains many headers. A typical http request 
contains twenty or fewer headers, so the 10000 headers used by this exploit are quite 
anomalous. 
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6.2 Back R-a-Deny(Temporary) 

Description 

In this denial of service attack against the Apache web server, an attacker submits 
requests with URL's containing many frontslashes. As the server tries to process these 
requests it will slow down and becomes unable to process other requests [55]. 
Simulation Details 

The Back attack was implemented as a C shell script that used the Netcat [31] tool to 
generate network traffic. This shell script was adapted from a script originally posted to 
the Bugtraq mailing list. Although the number of frontslashes in the URL sent by the 
shell script could be varied, the number of frontslashes that was determined to be optimal 
for denial of service against Apache running onXinux 4.2 was between six and seven 
thousand. 

The Back attack causes instances of the httpd process on the victim to consume excessive 
CPU time. This consumption of the CPU slows down all the system's activities, 
including responses to network requests. The system recovers automatically when the 
attack stops. 
Attack Signature 

An intrusion detection system looking for the Back attack needs to know that requests for 
documents with more than some number of frontslashes in the URL should be considered 
an attack. Certainly, a request with 100 frontslashes in the URL would be highly 
irregular on most systems. This threshold could be varied to find the desired balance 
between detection rate and false alarm rate. 
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6.3 Land R-b-Deny(Administrative) 

Description 

The Land attack is a denial of service attack that is effective against some older TCP/IP 
implementations. The only vulnerable platform used in the 1998 DARPA evaluation was 
SunOS 4.1. The Land attack occurs when an attacker sends a spoofed SYN packet in 
which the source address is the same as the destination address [17]. 
Simulation Details 

The land exploit program used in the DARPA evaluation was adapted from a C 
implementation found at http://www.rootshell.com. The exploit is quite simple and the 
code could easily be rewritten in any language with access to the TCP sockets interface. 
The code sends a single SYN packet with the source address spoofed to be the same as 
the destination address. 

Within the simulation, this exploit was run against a Sun SPARC Workstation running 
SunOS version 4.1. When a TCP SYN packet with an identical source and destination 
address was received by this host, the system completely locked up. In order to restore 
service, the machine had to be physically turned off and on again. 
Attack Signature 

The Land attack is recognizable because IP packets with identical source and destination 
addresses should never exist on a properly working network. 
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6.4 Mailbomb R-a-Deny(Administrative) 

Description 

A Mailbomb is an attack in which the attacker sends many messages to a server, 
overflowing that server's mail queue and possible causing system failure. 
Simulation Details 

This exploit was implemented as a perl program that constructed mail messages and 
connected to the SMTP port of the victim machine directly. The Mailbomb perl program 
accepted as parameters the e-mail addresses of victims as well as the number of e-mail 
messages to send. 

Although the Mailbomb exploit was used several times throughout the simulation with 
different parameters, a typical attack would send 10,000 one kilobyte messages (10 
megabytes of total data) to a single user. This volume of messages was not enough to 
adversely effect the performance of the server or cause system failure. As implemented, 
this attack was more of a nuisance for a particular user than a real threat to the overall 
security of a server. 
Attack Signature 

An intrusion detection system that is looking for a mailbomb attack can look for 
thousands of mail messages coming from or sent to a particular user within a short period 
of time. This identification is a somewhat subjective process. Each site might have a 
different definition of how many e-mail messages can be sent by one user or to one user 
before the messages are considered to be part of a mailbomb. 
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6.5 SYN Flood (Neptune) R-a-Deny(Temporary) 

Description 

A SYN Flood is a denial of service attack to which every TCP/IP implementation is 
vulnerable (to some degree). Each half-open TCP connection made to a machine causes 
the "tcpd" server to add a record to the data structure that stores information describing 
all pending connections. This data structure is of finite size, and it can be made to 
overflow by intentionally creating too many partially-open connections. The half-open 
connections data structure on the victim server system will eventually fill and the system 
will be unable to accept any new incoming connections until the table is emptied out. 
Normally there is a timeout associated with a pending connection, so the half-open 
connections will eventually expire and the victim server system will recover. However, 
the attacking system can simply continue sending IP -spoofed, packets requesting new 
connections faster than the victim system can expire the pending connections. In some 
cases, the system may exhaust memory, crash, or be rendered otherwise inoperative [13]. 
Simulation Details 

The neptune exploit code used in the simulation was compiled from C code originally 
posted to the bugtraq archive. The neptune program allows the user to specify a victim 
host, the source address to use in the spoofed packets, the number of packets to send, and 
the ports to hit on the victim machine (including an "infinity" option that would attack all 
ports). 

The neptune exploit was effective against all three of the victim machines used in the 
simulation. Every TCP/IP implementation is vulnerable to this attack to a varying degree 
depending on the size of the data structure used to store incoming connections and the 
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timeout value associated with half-open connections. As a point of reference, sending 
twenty SYN packets to a port on a Solaris 2.6 system will cause that port to drop 
incoming requests for approximately ten minutes. During the simulation, a neptune 
attack which sent 20 SYN packets to every port from 1 to 1024 of the Solaris server once 
every ten minutes was able block incoming connections to any of these ports for more 
than an hour. 
Attack Signature 

A neptune attack can be distinguished from normal network traffic by looking for a 
number of simultaneous SYN packets destined for a particular machine that are coming 
from an unreachable host. A host-based intrusion detection system can monitor the size 
of the tcpd connection data structure and alert a user if this data structure nears its size 
limit. 
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6.6 Ping Of Death R-b-Deny(Temporary) 

Description 

The Ping of Death is a denial of service attack that affects many older operating systems. 
Although the adverse effects of a Ping of Death could not be duplicated on any victim 
systems used in the 1998 DARPA evaluation, it has been widely reported that some 
systems will react in an unpredictable fashion when receiving oversized IP packets. 
Possible reactions include crashing, freezing, and rebooting [14]. 
Simulation Details 

Several implementations of the Ping of Death exploit can be found at 
http://www.rootshell.com as well as many other sources on the web. This exploit is 
popular because early versions of the ping program distributed with Microsoft 
Windows95 would allow the user to create oversize ping packets simply by specifying a 
parameter at the command line (i.e. ping -1 65510). Thus, many users could potentially 
exploit this bug without even making the effort to download and compile a program. 
The Ping of Death attack affected none of the victim systems used in the evaluation. The 
attack was included as an example of an attempted known attack that fails to have an 
effect. 

Attack Signature 

An attempted Ping of Death can be identified by noting the size of all ICMP packets and 
flagging those that are longer than 64000 bytes. 
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6.7 Process Table R-a-Deny(Temporary) 

Description 

The Process Table attack is a novel denial-of-service attack that was specifically created 
for this evaluation. The Process Table attack can be waged against numerous network 
services on a variety of different UNIX systems. The attack is launched against network 
services which fork() or otherwise allocate a new process for each incoming TCP/IP 
connection. Although the standard UNIX operating system places limits on the number 
of processes that any one user may launch, there are no limits on the number of processes 
that the superuser can create, other than the hard limits imposed by the operating system. 
Since incoming TCP/IP connections are usually handled by servers that run as root, it is 
possible to completely fill a target machine's process table with multiple instantiations of 
network servers. Properly executed, this attack prevents any other command from being 
executed on the target machine. 

An example of a service that is vulnerable to this attack is the finger service. On most 
computers, finger is launched by inetd. The authors of inetd placed several checks into 
the program's source code that must be bypassed in order to initiate a successful process 
attack. In a typical implementation (specifics will vary depending on the actual UNIX 
version used), if inetd receives more than 40 connections to a particular service within 1 
minute, that service is disabled for 10 minutes. The purpose of these checks was not to 
protect the server against a process table attack, but to protect the server against buggy 
code that might create many connections in rapid-fire sequence. To launch a successful 
process table attack against a computer running inetd and finger, the following sequence 
may be followed: 1 . Open a connection to the target's finger port. 2. Wait for 4 seconds. 
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3. Repeat steps 1-2. This attack has been attempted against a variety of network services 
on a variety of operating systems. It is believed that the imap and sendmail servers are 
vulnerable. Most imap server software contains no checks for rapid-fire connections. 
Thus, it is possible to shut down a computer by opening multiple connections to the imap 
server in rapid succession. With sendmail the situation is reversed. Normally, sendmail 
will not accept connections after the system load has jumped above a predefined level. 
Thus, to initiate a successful sendmail attack it is necessary to open the connections very 
slowly, so that the process table keeps growing in size while the system load remains 
more or less constant [6]. 
Simulation Details 

The version of this exploit used in the simulation was implemented as a perl script that 
would open connections to a port every n seconds, where the port and the number of 
seconds n are specified as run-time parameters. The connections were maintained until a 
user terminated the script. 

The number of connections that must be opened before denial of service is accomplished 
depends on the size of the process table in the operating system of the victim machine. 
By using the Process Table attack on the fingerd port as described above, the process 
table of a Solaris server was exhausted after opening approximately 200 connections (at a 
rate of one connection every four seconds it took about 14 minutes before the process 
table was full). After the process table was full, no new process could be launched on the 
victim machine until the attack was terminated by the attacking program or an 
administrator manually killed the connections initiated by the attacking script (which is 
quite difficult to do without launching a new process). 
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Attack Signature 

Because this attack consists of abuse of a perfectly legal action, an intrusion detection 
system that is trying to detect a process table attack will need to use somewhat subjective 
criteria for identifying the attack. The only clue that such an attack is occurring is an 
"unusually" large number of connections active on a particular port. Unfortunately 
"unusual" is different for every host, but for most machines, hundreds of connections to 
the finger port would certainly constitute unusual behavior. 
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6.8 Smurf R-a-Deny(Temporary) 

Description 

In the "smurf attack, attackers use ICMP echo request packets directed to IP broadcast 
addresses from remote locations to create a denial-of-service attack. There are three 
parties in these attacks: the attacker, the intermediary, and the victim (note that the 
intermediary can also be a victim) [18]. The attacker sends ICMP "echo request" packets 
to the broadcast address (xxx.xxx.xxx.255) of many subnets with the source address 
spoofed to be that of the intended victim. Any machines that are listening on these 
subnets will respond by sending ICMP "echo reply" packets to the victim. The smurf 
attack is effective because the attacker is able to use broadcast addresses to amplify what 
would otherwise be a rather innocuous ping flood. In the best case (from an attacker's 
point of view), the attacker can flood a victim with a volume of packets 255 times as 
great in magnitude as the attacker would be able to achieve without such amplification. 
This amplification effect is illustrated by Figure 6-2. The attacking machine (located on 
the left of the figure) sends a single spoofed packet to the broadcast address of some 
network, and every machine that is located on that network responds by sending a packet 
to the victim machine. Because there can be as many as 255 machines on an ethernet 
segment, the attacker can use this amplification to generate a flood of ping packets 255 
times as great in size (in the best case) as would otherwise be possible. This figure is a 
simplification of the smurf attack. In an actual attack, the attacker sends a stream of icmp 
"ECHO" requests to the broadcast address of many subnets, resulting in a large, 
continuous stream of "ECHO" replies that flood the victim. 
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One "ECHO REQUEST" \ 
Sent to Broadcast Address 




At 
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REPLY'S" Rood Victim 



Attacker 
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Figure 6-2: The Internet is Used to Amplify a Ping Flood and Create a Smurf Attack 
Simulation Details 

Because the simulation network for the 1998 DARPA evaluation has a flat network 
topology with only two physical subnets, the smurf attack as described above could not 
be-implemented on the simulation network. For this reason, the "smurfsim" program was 
developed to recreate the observable effects of a smurf attack. Smurfsim uses the raw 
socket API to construct ICMP packets with forged source addresses. Smurfsim takes as 
parameters the IP address of the victim, the number of packets to send, the average 
percentage of hosts on a subnet that are alive, and a comma-separated list of subnets. The 
program then randomly constructs a list of hosts that are alive on each of the subnets in 
the comma-separated list and starts sending "echo reply" packets to the victim, that have 
been spoofed to look like they originating from the hosts in the list. This behavior is 
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exactly what would occur if an attacker had performed an actual Smurf attack in which 
"echo request" packets (with the source address spoofed to be that of the victim machine) 
were sent to the broadcast address of each subnet given in the parameter list. 
Several different simulated Smurf attacks were included in the evaluation data. In the 
most extreme case, the smurfsim program was used to simulate a smurf attack that 
generated traffic from 100 subnets for a period of one hour. During this period of time 
the entire simulation network was unresponsive and other network sessions (such as 
normal users trying to send e-mail, etc) would time out before they could be completed. 
In all, this particular attack instance generated over two gigabytes of network packets. 
Attack Signature 

The Smurf attack can be identified by an intrusion detection system that notices that there 
are a large number of "echo replies" being sent to a particular victim machine from many 
different places, but no "echo requests" originating from the victim machine. 
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6.9 Syslogd R-b-Deny (Administrative) 

Description 

The Syslogd exploit is a denial of service attack that allows an attacker to remotely kill 
the syslogd service on a Solaris server. When Solaris syslogd receives an external 
message it attempts to do a DNS lookup on the source IP. address. If this IP address 
doesn't match a valid DNS record, then syslogd will crash with a Segmentation Fault 
[54]. 

Simulation Details 

The Syslogd exploit used in the 1998 DARPA evaluation was a C program that was 
originally posted to the Bugtraq mailing list. This code was compiled to create an exploit 
program that was used to remotely cause the syslogd program to crash on a Solaris 2.5 
server. Once syslogd has crashed it must be manually restarted by an administrator for 
the logging service to be restored. 
Attack Signature 

The one way to reliably recognize this attack with a network-monitoring intrusion 
detection system is to notice a packet destined for the syslog port that contains an 
unreachable source address. Of course, it may not be realistic for an intrusion detection 
system to check every packet destined for the syslog port to see whether or not the source 
address is resolvable. If no remote system logging is expected to occur on a particular 
network, any external syslog messages appearing on this network is likely to be an attack. 
Finally, a host-based intrusion detection system could be configured to notice the syslog 
process die because of a segmentation fault. 
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6.10 Teardrop R-a-Deny(Temporary) 

Description 

The teardrop exploit is a denial of service attack that exploits a flaw in the 
implementation of older TCP/IP stacks. Some implementations of the IP fragmentation 
re-assembly code on these platforms does not properly handle overlapping IP fragments 
[17]. 

Simulation Details 

The teardrop name is derived from a widely available C program that exploits this 
vulnerability. This exploit code can be found at http://www.rootshell.com and in the 
Bugtraq archives. Although many systems are rumored to be vulnerable to the teardrop 
attack, of the systems used in the DARPA evaluation, only the Redhat Linux 4.2 systems 
were vulnerable. The teardrop attack would cause these machines to reboot. 
Attack Signature 

An intrusion detection system can find this attack by looking for two specially 
fragmented IP datagrams. The first datagram is a 0 offset fragment with a payload of size 
N, with the MF bit on (the data content of the packet is irrelevant). The second datagram 
is the last fragment (MF = 0), with a positive offset greater than N and with a payload of 
size less than N [5]. 
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6.11 Udpstorm 



R-a-Deny(Administrative) 



Description 

A Udpstorm attack is a denial of service attack that causes network congestion and 
slowdown. When a connection is established between two UDP services, each of which 
produces output, these two services can produce a very high number of packets that can 
lead to a denial of service on the machine(s) where the services are offered. Anyone with 
network connectivity can launch an attack; no account access is needed. For example, by 
connecting a host's chargen service to the echo service on the same or another machine, 
all affected machines may be effectively taken out of service because of the excessively 
high number of packets produced. An illustration of such an attack is presented in Figure 
6-2. The figure demonstrates how an attacker is able to create a never-ending stream of 
packets between the echo ports of two victims by sending a single spoofed packet. First, 
the attacker forges a single packet that has been spoofed to look like it is coming from the 
echo port on the first victim machine and sends it to the second victim. The echo service 
blindly responds to any request it receives by simply echoing the data of the request back 
to the machine and port that sent the echo request, so when the victim receives this 
spoofed packet it sends a response to the echo port of the second victim. This second 
victim responds in like kind, and the loop of traffic continues until it is stopped by 
intervention from an external source [10]. 
Simulation Details 

Code that exploits this vulnerability was posted to the bugtraq mailing list. This program 
sends a single spoofed UDP packet to a host. This single spoofed packet is able to create 
a never-ending stream of data being sent from the echo port of one machine to the echo 
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Victim 1 Victim2 



Figure 6-3: UDPStorm is Triggered by a Single Spoofed Packet 



port of another. This loop created network congestion and slowdown that would continue 
until the inetd daemon was restarted on one of two victim machines. 
Attack Signature 

This attack can be identified in two ways. First, the single packet that initiates the attack 
can be recognized because it is a packet originating from outside the network that has 
been spoofed to appear as if it is coming from a machine inside the network. Second, 
once the loop of network traffic has been initiated, an intrusion detection system that can 
see network traffic on the inside of the network can note that traffic is being sent from the 
chargen or echo port of one machine to the chargen or echo port of another. 
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Chapter 7 



User to Root Attacks 

User to Root exploits are a class of exploit in which the attacker starts out with access to 
a normal user account on the system (perhaps gained by sniffing passwords, a dictionary 
attack, or social engineering) and is able to exploit some vulnerability to' gain root access 
to the system. 

There are several different types of User to Root attacks. The most common is 
the buffer overflow attack. Buffer overflows occur when a program copies too much data 
into a static buffer without checking to make sure that the data will fit. For example, if a 
program expects the user to input the user's first name, the programmer must decide how 
many characters that first name buffer will require. Assume the program allocates 20 
characters for the first name buffer. Now, suppose the user's first name has 35 characters. 
The last 15 characters will overflow the name buffer. When this overflow occurs, the last 
15 characters are placed on the stack, overwriting the next set of instructions that was to 
be executed. By carefully manipulating the data that overflows onto the stack, an 
attacker can cause arbitrary commands to be executed by the operating system. Despite 
the fact that programmers can eliminate this problem through careful programming 
techniques, some common utilities are susceptible to buffer overflow attacks [2]. 
Another class of User to Root attack exploits programs that make assumptions about the 
environment in which they are running. A good example of such an attack is the 
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Name 
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Platforms 


Mechanism 


Time to 
Implement 


Effect 


Eject 


Any user 
session 


Solaris 


Buffer Overflow 


Medium 


Root Shell 


Ffbconfig 


Any user 
session 


Solaris 


Buffer Overflow 


Medium 


Root Shell 


Fdformat 


Any user 
session 


Solaris 


Buffer Overflow 


Medium 


Root Shell 


Loadmodule 


Any user 
session 


SunOS 


Poor Environment 
Sanitation 


Short 


Root Shell 


Perl 


Any user 
session 


Linux 


Poor Environment 
Sanitation 


Short 


Root Shell 


Ps 


Any user 
session 


Solaris 


Poor Temp File 
Management 


Short 


Root Shell 


Xterm 


Any user 
session 


Linux 


Buffer Overflow 


Short 


Root Shell 



Figure 7-1: Summary of User to Root Attacks 

loadmodule attack, which is discussed below. Other User to Root attacks take advantage 
of programs that are not careful about the way they manage temporary files. Finally, 
some User to Root vulnerabilities exist because of an exploitable race condition in the 
actions of a single program, or two or more programs running simultaneously [27]. 
Although careful programming could eliminate all of these vulnerabilities, bugs like these 
are present in every major version of UNIX and Microsoft Windows available today. 
Figure 7-1 summarizes the User to Root attacks used in the 1998 DARPA evaluation. 
Note from this table that all of the User to Root attacks can be run from any interactive 
user session (such as by sitting at the console, or interacting through telnet or rlogin), and 
that all of the attacks spawn a new shell with root privileges. The following sections 
describe each of the User to Root attacks that was used in the 1998 DARPA intrusion 
detection evaluation in greater detail. 
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7.1 Eject U-b-S 

Description 

The Eject attack exploits a buffer overflow is the "eject" binary distributed with Solaris 
2.5. In Solaris 2.5, removable media devices that do not have an eject button or 
removable media devices that are managed by Volume Management use the eject 
program. Due to insufficient bounds checking on arguments in the volume management 
library, libvolmgtso. 1 , it is possible to overwrite the internal stack space of the eject 
program. If exploited, this vulnerability can be used to gain root access on attacked 
systems[60]. 
Simulation Details 

A truncated version of the eject exploit that was used in the 1998 evaluation is shown in 
Figure 7-2. This exploit was originally posted to the bugtraq mailing list. The exploit 
script, once compiled, can be run in a command line session on a Solaris server to spawn 
a shell that ran with root privileges. 
Attack Signature 

There are several ways that an intrusion detection system might identify this attack. 
Assuming an attacker already has access to an account on the victim machine and is 
running the exploit as part of a remote session, a network-based system can look at the 
contents of the telnet or rlogin session the attacker is using and notice one of several 
features. 

First, assuming that an attacker transmits the C code to the victim machine 
unencrypted, the intrusion detection system could look for specific features of the source 
code. For example, an intrusion detection system could look for the string "Jumping to 
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1 #include <stdio.h> 

2 #include <stdlib.h> 

3 #include <sys/types.h> 

4 #include <unistd.h> 
5 

6 #define BUF_LENGTH 264 

7 #define EXTRA 36 

8 #define STACK_OFFSET 8 

9 #defineSPARC_NOP0xc013a61c 

10 u_char sparc_shellcode[] =" 



17 "; 
18 

19 ujong get_sp(void) 

20 { 

2 1 _asm_("mov %sp,%i0 \n"); 

22 } 
23 

24 void main(int argc, char *argv[]) 

25 { 

26 char buf[BUF_LENGTH + EXTRA + 8]; 

27 long targ_addr; 

28 u_long *long_p; 

29 u_char *char_p; 

30 int i, code_length = strlen(sparc_shellcode),dso=0; 
31 

32 if(argc> 1) dso=atoi(argv[l]); 
33 

34 long_p =(u_long *) buf ; 

35 targ_addr = get_sp() - STACK_OFFSET - dso; 
36 

37 for (i = 0; i < (BUF_LENGTH - codejength) / sizeof(u_long); i++) 

38 *longj++ = SPARC_NOP; 



43 for (i = 0;i< EXTRA / sizeofTuJong); i++) 

44 *long_p++ =targ_addr, 

45 printlt" Jumping to address 0s%U B[%dJ E[%d] SO[%d]\n", _ Uniaue Strinas that can 

46 targ_addr,BUF_LENGTH,EXTRA,STACK OFFSET); ^\ k» m«L V*Tl!i~„r.K. 

47 e*ecl("/bin/eject", "eject", & buf,(char *)0); +1 ^ be Used to Identify an 

48 perrorfexecl failed"); Eject Attack 

49 } 



Figure 7-2: C code for the Eject Exploit 
address" on line 45 of the source code or the line "execl ('/bin/eject' ; 'eject', & buf(char 
*) 0);" from line 47. 

Even if the attacker encrypts the source code, the attack leaves a distinct 
signature. A segment of the transcript from an actual instantiation of this attack that was 
used in the simulation is shown below: 
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pascal> /tnp/162562 

Jumping to address 0xe££££6a0 B[364] E[400] SO [704] 
# 

An intrusion detection system that saw only these three lines has several clues that an 
attack has taken place. First, the user's prompt has changed from "pascal>" to "#" 
without running the su command. Second, the string "Jumping to address" is again 
printed. Of course, a careful attacker would remove this line from the source code, but 
simply looking for the string "Jumping to address" would catch the less careful attacker. 
Finally, a host-based intrusion detection system could catch an eject attack either by 
noticing the invocation of the eject program with a large argument, or by performing 
bottleneck verification [43] on the transition from normal user to root user and noticing 
that the user did not make a legal user to root transition. 
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7.2 Ffbconfig U-b-S 

Description 

The Ffbconfig attack exploits a buffer overflow is the "ffbconfig" program distributed 
with Solaris 2.5. The ffbconfig program configures the Creator Fast Frame Buffer (FFB) 
Graphics Accelerator, which is part of the FFB Configuration Software Package, 
SUNWffbcf. This software is used when the FFB Graphics accelerator card is installed. 
Due to insufficient bounds checking on arguments, it is possible to overwrite the internal 
stack space of the ffbconfig program [61]. 
Simulation Details 

This attack is very similar to the eject attack described above. Once again, C code to 
exploit this vulnerability was posted on the Bugtraq mailing list. 
Attack Signature 

The means by which an intrusion detection system can identify the ffbconfig attack are 
similar to those described above for the Eject exploit. An attacker who is exploiting this 
vulnerability must first transfer the code for the exploit (either C code to be compiled, or 
pre-compiled code) onto the victim machine, and then run the exploit. As with the eject 
exploit, there are strings within the source code of the ffbconfig exploit script which 
identify the attack to a network or host based intrusion detection system. A host-based 
intrusion detection system can perform bottleneck verification or look for the invocation 
of the command "/usr/sbin/ffbconfig/" with an oversized argument for the "-dev" 
parameter. 
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7.3 Fdformat U-b-S 

Description 

The Fdformat attack exploits a buffer overflow is the "fdformat" program distributed 
with Solaris 2.5. The- fdformat program formats diskettes and PCMCIA memory cards. 
The program also uses the same volume management library, libvolmgt.so. 1 , and is 
exposed to the same vulnerability as the eject program [60]. 
Simulation Details 

Exploit code for this vulnerability was posted to the Rootshell Website [53] in March, 
1997. The exploit code was used unmodified for the DARPA evaluation. 
Attack Signature 

Methods for identifying this attack are nearly identical to those described for the eject and 
ffbconfig attacks. 
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7.4 Loadmodule U-b-S 

Description 

The Loadmodule attack is a User to Root attack against SunOS 4. 1 systems that use the 
xnews window system. The loadmodule program within SunOS 4.1.x is used by the 
xnews window system server to load two dynamically loadable kernel drivers into the 
currently running system and to create special devices in the /dev directory to use those 
modules. Because of a bug in the way the loadmodule program sanitizes its environment, 
unauthorized users can gain root access on the local machine [8]. 
Simulation Details 

The code for the loadmodule exploit script is widely available on the internet. This code 
is usually in the form of a shell script — it does not need to be compiled before it is run. 
The steps of the attack are quite simple: 

1 . Change the value of the internal field separator (or IFS) variable to a slash. 

2. Add "." To the front of the PATH variable 

3. Copy "/bin/sh" to "./bin" 

4. Execute "/usr/openwin/bin/loadmodule a". 

When the loadmodule shell script (which is setuid root by default) executes, it attempts to 
run the command "exec('/bin/a');". Since the IFS variable has been changed to "/" the 
string "/bin/a" is parsed into two tokens, and the loadmodule script attempts to run the 
first — "bin". Since the attacker has conveniently put a copy of "/bin/sh" in the current 
directory and named it "bin", the loadmodule script (which is running as root) will exec 
"./bin" — giving the attacker a shell with root privileges. 
Attack Signature 

This attack can be identified either by performing bottleneck verification with a host- 
based intrusion detection system, or by keyword spotting with a network based intrusion 
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detection system. A simple rule could say that any session which contained the strings 
"set $IFS='V"' and "loadmodule" in close proximity was probably a loadmodule attack. 
Of course, an attacker could quite easily hide from such a simple rule. Detailed 
discussion of such methods for hiding is presented in Chapter 11. 
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7.5 Perl U-b-S 

Description 

The Perl attack is a User to Root attack that exploits a bug in some Perl implementations. 
Suidperl is a version of Perl that supports saved set-user-ID and set-group-ID scripts. In 
early versions of suidperl the interpreter does not properly relinquish its root privileges 
when changing its effective user and group IDs. On a system that has the suidperl, or 
sperl, program installed and supports saved set-user-ID and saved set-group-ID, anyone 
with access to an account on the system can gain root access [12]. 
Simulation Details 

A perl script that uses this vulnerability to gain root access was made publicly available 
in August 1996 [51]. The code is only two lines long, and can easily be executed from 
the command-line. Once this perl script has run, the user will be presented with a new 
shell that is running with root privileges. 
Attack Signature 

The methods by which an intrusion detection system could identify a perl exploit attempt 
are identical to those described above for the loadmodule attack. A host-based intrusion 
detection system could notice that a root shell was spawned without a legal user to root 
transition, or a network-based intrusion detection system could look the strings "$>=0; 
$<=0;" or "exec ('/bin/sh');" which have little valid use except in an exploit attempt. 
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7.6 Ps 



U-b-S 



Description 

The Ps attack takes advantage of a race condition in the version of "ps" distributed with 
Solaris 2.5 and allows an attacker to execute arbitrary code with root privilege. This race 
condition can only be exploited to gain root access if the user has access to the temporary 
files. Access to temporary files may be obtained if the permissions on the /tap and 
/var/tmp directories are set incorrectly. Any users logged in to the system can gain 
unauthorized root privileges by exploiting this race condition [9]. 
Simulation Details 

This exploit is possible because of a combination of the ps program not carefully 
managing temporary files and a buffer overflow. A shell script that builds a carefully 
constructed temporary file, creates a C-file, compiles the code and executes the exploit 
was found at Rootshell.com [52]. Once an attacker has transfers this shell script onto a 
Solaris victim machine and runs it, a root shell will be spawned for the attacker. 
Attack Signature 

Methods for finding this attack are essentially the same as the methods for finding the 
eject, ffbconfig, or fdformat attacks. 
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7.7 Xterm U-b-S 

Description 

The Xterm attack exploits a buffer overflow in the Xaw library distributed with Redhat 
Linux 5.0 (as well as other operating systems not used in the simulation) and allows an 
attacker to execute arbitrary instructions with root privilege. Problems exist in both the 
xterm program and the Xaw library that allow user supplied data to cause buffer 
overflows in both the xterm program and any program that uses the Xaw library. These 
buffer overflows are associated with the processing of data related to the inpuiMethod 
and preeditType resources (for both xterm and Xaw) and the *Keymap resources (for 
xterm). Exploiting these buffer overflows with xterm when it is installed setuid-root or 
with any setuid-root program that uses the Xaw library can allow an unprivileged user to 
gain root access to the system [21]. 
Simulation Details 

C source code that exploits this vulnerability on Redhat Linux 5.0 systems was found at 
the Rootshell website [56]. Once again, an attacker can compile this C code, and when 
the resulting program is run the attacker is given a shell running with root privileges. 
Attack Signature 

Methods for finding this attack are essentially the same as the methods for finding the 
eject, ffbconfig, or fdformat attacks. 
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Chapter 8 



Remote to User Attacks 

A Remote to User attack occurs when an attacker who has the ability to send packets to a 
machine over a network — but who does not have an account on that machine — exploits 
some vulnerability to gain local access as a user of that machine. There are many 
possible ways an attacker can gain unauthorized access to a local account on a machine. 
Some of the attacks discussed within this section exploit buffer overflows in network 
server software (imap, named, sendmail). The Dictionary, Ftp- Write, Guest and Xsnoop 
attacks all attempt to exploit weak or misconfigured system security policies. The Xlock 
attack involves social engineering — in order for the attack to be successful the attacker 
must successfully spoof a human operator into supplying their password to a Screensaver 
that is actually a trojan horse. Figure 8-1 summarizes the characteristics of the Remote to 
User attacks that were included in the 1998 DARPA intrusion detection evaluation. The 
following sections provide details of each of these attacks. 

8.1 Dictionary R-a-U 

Description 

The Dictionary attack is a Remote to Local User attack in which an attacker tries to gain 
access to some machine by making repeated guesses at possible usernames and 
passwords. 
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Name 


Service 
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Platforms 


Mechanism 


Time to 
Implement 


Effect 


Dictionary 


telnet, 
rlogin, pop, 
imap, ftp 


All 


Abuse of Feature 


Medium 


User-level access 


Ftp-write 


ftp 


All 


Misconfiguration 


Short 


User-level access 


Guest 


telnet, 
rlogin 


All 


Misconfiguration 


Short 


User-level access 


Imap 


imap 


Linux 


Bug 


Short 


Root Shell 


Named 


dns 


Linux 


Bug 


Short 


Root Shell 


Phf 


http 


All 


Bug 


Short 


Execute commands as 
user http 


Sendmail 


smtp 


Linux 


Bug 


Long 


Execute commands as 
root 


Xlock 


X 


All 


Misconfiguration 


Medium 


Spoof user to obtain 
password 


Xsnoop 


X 


All 


Misconfiguration 


Short 


Monitor Keystrokes 
remotely 



Figure 8-1: Summary of Remote to Local Attacks 



Users typically do not choose good passwords, so an attacker who knows the 
usemame of a particular user (or the names of all users) will attempt to gain access to this 
user's account by making guesses at possible passwords. Dictionary guessing can be 
done with many services; telnet, ftp, pop, rlogin, and imap are the most prominent 
services that support authentication using usernames and passwords. Figure 8-2 is a plot 
of the connections made to the pop3 port of a victim machine during a dictionary attack 
that is using the pop service to check for valid login/password combinations. The 
horizontal axis of this plot represents time in minutes, and each line segment in the plot is 
a single connection to the pop3 service. Lines representing succesive sessions are 
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Time (Minutes ) 

Figure 8-2: Plot of Connections to Pop3 Service During a Dictionary Attack 

displaced vertically slightly and wrap around (in this figure at roughly 1.5 minutes). The 
length of the lines represents the length of the pop sessions. Lines begin with a greater- 
than sign ">" and end with a less-than sign "<", and thus form an "x" for short sessions. 
In all, this example dictionary attack consists of 40 attempts to log in, with a 4 second 
delay between each attempt. 

Simulation Details 

A perl script that performed automated password guessing on a variety of services was 
developed specifically for use in our evaluation. The "Netguess" perl script could take in 
a file of possible username/password combinations, or create guesses for the password 
based on simple permutations of the username. Within the simulation, this script was 
used to perform between 10 and 100 login attempts on the telnet, ftp, and pop services. 
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When the script was successful in gaining access to the system, it would immediately quit 
and report success. 
Attack Signature 

An intrusion detection system that finds attempted dictionary attacks needs to know the 
session protocol of every service that provides username/password authentication. For a 
given service, the intrusion detection system must be able to recognizeeand record failed 
login attempts. Once this functionality is available, detecting dictionary attacks is a 
matter of setting a detection threshold based on the number of failed login attempts 
within a given period of time. 
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8.2 Ftp-write R-c-U 

Description 

The Ftp-write attack is a Remote to Local User attack that takes advantage of a common 
anonymous ftp misconfiguration. The anonymous ftp root directory and its 
subdirectories should not be owned by the ftp account or be in the same group as the ftp 
account. If any of these directories are owned by ftp or are in the same group as the ftp 
account and are not write protected, an intruder will be able to add files (such as an rhosts 
file) and eventually gain local access to the system [7]. 
Simulation Details 

This attack was implemented as an expect script which was created explicitly for use in 
the simulation. This expect script anonymously logged in to the ftp service on the victim 
machine, created a ".rhosts" file with the string "+ +" in it within the ftp home directory, 
disconnected from the ftp server, used rlogin to connect back to the server as user "ftp", 
and finally performed some actions on the victim machine. Creating a ".rhosts" file in 
the ftp home directory with the entry "+ +" in it allows any user from any machine to 
rlogin to the victim as user "ftp". 
Attack Signature 

An intrusion detection system can monitor for this attack by watching all anonymous ftp 
sessions and assuring that no files are created in the ftp root directory. 
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8.3 Guest R-c-U 

Description 

The Guest attack is a variant of the Dictionary attack described in Section 8.1. On badly 
configured systems, guest accounts are often left with no password or with an easy to 
guess password. Because most operating systems ship with the guest account activated 
by default, this is one of the first and simplest vulnerabilities an attacker will attempt to 
exploit [27]. 

Simulation Details 

The Guest attack is a simplified version of the Dictionary attack discussed earlier in this 
chapter. The same "Netguess" perl script that was used to simulate a Dictionary attack 
was used to simulate the Guest attack — the only difference between the implementation 
of the two attacks was the command-line options that were passed to the Netguess 
program. Whereas the Dictionary attack would try up to a hundred user names and 
thousands of username/password combinations, the Guest attack would make only a 
couple of login attempts, using combinations such as "guest/<none>", "guest/guest", 
"anonymous/<none>" and "anonymous/anonymous". 
Attack Signature 

Because the Guest attack is essentially a subset of the Dictionary attack, the methods for 
finding the two attacks are basically the same. An intrusion detection system that is 
looking for a Dictionary attack already should need only minor tuning in order to find 
attempts to log in to the guest account. 
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8.4 Imap 



R-b-S 



Description 

The Imap attack exploits a buffer overflow in the Imap server of Redhat Linux 4.2 that 
allows remote attackers to execute arbitrary instructions with root privileges. The Imap 
server must be run with root privileges so it can access mail folders and undertake some 
file manipulation on behalf of the user logging in. After login, these privileges are 
discarded. However, a buffer overflow bug exists in the authentication code of the login 
transaction, and this bug can be exploited to gain root access on the server. By sending 
carefully crafted text to a system running a vulnerable version of the Imap server, remote 
users can cause a buffer overflow and execute arbitrary instructions with root privileges 



Simulation Details 

The Imap attack used in the 1998 DARPA intrusion detection evaluation was part of the 
Impack 1.03 attack toolkit [34]. This toolkit contained precompiled binary programs for 
the Linux platform that would scan for vulnerable machines, as well as send the 
necessary message to exploit the buffer overflow and gain access to a root shell. The 
Impack contained detailed instructions on how to use these precompiled programs and 
took very little skill to use. The release of the Impack made this vulnerability especially 
dangerous, as any user with a Linux machine and the ability to follow instructions could 
use this attack to remotely gain root access to any vulnerable hosts. 
Attack Signature 

The Imap attack can be identified by an intrusion detection system that has been 
programmed to monitor network traffic for oversized Imap authentication strings. 



[16]. 
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8.5 Named 



R-b-S 



Description 

The Named attack exploits a buffer overflow in BIND version 4.9 releases prior to BIND 
4.9.7 and BIND 8 releases prior to 8.1.2. An improperly or maliciously formatted inverse 
query on a TCP stream destined for the named service can crash the named server or 
allow an attacker to gain root privileges [19]. 
Simulation Details 

The version of the Named exploit used in the simulation was adapted from a C program 
originally posted to the Bugtraq mailing list. This program, once compiled, would 
connect to the named port on a victim machine and overflow a buffer of the named server 
with instructions that would send an xterm running with root privilege back to the 
attacker's X console. Because this attack involved interaction with X, all of the Named 
attacks included in the simulation were run by human actors. 
Attack Signature 

The Named attack can be identified by watching DNS inverse query requests for 
messages that are longer than the 4096 byte buffer allocated for these requests within the 
"named" server. 
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8.6 Phf R-b-U 

Description 

The Phf attack abuses a badly written CGI script to execute commands with the privilege 
level of the http server. Any CGI program which relies on the CGI function 
escape_shell_cmd() to prevent exploitation of shell-based library calls may be vulnerable 
to attack. In particular, this vulnerability is manifested by the "phf program that is 
distributed with the example code for the Apache web server [11]. 
Simulation Details 

The Phf attack is quite simple to implement because it requires only the ability to connect 
to a network socket and issue an http request. Within the simulation, the Netcat [31] 
program was used to generate this http request. Although this vulnerability allows an 
attacker to run any command on the server, the command used throughout the simulation 
was "/bin/cat /etc/passwd". Using the Phf attack with this command reveals the contents 
of the victim system's password file to users with no account on the victim machine. 
Attack Signature 

To find the Phf attack, an intrusion detection system can monitor http requests watching 
for invocations of the phf command with arguments that specify commands to be run. 
Examples of commands that an attacker might attempt to execute by exploiting the phf 
exploit are: cat /etc/passwd, id, whoami, or xterm. 
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8.7 Sendmail R-b-S 

Description 

The Sendmail attack exploits a buffer overflow in version 8.8.3 of sendmail and allows a 
remote attacker to execute commands with superuser privileges. By sending a carefully 
crafted email message to a system running a vulnerable version of sendmail, intruders can 
force sendmail to execute arbitrary commands with root privilege [15]. 

Simulation Details 

Although this vulnerability was widely known about at the time of the evaluation, no 
code that exploited this vulnerability had been posted to public forums such as Bugtraq, 
or Rootshell.com. A significant period of time (one person working for more than two 
weeks) was spent developing the first known implementation of this exploit explicitly for 
use in the evaluation. The implementation consists of a carefully constructed mail 
message which, when sent to the victim machine with a vulnerable version of sendmail, 
adds a new entry with root privilege to the end of the password file on the victim system. 
Once this new entry has been added, the attacker can log into the machine as this new 
user and execute commands as a root user. Figure 8-3 provides an illustration of an 
instantiation of the Sendmail attack as it was implemented in the simulation. In step 1 of 
this illustration, the attacker sends a carefully crafted e-mail message to the victim 
machine. In step 2, the sendmail daemon starts to process this message, overflows one of 
its buffers, and executes the attacker's inserted commands that create a new entry in the 
password file. In step 3, the attacker comes back to the victim machine and uses the new 
password file entry to gain root access to the victim machine and perform some malicious 
actions. 
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/etcfpasswd: 

root:*:0:0:admin:/bin/sh 

loe:*:1:2:user:/bin.'sn 

mary: *: 2: 2 user:/bin/sh 

alice:*:3:2user:/bin/sh 

bob:":4:2:ft)in/sh 

wOOt ::0: CtgotehB'.'.-.lblnish 



1 Attacker sends carefully constructed e-mail message to victim. 



2 Sendmail overflows and adds a new entry to the end of 
/etc/passwd. 



3 Attacker logs into new account and has root privilege 



Figure 8-3: Illustration of the Sendmail Attack. 



Attack Signature 

The Sendmail attack overflows a buffer in the MIME decoding routine of the sendmail 
program. In order for an intrusion detection system to identify a Sendmail attack it must 
monitor all incoming mail traffic and check for messages that contain a MIME header 
line that is inappropriately large. 
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8.8 Xlock R-cs-Intecept(Keystrokes) 

Description 

In the Xlock attack, a remote attacker gains local access by fooling a legitimate user who 
has left their X console unprotected, into revealing their password. An attacker can 
display a modified version of the xlock program on the display of a user who has left 
their X display open (as would happen after typing "xhost +"), hoping to convince the 
user sitting at that console to type in their password. If the user sitting at the machine 
being attacked actually types their password into the trojan version of xlock the password 
will be sent back to the attacker. 
Simulation Details 

This attack was created specifically for use in the evaluation. A special version of the 
xlock program was created by making small modifications to the publicly available 
source code for the xlock program. The standard version of xlock will not display on a 
remote display, and does not save or output the password that the user enters. A modified 
version of xlock was created that allows the attacker to display the screen saver on a 
remote display and returns the password entered by the victim. Because of the required 
interaction with the X server, the Xlock attack was always run by a human actor. 
Attack Signature 

Two factors make this attack quite difficult for an intrusion detection system to identify. 
First, this attack is a spoofing attack that does not abuse a bug in the system, but relies on 
assumptions by the person who is currently using the system. Second, this attack is 
embedded in the X protocol, and an intrusion detection system that is trying to identify 
this attack must understand and parse these X communications in order to identify the 
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Xlock attack. One non-optimal way of dealing with these difficulties, is to program an 
intrusion detection system to identify as suspicious any X traffic that is originating from 
an unknown machine that is destined for a machine being monitored. 
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8.9 Xsnoop R-c-Intercept(Keystrokes) 

Description 

In the Xsnoop attack, an attacker watches the keystrokes processed by an unprotected X 
server to try to gain information that can be used gain local access the victim system. An 
attacker can monitor keystrokes on the X server of a user who has left their X display 
open. A log of keystrokes is useful to an attacker because it might contain confidential 
information, or information that can be used to gain access to the system such as the 
username and password of the user being monitored. 
Simulation Details 

The Xsnoop program used in the simulation was adapted from C code originally posted 
to the Bugtraq mailing list. The Xsnoop program runs locally on the attacker's machine. 
The program connects to the victim's X Server and requests to be notified of all X 
KeyPress Events. If the attacker has permission to make this request (as would happen if 
the victim had typed "xhost +", or if the victim's X Server is configured to allow 
connections from all hosts by default) the Xsnoop program will be sent all KeyPress 
events that occur on the victim X Server. The Xsnoop program then uses the KeyPress 
events to provide the attacker with a view of all the keystrokes the victim. Because this 
attack required interaction with the X Server, it was always run by a human actor. 
Attack Signature 

An network based intrusion detection system can identify the Xsnoop attack by parsing 
the X protocol information in packets destined for remote X clients and noting that X 
KeyPress events are being transmitted to a remote machine. Because the Xsnoop attack 
results from bad security policy (leaving an X Server unsecured) and not simply a bug, 
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the presence of these packets alone does not signify that an attack is taking place. The 
intrusion detection system must know whether the security policy of the machine being 
monitored allows unauthenticated X connections from anywhere. 
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Chapter 9 



Probes 



In recent years, a growing number of programs have been distributed that can 
automatically scan a network of computers to gather information or find known 
vulnerabilities [27]. These network probes are quite useful to an attacker who is staging a 
future attack. An attacker with a map of which machines and services are available on a 
network can use this information to look for weak points. Some of these scanning tools 
(satan, saint, mscan) enable even a very unskilled attacker to very quickly check 
hundreds or thousands of machines on a network for known vulnerabilities. Figure 9-1 
provides a summary of the probes that are discussed in the remainder of this chapter. The 



Name 


Service 


Vulnerable 
Platforms 


Mechanism 


Time to 
Implement 


Effect 


Ipsweep 


ICMP 


All 


Abuse of Feature 


Short 


Finds active 
machines 


Mscan 


many 


All 


Abuse of Feature 


Short 


Looks for known 
vulnerabilities 


Nmap 


many 


All 


Abuse of Feature 


Short 


Finds active ports 
on a machine 


Saint 


many 


All 


Abuse of Feature 


Short 


Looks for known 
vulnerabilities 


Satan 


many 


All 


Abuse of Feature 


Short 


Looks for known 
vulnerabilities 



Figure 9-1: Summary of Probes 
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following sections describe in detail each of the probes that was used in the 1998 
DARPA intrusion detection evaluation. 



9.1 Ipsweep 



R-a-Probe(Machines) 



Background 

An Ipsweep attack is a surveillance sweep to determine which hosts are listening on a 
network. This information is useful to an attacker in staging attacks and searching for 
vulnerable machines. 
Simulation Details 

There are many methods an attacker can use to perform an Ipsweep attack. The most 
common method — and the method used within the simulation — is to send ICMP Ping 
packets to every possible address within a subnet and wait to see which machines 
respond. The Ipsweep probes in the simulation were not stealthy — the sweeps were 
performed linearly, quickly and from a single source. 
Attack Signature 

An intrusion detection system looking for the simple Ipsweep used in the simulation can 
look for many Ping packets, destined for every possible machine on a network, all 
coming from the same source. 
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9.2 Mscan R-a-Probe(Known Vulnerabilities) 

Description 

Mscan is a probing tool that uses both DNS zone transfers and/or brute force scanning of 
IP addresses to locate machines, and test them for vulnerabilities [20]. 
Simulation Details 

The Mscan program used in the simulation was compiled from source code found at [57]. 
Mscan was easy to run and has several command line options for specifying the number 
of machines to scan and which vulnerabilities to look for. Within the simulation, mscan 
was used to scan the entire eyrie.af.mil domain for the following vulnerabilities: statd, 
imap, pop, IRIX machines that have accounts with no passwords, bind, various cgi-bin 
vulnerabilities, NFS, and open X servers. 
Attack Signature 

The signature of this attack will vary depending on which vulnerabilities are being 
scanned for and how many machines are being scanned. In general, an intrusion 
detection system can find an Mscan attack by looking for connections from a single 
outside machine to the ports listed above on one or more machines within a short period 
of time. 
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9.3 Nmap 



R-a-Probe(Services) 



Description 

Nmap is a general-purpose tool for performing network scans. Nmap supports many 
different types of portscans — options include SYN, FIN and ACK scanning with both 
TCP and UDP, as well as ICMP (Ping) scanning [45]. The Nmap program also allows a 
user to specify which ports to scan, how much time to wait between each port, and 
whether the ports should be scanned sequentially or in a random order. 
Simulation Details 



At the time of the evaluation, Nmap was the most complete publicly available scanning 
tool. During the simulation, Nmap was used to perform portscans on between one and 
ten computers using SYN scanning, FIN scanning, and UDP scanning of victim 
machines. Both sequential and random scans were performed in the simulation, and the 
timeout between packets was varied to be anywhere from one second to six minutes. The 
number of ports scanned on each machine was varied between three and one thousand. 
Attack Signature 

The signature of a portscan using the Nmap tool varies widely depending on the mode of 
operation selected. Despite this variance of modes, all portscans share some common 
features. A portscan can be recognized by noting that network packets (whether via TCP 
or UDP, or via only FIN packets or only SYN packets) have been sent to several (or 
more) ports on a victim or group of victims within some window of time. Two factors 
complicate the identification of portscans. First, a portscan can happen very slowly. An 
attacker who is patient could probe one port per day. Current intrusion detection systems 
do not keep enough state to recognize a portscan happening over such a long period of 
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time. With the amount of network traffic sent over a typical network, keeping enough 
active state within the intrusion detection system to recognize one connection per day for 
one hundred days as a one hundred day long portscan is simply not practical. Second, the 
connections don't necessarily all have to come from the same host. A group can perform 
a coordinated scan with each member scanning only a subset of machines or ports. By 
combining these methods, a group could perform a "low/slow" portscan that would be 
very hard to recognize. 
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9.4 Saint R-a-Probe(Known Vulnerabilities) 

Description 

SAINT is the Security Administrator's Integrated Network Tool. In its simplest mode, it 
gathers as much information about remote hosts and networks as possible by examining 
such network services as finger, NFS, NIS, ftp and tftp, rexd, statd, and other services. 
The information gathered includes the presence of various network information services 
as well as potential security flaws. These flaws include incorrectly setup or configured 
network services, well-known bugs in system or network utilities, and poor policy 
decisions. Although SAINT is not intended for use as an attack tool, it does provide 
security information that is quite useful to an attacker [58]. 
Simulation Details 

SAINT is distributed as a collection of perl and C programs and is known to run on 
Solaris, Linux, and Irix systems. Within the simulation, the Saint program was run from 
a Linux traffic generator and was used to probe several victim machines for 
vulnerabilities. SAINT' s behavior is controlled by a configuration file which allows the 
user to specify several parameters. The most important parameters are the list of 
machines to scan, and how heavily to scan these machine (light, normal, or heavy). In 
light mode, SAINT will probe the victim for dns and rpc vulnerabilities and will look for 
unsecured NFS mount points. In normal mode SAINT will also check for vulnerabilities 
in fingerd, rusersd, and bootd, and will perform a portscan on several tcp (70, 80,ftp, 
telnet, smtp, nntp, uucp) and udp (dns, 177) ports. Heavy mode is the same as normal 
mode except that many more ports are scanned. 
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2 3 

Time (minutes) 
Figure 9-2: Plot of Connections During a Medium Level Saint Scan . 

Attack Signature 

A Saint scan of a network leaves a distinct signature that will vary depending on the level 
of scanning being performed. The Saint program performs each scan in a nearly 
deterministic fashion. To identify a Saint scan, an intrusion detection system needs to be 
able to recognize the distinct set of network traffic the scan creates. Figure 9-2 is a plot 
that provides a graphical view of this signature. The horizontal axis of this plot 
represents time in minutes, and the different services probed are presented along the 
vertical axis. The names of the services are shown on the left side of this plot, and 
connections for each service are plotted within each named region. The numbers after 
the service names are the number of separate tcp connections or of udp or icmp packets. 
Names ending in "/i" indicate that packets use the icmp protocol and names ending in 
"/u" indicate that packets use the udp protocol. All other services use the tcp protocol. 
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Each line segment represents a connection to a service. This plot shows the unique 
signature of a medium level Saint scan. Because this signature does not change 
significantly across multiple instantiations of the Saint attack, an intrusion detection 
system that has been trained to recognize the pattern of connections shown in Figure 9-2 
will probably detect other Saint attacks. 
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9.5 Satan R-a-Probe(Known Vulnerabilities) 

Description 

SATAN is an early predecessor of the SAINT scanning program described in the last 
section. While SAINT and SATAN are quite similar in purpose and design, the 
particular vulnerabilities that each tools checks for are slightly different [24]. 
Simulation Details 

Like SAINT, SATAN is distributed as a collection of perl and C programs that can be run 
either from within a web browser or from the UNIX command prompt. SATAN supports 
three levels of scanning: light, normal, and heavy. The vulnerabilities that SATAN 
checks for in heavy mode are: 

• NFS export to unprivileged programs 

• NFS export via portmapper 

• NIS password file access 

• REXD access 

• tftp file access 

• remote shell access 

• unrestricted NFS export 

• unrestricted X Server access 

• write-able ftp home directory 

• several Sendmail vulnerabilities 

• several ftp vulnerabilities 

Scans in light and normal mode simply check for smaller subsets of these vulnerabilities. 
Attack Signature 

A SATAN scan of a network can be recognized by the consistent pattern of network 
traffic the program creates. The checks for the vulnerabilities listed above are always 
performed in the same order. 
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0 5 10 15 20-25 

Time ( seconds) 

Figure 9-3: Plot of Connections During a Medium Level Satan Scan 

Figure 9-3 shows a plot of the services probed during an example medium level 
Satan scan. The horizontal axis of this plot represents time in seconds and the various 
services that are probed are presented on the vertical axis. Each line segment in the plot 
represents a single connection to a service. Every medium level Satan scan will have a 
signature very similar to that shown in Figure 9-3. 
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Chapter 10 



Realistic Intrusion Scenarios 

An attack against a computer system can consist of several phases. An attacker might run 
several probes against a system looking for weaknesses, then use information gained 
from these probes to exploit some security vulnerability and gain access to the system. 
Later an attacker can use this access to install a backdoor in the system, or plant a "logic 
bomb" in some program that causes damage at some point in the future. The actions of a 
single intruder might be spread out over the course of weeks or even months. Some 
attackers make no attempt to hide their intrusions from systems administrators while 
others are very careful to cover their tracks. In order to accurately test an intrusion 
detection system's effectiveness in finding real attackers, it was necessary to not only 
develop a database of realistic exploits and probes, but to combine these exploits and 
probes with probable attacker actions and realistic goals to generate complete attack 
scenarios. This chapter describes how these various parameters of attacker behavior were 
varied to create a realistic simulation of the wide variety of attacker behavior that is 
manifested by actual intrusions. 

10.1 Attack Scenarios 

Most of the attacks that were included in the evaluation consist of a single session, or a 
few sessions that all occur within some short period of time. In the real world, an 
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attacker often has a goal in mind, and sometimes this goal cannot be achieved in a single 
session. Several complex scenarios were added to the collected data in an attempt to 
create a better simulation of real attacker behavior. Each scenario consists of a planned 
sequence of sessions (sometimes over the course of a week or more) that represent the 
actions of a single individual in pursuit of a goal. The following subsections describe 
each scenario in detail. 

10.1.1 Cracker 

The default scenario that occurred in 95% of sessions is that a curious cracker was trying 
to gain access to a machine just to prove that it could be done. Usually these crackers are 
simply trying to break into as many machines as .they can, and may install a backdoor or 
download the password file in order to guarantee that they can access the machine again. 
Crackers are represented as individuals of different skill levels, some perform all of their 
actions in the clear, while others are aware that an intrusion detection system is present 
and take actions to avoid detection. 

10.1.2 Spy 

The spy is an information collector who comes back to a compromised machine several 
times to collect information. A spy might be looking for confidential data files or reading 
user's personal mail. A spy will take steps to minimize the possibility of detection. 

10.1.3 Rootkit 

The rootkit scenario could be viewed as an extension of the default Cracker scenario. 
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A rootkit is a collection of programs that are intended to help a hacker maintain access to 
a machine once it has been compromised. A typical rootkit consists of a sniffer, versions 
of login, su, and other programs with backdoors which allow for access, and new 
versions of ps, netstat, and Is that hide the fact that a sniffer is running and hide files in 
certain directories. Once the rootkit has been installed, the attacker comes back several 
times to download the sniffer logs. 

10.1.4 Http Tunnel 

The Http Tunnel scenario was originally developed as a method of defeating a firewall 
and for continuing to access a system while minimizing the chance of detection. The http 
tunnelling tools used in this scenario were developed specifically for use in this 
evaluation. Figure 10-1 provides an overview of this scenario. Assuming that a hacker is 
able to penetrate a firewall once (perhaps by sending an email with the executable content 
of the client in it or by dialing into a modem) a server program can be installed that 
masquerades as a normal user browsing web pages. Once this server has been installed, 
the hacker can issue requests to execute commands or transfer files with interaction 
happening in web traffic between the server and the hacker. For the simulation, the data 
was exchanged through cookies that rode along with a web request. This general method 
is very flexible however, and the data could have been tunneled using any cryptographic 
or steganographic technique. Tunneling through http was chosen with hopes that the 
large amount of http traffic most networks see in a typical day would obscure the actions 
of the attacker. 
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Attacker Victm 



1 Attacker telnet's into victim and installs the httptunnel client, and configures 
the client to start up once a day. Attacker also sets up the httptunnel server on 
his own machine which will listen for requests from the client. 

2 Client (on the victim) initiates request to server once a day. 

3 Server and client continue to communicate-tunneling things like telnet, file 
transfers through the http protocol. 

Figure 10-1: Attacker Uses Http to Tunnel Through a Firewall 

10.1.5 SNMP Monitoring 

An attacker who has guessed the SNMP community password of a router will then be 
able to monitor the traffic levels on that router, and may be able to issue commands to the 
router to change default routes or allow connections from a previously forbidden host or 
network. 

10.1.6 Multihop 

Some intrusion detection systems monitor traffic immediately outside of a router and 
only see traffic going into or coming out of that network. The multihop scenario was 
designed to test whether these systems could find attacks where an attacker first breaks 
into one inside machine, and then uses this inside machine for further attacks on the rest 
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of the machines on the network. This would be a very effective means of launching a 
Denial of Service attack undetected, as an intrusion detection system which sits just 
outside the network being monitored would not see a Denial of Service attack that 
originated from the'internal network. 

10.1.7 Disgruntled/Malicious User 

These sessions simulate an attacker who is not interested in collecting information from a 
system or gaining access to a system, but is simply interested in doing damage. This is a 
common threat in operational computer networks [32]. Within the simulation, one 
malicious user re-formatted the primary disk partition of a victim machine. 
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Chapter 11 



Stealthiness and Actions 



In addition to varying the methods and intentions of the simulated attackers, attention was 
given to the extent to which attackers tried to hide their actions from either an individual 
who is monitoring the system, or an intrusion detection system. There are several ways 
that attackers can reduce their chances of being detected by the administrator of a 
network. Skilled attackers might try to cover their tracks by editing system logs or 
resetting the modification date on files that they replaced or modified. These actions are 
generally intended to reduce the chance of detection by a human administrator. Attackers 
may also be aware that an intrusion detection system is monitoring a network, and may 
try to hide from the intrusion detection system as well. Methods for being stealthy vary 
depending on the type of attack. 

1 1.1 Avoiding Detection of Denial of Service (R-Deny) 

Denial of Service attacks are difficult to make stealthy. One method an attacker can use 
to hide a denial of service attack is to gain the cooperation of a large group and break up 
the attack so pieces of it are coming from several different sources. Another method an 
attacker can use is to send thousands of packets with different spoofed source-addresses. 
Sending these spoofed packets will not make identifying the attack any harder, but they 
will make it more difficult to track down and stop the attacker because the victim has no 
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way of knowing which of the thousands of addresses the actual attack is coming from. 
Both of these methods do not make the attack any harder to detect, but simply reduce the 
chances that the attacker will be caught. No stealthy denial of service attacks were 
included in the 1998 DARPA intrusion detection evaluation. 

11.2 Avoiding Detection of Probes (R-Probe) 

Several methods can be used either to hide the fact that a probe is occurring, or obscure 
the identity of the party who is performing the probe. The following paragraphs describe 
methods of increasing stealth that were used in the probes included in the 1998 DARPA 
intrusion detection evaluation. 

Scan Slowly and Randomly: If an attacker wants to hide the fact a probe is occurring, 
the probe can be configured to occur slowly and probe ports or machines in a non- 
linear order. An intrusion detection system will have a very hard time identifying one 
stray connection per hour to a random port as a port sweep initiated by an attacker. 

Probe With Half-Open or Other Unlogged Connections: Another method of scanning 
stealthily is to probe with half-open connections. A connection for which the three- 
way TCP handshake is never completed will not be logged by the operating system. 
There are several tools available that will perform this type of half-open (FIN) 
scanning of a network. 

Use an Intermediate Machine to Obscure the Real Source of the Scan: One way 
attackers can hide their identity is to use an ftp. bounce probe. Some ftp servers will 
allow anyone to tell them to send data to a particular port on a particular machine. An 
attacker can look at the response the ftp server gives from such a request and ascertain 
whether that port is listening on the victim machine. The portscan will appear to be 
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coming from an anonymous ftp server, and this simple step may be enough to assure 
that the party who is really doing the scanning is never identified. 

11.3 Avoiding Detection of User to Root (L-?-S) Attacks 

There are many ways that User to Root attacks can be made stealthy. The following 
paragraphs discuss each of the methods that were used to make a number of the User to 
Root attacks in the 1998 DARPA intrusion detection evaluation stealthy. 
Keyword Hiding: Some intrusion detection systems that attempt to detect illegal User to 
Root transitions rely on keyword spotting to detect intruders. For example, if the 
system observes the text of the C source code for the publicly available Eject exploit in 
a telnet or rlogin session, it will flag this session as being suspicious. By uuencoding 
or Mime encoding the text of the code before sending it over the network connection, 
an attacker would avoid detection by such a system. 
Output Hiding: It is possible to identify attacks by looking that the output that is 
displayed on the terminal when the exploit is run. An attacker can avoid detection via 
this mechanism by sending all the output of commands that are run to a file and 
encoding (again with some method like ROT 13, uuencode, or gzip) the file before 
displaying or transferring it. 
Command Hiding: A system might also look for an attacker to run some command that 
only the superuser should be able to run, such as displaying the contents of the shadow 
password file. The invocation of a command that the attacker wishes to hide from 
someone who is looking for certain suspicious commands or actions can be obfuscated 
by using glob constructs and character replacement. Instead of typing the command 
"cat /etc/passwd", the attacker can issue the command "/[r,s,t,b]?[l,w,n,m]/[c,d]?t 
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/?t[c,d,e]/*a?s*". When the shell tries to interpret this input string it will do 
replacement of the glob characters and find that the only valid match for this string is 
"/bin/cat /etc/passwd". 

Delayed Attack: An attacker can also avoid detection (or at least reduce the chances of 
identification), by separating the time of exploit from the initial time of access. This 
can be accomplished by submitting a job to the "at" or "cron" daemon which will run 
the attack at some later time. An attacker can log in as a normal user (which would not 
be noticed by an intrusion detection system) and submit a shell script to the "at" 
daemon which would execute any actions that the attacker desired three weeks (or six 
months, or five years!) after the attacker initially logged into the system. Figure 11-1 
provides a graphical illustration of a delayed attack scenario. This scenario is similar 
to one that was used in the evaluation. First, at time segment 1 in the figure, the 
attacker uses a sniffed password to log into the victim machine as a normal user. This 
action will not be noticed by an intrusion detection system. Before logging out, the 
attacker submits a job to the cron or at daemon that performs a User to Root exploit 
and some malicious actions at some point in the future. At time segment 2 in the 
figure, the submitted script is run and the exploit occurs. Later, at time segment 3 the 
attacker can come back and log into the machine as a normal user to collect the output 
from the commands run during the second segment, again without being noticed. The 
only step in this process that is easily detectable by an intrusion detection system is 
step 2 when the actual exploit occurs. However, during this time segment the attacker 
is not logged in to the system. In order to successfully identify this attack, an intrusion 
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Exploit Occurs Attacker May Return 

_H □ 

9:30 am 3:30 pm later 

1 . Attacker telnets in using sniffed password for normal user. Transfers over 
necessary code for root exploit, passes the exploit and a list of commands to run 
to the "at" deamon. 

2. "At" deamon runs attackers exploit and actions later (6 hours in simulation). 

3. If necessary the attacker can come back any time and use results of the code that 
was run. 

The Same Result Can Be Achieved by Creating a New "Cron" Job or by 
Planting a "Logic Bomb" in a User File or System Utility 



Figure 11-1: Attacker Can Use "at" to Temporally Disassociate the Time of Access and Time of 
Attack 

detection system would need to correlate the earlier session to the malicious actions 
that occur when the attacker is not logged in. 

Figure 11-2 is a transcript from an actual stealthy eject attack used in the 
simulation. This attack session contains the keyword hiding, output hiding, and 
command hiding techniques discussed above. Lines 10 through 16 contain the output of 
the attacker transferring the exploit files to the victim system. The files have been 
uuencoded to help avoid detection of the attack by a system that is looking for keywords 
that might be located in the text of the exploit files. 
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1 UNlX(r) System V Release 4.0 (pascal) 
2 

3 login: alie 

4 Password: 

5 Lastlogin:ThuJul3009:15:04froml35.8.60.182 

6 Sim Microsystems Inc. SunOS 5.5 Generic November 1995 

8 pascal> which gcc 
9/bin/gcc 



10 pascal> uudecode 

1 1 begin 644 /tmp/16256.c 

12 MC"@("\J"B'@("!3;VQA<FES(#(N-2XQCT@=&A1<R!E>1L, ^ 

13M(&-O;7!l;&5D(&]N(%-O;&%R:7,R+C0@86YD{lE<WlE9"!O;@H@('"@,BXU 
14' 

15 end 

16 <F1LE TRANSFER TRUCATED FOR EXAMPLE> 



17pascal> 
18 

19 pascal> /bin/gcc -o /tmp/162562 /tmp/16256.c 

20 pascal> which gcc 

21 /bin/gcc 

22 pascal> /bin/gcc -o/tmp/162563 /tmp/16256.c 

23 pascal> uudecode 

24 begin 644 /tmp/16256.c 
25M(VEN8VQU9&4@/5N:7-T9"YH/@1V;VED"FUA:6XH:6YT(&%R9V ) L{&-H87(@ 
26M*F%R9W9;72D*>PH@C-E=)E=6ED»#'L,"DrB , @97AE8VPH(B]B:6XO=&-S 
27 0:"(L(GlC<V@B+ri.Pir@" 

28' 

29 end 

30 pascal> 
31 

32 pascal> /tmp/162562 

33 Jumping to address OxeSJKaO B[364] E[400] SO[704] 

34 # 



35 #ls |/u?r/l?c?l/b?n/g?ip | /b?n/u?e?c?d? gfd 

36 begin 644 gfd 

37 BXL{ %@:P34 RM)+2XQY"H!D7K)8-J("P"DGTr/o 
38 

39 end 

40 # /u?r/b?n/i? | /u?r/l?c?l/b?n/g?ip | /b?n/u?e?c?d? asd 

41 begin 644 asd 

42 MXL( %L:P34 Ra3+$U,O0TT$C,R4S55$@'<@T-##l*BU.+BC454DN!? .- 

43 /HOS\$DTN CLT@K 
44 

45 end 

46 # /bi?/c?t /et?/p?s?w? | /u?r/l?c?^?n/g?ip | /b?n/u?e?c?d? hghhgf 

47 begin 644 hghhgf 

48 MXL( %\:P34 \5Z?7 <QW7G[&(!@A 8@1"_/ZP1"%*R1.*;) C+UH( "%(" 

49 <F1LE TRANSFER TRUCATED FOR EXAMPLE> 

50 1 ?C A SO\%\+\!/$3,:!)$ ' 



51 

52 end 

53 # exit 

54 pascal> logout 



Figure 11-2: Transcript of a Stealthy Eject Attack 



In lines 34 through 54 the attacker has already gained root access and is now 



performing some malicious actions. The attacker uses both command hiding with glob 



constructs and output hiding using both uuencode and gzip. For example, on line 46 the 
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attacker types "# /t>i?/c?t /et?/ P ?s?w? | /u?r/i?c?i*?n/ g ?ip | /b?n/u?e?c?d? hghhgf, which looks like garbage, 
but is interpreted by the shell as "# /bin/cat /etc/passwd | /usi/iocai/bin/gzip | /bin/uumcode hghhgf". Each of 
these techniques makes the attack harder to find for an intrusion detection system that is 
depending on recognition of key words for attack detection. 

The User to Root attacks that were inserted into the data for the 1998 DARPA 
intrusion detection evaluation contained a mix of both stealthy and clear User to Root 
Attacks. For User to Root attacks in the four weeks of test data, 50 percent were 
performed in the clear with no actions, 25 percent were performed in the clear with 
actions, and 25 were performed stealthily with stealthy actions. 

The stealthy methods presented in this section represent only a small subset of the 
possible steps an attacker could take in an attempt to make a User to Root attack less 
noticeable. Future evaluations will need to explore these additional methods more 
completely. As each generation of intrusion detection system learns how to defeat new 
stealthy methods, attackers will likely develop newer and better stealthy techniques. 

11.4 Avoiding Detection of Remote to Local (R-?-L) Attacks 

Many Remote to Local attacks have a unique signature that is hard to alter. In a 
dictionary-based password guessing attack the user simply must connect to a service 
many times and try different passwords. If an attacker wants to gain access to a machine 
by remotely overflowing the imap service they have to transmit the code that overflows 
the buffer across the network in the clear. For these reasons, there are fewer options for 
making Remote to Local attacks stealthy than there are for User to Root attacks. 
However, once an attacker has gained access and is interacting with a shell, all the same 
methods that were outlined in the User to Root section above can be used to hide further 
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actions the attacker might perform. None of the Remote to Local User attacks in the 
1998 DARPA intrusion detection evaluation were designed to be stealthy. 

11.5 Actions 

Many of the attacks included within the data collected for the 1998 DARPA intrusion 
detection evaluation include some set of actions that were not directly related to the task 
of either gaining access or denying service. In some cases these actions were performed 
as part of a scenario where an attacker had a specific goal in mind. But, in many cases 
even attacks that were not developed with a specific scenario in mind contain a few 
actions that an attacker performs after gaining access. These actions were chosen from a 
set that was identified by looking at transcripts of actual intrusions and by considering the 
goals that an attacker might have. The following are descriptions of the actions that were 
performed during the simulation: 

• id An attacker uses the "id" program to check whether an exploit obtains root access 

• cat /etc/password, cat /etc/shadow Once the attacker has collected the contents 
of the password file the contents can be decrypted offline. 

• netstat Netstat provides an attacker with a list of the network services a host 
offers. 

• mount, showmount An attacker runs the mount or showmount command to 
look for NFS mounted drives that might provide access to another machine or 
additional data. 

• cat /etc/hosts.equiv The "hosts.equiv" file contains a list of trusted machines. 
By adding new machines to this list of trusted hosts an attacker can assure later 
access. 
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• creation of a suid root shell By making a copy of /bin/sh or some other shell and 
setting its permissions to make the executable suid root the attacker can guarantee 
that they will later be able to obtain root access. 

• w, who An attacker who is trying to avoid detection can use these commands to 
see who else is logged in to the system. 

• editing .rhosts The .rhosts file is similar to /etc/hosts.equiv in that it specifies a list 
trusted hosts. If an attacker can add the string "+ +" to /root/.rhosts the system will 
allow anyone to perform remote commands (rsh, rlogin, rep, etc.) as root on that 
system. 

• uname The uname command gives an attacker information about the hardware 
and operating system of the victim host. 

• starting up new services Attacker can start a new listening port for later access to 
the machine. They can start up the tftp service that will later allow them to read any 
world-readable file on the system without authenticating themselves. They can bind a 
second listening telnet daemon to some port other than the normal port (port 23) to 
get around a firewall. Or, attackers can set up the netcat program to listen on a port 
and give them a shell, or provide them with some piece of information whenever 
someone connects to that port and supplies a "magic word". More examples are 
available in [31]. 
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Chapter 12 

Attack Planning and Data Collection 



Nine weeks of data were collected during the 1998 DARPA intrusion detection 
evaluation. This data consisted of normal traffic as well as inserted attacks. Of these 
nine weeks of data, the first seven weeks are considered to be the "training" dataset and 
the last two weeks are the "testing" dataset. After the first seven weeks of data was 
collected, the data and an answer key listing the time, name, and affected machines for 
each attack was distributed to participants. The participants then trained their intrusion 
detection systems on this data. After the training phase was complete, two additional 
weeks of data was distributed. Participants attempted to find attacks in this two weeks of 
data and returned a list of found attacks to Lincoln Laboratory. These lists of found 
attacks were then scored to determine the participant's success rate and false alarm rate 
across various categories of attacks. The remainder of this chapter discusses the method 
used to select attacks and keep track of them, shows the actual numbers of attacks present 
in the 1998 evaluation, and describes the process for validating that an attack occurred. 

12.1 Planning and Keeping Track of Attacks 

A complete schedule of all attacks for the nine week period was developed by hand prior 
to the beginning of the data collection process. The number of instances of each of the 32 
attack types was kept roughly equal. Once the schedule was created, the schedule was 
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stored in electronic form and was used to create the "exs" scripts that were used to run 
each attack. A collection of CGI scripts was written to allow the schedule to be 
conveniently viewed in HTML format. The complete attack schedule for the two weeks 
of testing data can be found in Appendix A of this document. 

12.2 Numbers of Attacks 

Table 12-1 shows the number of instances of each type of attack that was inserted in the 
1998 DARPA intrusion detection evaluation. Each row represents a type of attack. 
These attack types have been grouped by their category: User to Root, Remote to Local 
User, Denial of Service, or Probe. The second major column lists the number of 
instances of the current attack type that were performed in the clear. Within this second 
column the data is further divided into subcolumns listing the number of attacks of each 
type in the training data (first seven weeks), the testing data (last two weeks) and the total 
over all nine weeks of data. The third column shows the number of instances of each 
attack type that were performed stealthily. Note that no Remote to Local User attacks or 
Denial of Service attacks were stealthy. Finally, the third column aggregates the sums 
from the previous two columns, and shows the total number of instances (both clear and 
stealthy) of attacks of each type. For example, there were 46 Eject attacks in the 
simulation. Of these 46 Eject attacks, 10 were stealthy and 36 were performed in the 
clear. Of the 36 clear Eject attack instances, 29 were in the training data, and 7 were in 
the testing data. 
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Name 


Attacks Performed in the 
Clear 


Stealthy Attacks 


All Attacks 
(Clear + 
Stealthy) 




e g 


Total 


i raining 


i estincj 


Total 


Total 


User to Root 


67 


24 


97 


18 


5 


23 


— — — 


— 7 


29 


7 


36 


8 


2 


10 


_ 

1| 


-=jj^ 7 


12 


7 


79 


4 


3 


7 




fi 


11 


2 


73 


6 


0 


6 


<D 


9 




15 


1 


76 


0 


0 


0 


Ifi 

IP. 





0 


4 


4 


0 


0 


0 


|j 


xterm — 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 




Remote to Local User 


19 


15 


34 


0 


0 


0 




11 


Dictionary 


3 


2 


5 


0 


0 


0 


^ 


Ftp-Write 


2 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 




ues 


4 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 




-Z 


™ ap 


4 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


1 


a [" e 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 




— — - — 


6 


1 


7 


0 


0 


0 


- 


Send mail 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 





_ y Jock 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


- 


Xsnoop 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


- 


f 1 — 


65 


34 


99 


0 


0 


0 


- 

99 


Apache2 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


_Back 


4 


2 


6 


0 


0 


0 




_Land 


7 


2 


9 


0 


0 


0 




9 


Mailbomb 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Neptune 


13 


7 


20 


0 • 


0 


0 


20 


Process Table 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


0 




Smurf 


19 


8 


27 


0 


0 


0 


- 

?L 


sys'og 


4 


2 


6 


0 


0 


0 




Teardrop 


18 


4 


22 


0 


0 


0 




?l 


UDPStorm 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 




Probe/Surveillance 


50 


14 


64 


0 


0 


0 


64 


IPSweep 


22 


3 


25 


0 


0 


0 


25 


Mscan 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Nmap 


12 


6 


18 


5 


3 


0 


18 


Saint 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Satan 


16 


2 


18 


0 


0 


0 


78 


Total for All Attacks 


201 


87 


288 


18 


5 


23 


311 



Table 12-1: Instances of Non-Scenario Attacks 



12.3 Verification of Attack Success 

A major unanticipated difficulty of the process of creating the evaluation dataset was 
verifying that the inserted attacks actually ran and had the desired effect. Because the 
simulation network was not designed with automation of this task in mind, all verification 
of attack success was performed by a human operator after the data had been collected. 
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The verification process involved looking at logs generated by the "exs" script for each 
attack after it had run. This process was not ideal. In a more carefully designed 
verification strategy, the success or failure of an attack instance would be determined 
automatically at run time by looking at the actual data collected for that attack (tcpdump 
data, and BSM logs). Without such an automated system in place, the task of verifying 
attack success turned out to be quite time consuming and prone to error. A system for 
automatically validating attack success is being developed for use in the 1999 version of 
the Lincoln Laboratory DARPA intrusion detection evaluation. 
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Chapter 13 



Results and Future Work 

13.1 Results of the 1998 Evaluation 

The 1998 DARPA intrusion detection evaluation was extremely successful in providing 
the first comprehensive realistic evaluation of intrusion detection systems. The results 
were useful in focusing research and highlighting the current capabilities and recent 
advances of existing intrusion detection systems. The procedures used to create the data 
and generate attacks worked well and can easily be reused to generate more data for 
future evaluations. Researchers who participated in the evaluation were able to see the 
strong and weak points of their own approaches, and the whole intrusion detection 
research community gained a great deal of insight about the strengths and weaknesses of 
current efforts in the field as a whole. 

Although full discussion of the detailed results of the evaluation are outside of the 
scope of this thesis, there were a few broad observations that will be useful in guiding 
future efforts to evaluate intrusion detection systems using simulated computer attacks. 
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First, current intrusion detection research systems represent a dramatic 
improvement over older keyword spotting systems. The best combination of 1998 
evaluation systems provides more than two orders of magnitude of reduction in false 
alarm rate with greatly improved detection accuracy. Second, current Intrusion Detection 
Systems can successfully identify older, known attacks with a low false alarm rate, but do 
not perform as well when identifying novel or new attacks. Figure 13-1 graphically 
shows this result by comparing the detection rates of the three best evaluated systems that 
used tcpdump data. The vertical axis of the chart represents the percentage of attacks 
detected when set to a threshold that allows for 10 false alarms/day. Results are broken 
up into the four attack categories (Probe, Denial of Service, User to Root, and Remote to 
Local) along the horizontal axis. This figure shows us that systems were able to 
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(11,6) 



CATEGORY 



(26,12) 



Figure 13-2: Clear vs. Stealthy Attack Detection Rates 
(Top 3 Systems, TCPDump Data, 10 false alarms/day 



generalize well to detect new Probe and User to Root attacks, but almost completely 
missed new Denial of Service and Remote to Local attacks. 

Finally, the stealthy approaches presented in Chapter 11 did not significantly 
degrade the performance of the evaluated systems. Figure 13-3 compares the detection 
rate (for the top three systems at a false alarm rate of 10/day) for clear and stealthy 
Probes and User to Root Attacks. The rate of detection is represented on the vertical axis 
and Results are broken up into the two attack categories that can be made stealthy 
(Probes and User to Root) along the horizontal axis. Detection rates for stealthy attacks 
were not significantly lower than for attacks performed in the clear. Two possible 
reasons for the relative ineffectiveness of the stealthy attacks are the fact that many 
stealthy attacks were included in the training dataset, and the fact that many of the 
stealthy approaches discussed in Chapter 1 1 were designed specifically to thwart systems 
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that rely on keyword spotting. More detailed descriptions of these results can be found at 
the Lincoln Laboratory Intrusion Detection Evaluation Website [42]. 

13.2 Future Work 

13.2.1 Inclusion of Windows NT and Other Systems in the 
Evaluation 

The 1998 Intrusion Detection evaluation focused on attacks targeted at UNDC servers, 
because at the current time these UNIX based machines are the most common server 
platform within the defense community. However, use of Windows NT servers is 
growing in both military and commercial environments, and attacks against Windows NT 
servers should be included in future evaluations. As the landscape of computer networks 
continues to evolve, the evaluation must evolve and adapt in order to maintain its 
relevance and usefulness. 

13.2.2 Better Automation of Attack Planning and Verification 

In the 1998 evaluation, all attack planning and verification was performed by hand. 
These tasks proved to be very time intensive and hindered the timely completion of the 
evaluation. In the future, this process should be automated. All that should be required 
of the human operator is to supply a database of attacks and their variants. Once this 
database has been collected, an automated system should be able to plan out a schedule, 
and generate the "exs" scripts for all of the attack instances in the evaluation. After the 
"exs" scripts have been run, automatic verification routines should be developed to look 
at the collected data and validate that the attacks occurred successfully. Developing these 
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automated tools will take a great deal of effort, but once they have been completed the 
process of conducting future evaluations will be greatly simplified. 

13.2.3 Improved Stealthy Attacks 

The results presented in section 13.1 show that the stealthy methods used in the 1998 
DARPA evaluation were largely unsuccessful. Stealthy attacks were ineffective because 
(1) Examples of stealthy attacks were provided in the training data and many intrusion 
detection systems were trained to find stealthy actions instead of the actual break-in, (2) 
Only a small part of the development effort focussed on making attacks stealthy, and (3) 
All of the user to root attacks created a root shell, which makes them relatively easy to 
detect. Future evaluation efforts should dedicate a large percentage of total attack 
development time to further developing and exploring new methods of achieving 
stealthiness. 
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Appendix A 

Attack Schedule for Test Dataset 



Day Name Time Source Dest Type Stealthy 



Week 1 



Mon 


port sweep 


10 


51 


21 


207.136.86.223 


marx 


probe 




Mon 


pod 


14 


49 


52 


207.103.80.104 


marx 


dos 




Mon 


teardrop 


16 


08 


16 


123.123.123.123 


zeno 


dos 




Mon 


syslog 


16 


46 


28 


1.1.1.1 


pascal 


dos 




Tues 


satan 


08 


31 


46 


153.107.252.61 


marx 


probe 




Tues 


format 


09 


11 


57 


209.74.60.168 


pascal 


u2r 


Y 


Tues 


apache2 


10 


11 


30 


207.181.92.211 


marx 


dos 




Tues 


f ormat2 


15 


44 


55 


194.27.251.21 


pascal 


u2r 






neptune 


18 


15 


57 


166.102.114.43 












19 


43 


50 


lOOsubs 








Wed 


httptunnel 


09 


32 


05 


197.182.91.233 


pascal 


scenario 




Wed 




10 


34 


10 


207.253.84.13 








Wed 


teardrop 


16 


30 


05 


123.123.123.123 








Wed 




20 


07 


38 


199.174.194 








Wed 




21 


52 


01 


153.10.8.174 




u2r 


Y 






10 


16 


10 


152.204.242.193 












10 


23 


19 


207.253.84.13 












10 


33 


08 


152.169.215.104 




r21 








14 


32 


32 


194.7.248.153 


pascal 


u2r 


Y 




land 


14 


45 


13 


zeno 












15 


10 


48 




linux3 






Fri 


snmpge tat tack 


08 


03 


06 


207.230.54.203 








Fri 


teardrop 


09 


27 


09 


194.7.248.153 








Fri 


format 


10 


06 


37 


194.7.248.153 




u2r 


Y 


Fri 


back 


12 




54 


204.97.153.43 








Fri 




14 


41 


28 


9.9.9.9 


pascal 






Fri 


processtable 


19 


20 


35 


Calvin 


pascal 






Fri 




19 


50 


59 


10.20.30.40 


pascal 






Week 2 




snmpge tattack 


08 


03 


07 


207.230.54.203 










named 


08 


55 


02 


calvin 




r21 








09 




04 


194.7.248.153 




r21 






xlock2 


09 


27 


27 


194.7.248.153 


pascal 


R21 








09 


30 














multihop 


09 


36 


10 


206.229.221.82 










ipsweep 


09 


36 


07 


204.97.153.43 










xsnoop 


09 


38 


58 


194.27.251.21 




r21 






named 


09 


54 


39 


204.97.153.43 




r21 








10 


34 


11 


all .attackers 












11 


01 


23 






probe 






ffb 


11 


15 


16 


197.218.177.69 




u2r 






port sweep 




01 


26 


202.247.224.89 




probe 








16 


11 


36 


207.103.80.104 










apache2 


18 


22 


34 


196.227.33.189 




dos 






format 


20 


46 


48 


195.73.151.50 




u2r 








21 


06 


52 


172.16.112.50 










f ormat2 


23 


10 


31 


202.49.244.10 


Pascal 


u2r 








23 


16 


43 


152.169.215,202 


Marx 
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~Mon 


smur£ 


23:26:37 


255.255.255.255 


Pascal — 


~dos 




~Tues 


warezmaster 










200. 27. 121. 118 


Pascal — 






~Tues 


" — 


— — 

— — - 


-— ■ 
— — 


~2B — 

— — 


135 .8.60. 182 


~Marx 


dos" 3 """ — 




~Tuis 


— U 1 — r 








206. 229. 221 .82 


~Marx 






~Tues 


— m 91 


— — - 


— — 


— — 


166. 102. 114 .43 


~Marx 


u2r nari ° — 




~Tues 


xsnoop 


— — 


— — 


— — 


200. 27. 121. 118 


Pascal — 


~r21 




~Tues 




— — 


— — 


— — 


209 . 30 . 70 . 14 


Linuxl — 


~dos 




~Tues 


^ ietl 


— — 


— — 


— — 


208.23 9.5.230 


"Marx 


~r21 




~Tues 


formatl 


— — 


— - 


~17 — 


209 . 30 . 71 . 165 


Pascal — 


~u2r" 


~ 


~Tues 


sendmail 


— — - 


—— - 


— — 


204 . 97 . 153 . 43 


~Marx 


~r21 




~Tues 


: 


— — 




— — 


195. 115. 218. 108 


Pascal — 


~u2r^ 




Tues 


3^tan 






~26 — 


208. 253. 77. 185 


~Zeno 







Tuea 


msean 




— 


~25 — 


207. 75. 239. 115 


— 


~ — 




"Tues 


bl 


— — - 


— - 


— — 




Pascal — 


6 




"Tues 


g mur£ 





— 





^g V ^ n i2 t 


Linux2* 


~dos 




~Wed 


— — etattack — 





— 





207. 230. 54. 203 


Toud 






~Wed 


warezclient 








~oi — 




Pascal — 


scenario 




~Wed 


— 


"To" 
— 


— — 


~44~ 
— — 


209. 15 4. 98. 104 


Pascal — 


~u2r 




~Wed 







— 





207 . 253 .84.13 


Linux2 — 







~Wed 


dic ^ 1 


_!£. 


— 





152. 16 9. 215. 104 


"Marx 


6 




~Wed 


xterm 


_i£. 


_26_ 




194 . 27 . 251 . 21 


Linuxl — 


~u2r 




~Wed 


rootkit 


JL2. 


- 3 - 3 - 


_27_ 




— 

_arx 


— : 




~Wed 


xterm 1 




_10_ 






197 182 8 









"wed 


nep une 




-ii- 


— — 


10 140 175 an 


z lnux 

n ° 






~W~d 




Jki. 


_40_ 


— — 


'' — t" J '' 

PaSCa 


— eno 


— — 

— 2B 




~W^-r 


i P d "d^i 

— o mo u e 




23- 


38 


205 ■ 180 ■ 112 .36 


Zeno — 


u2r 




~Wed 


? yS ° 9 


-i 3 - 


-i^- 


54 




— asca 






~Wed 




_i-L 


_2iL 


— — 


lv^ : 


arx 


— 

: 




~Wed 


"Eack 


-i 5 - 


- 4 4- 




209^17 157 8 


arx — 


. — 55 




"w~d — ~~ 


_gs 


-12- 






197 218 177 69 

: : : — 


<t asca 


u r 




~Wed 


ipsweep 


_20_ 


_07_ 


— — 






pro 6 




~Wed 




_20_ 






1 08 2 


— 

— asca 


_u2r^ _ 




Thurs — 


— — — — 






— — 


207 230 54 203 








Thurs — 


warezclient C 


"ol" 


~15~ 


"of - 


all attackers 


Pascal — 


Scenario — 




Thurg — 


If h 


"oi" 

— — 


"00~ 
— — - 


~oi — 
— 


206. 229. 221. 82 


Pascal — 


Scenario 




Thurs — 


: 

_ejje£ 











135. 008. 060. 182 


Pascal — 


~u2r 




Thurs — 




_09_ 






195 . 73 . 151 . 50 


Pascal 


p robe 


— 


Thurg — 


nrnarj 






— — 


207 . 253 . 84 . 13 


Linux2 — 


7- 





Thurs — 


sendmail 


— — 








207. 230. 54. 203 


~Ma 


R21 




Thurs — 


loadmodule 


-— 


— - 


— — 


135. 13. 216. 191 


~Zeno 


~U2r 




Thurs — 


: 











— — 

Ca 







Thurg — 


htf C t J 


12 


30 


03 


pascal 2 91 — 


— — ^2 — 


: 

scenario 




Thurs — 


^ 








209. 74 .60.168 








ThurB — 


e j^ et2 


"TT 




— 





197. 182. 91. 233 


Pascal — 


"ufr^ 




Thurs 


processtable 






34 




Pascal 


DOS 














135. 13. 216. 191 


Pascal — 


D ° s 




ThurB — 


format 6 


~21~ 




"if"" 




— asca — 






Thurs — 


mailbomb 


— 


"TT" 




204 233 8 7 


— asca 







Thurs — 




23 


26 


16 


128 223 199 68 




— 




pr " rS — 


snmpgetattack 


08 


04 


11 


207 . 230 . 54 . 203 


~Louci 


Scenario 




Fri 


warezclient 


08 


16 


11 


all . attackers ■ 


Pascal — 


Scenario 




Fri 




08 


43 


22 


calvin,209.167. 
99.71 




u2r 




Fri 


ftp-write 


08 


49 


26 


194.27.251.21 




R21 




Fri 


ps 


08 


53 


05 


207.136.86.223 




U2r 




Fri 


httptunnell 


09 


01 


08 










Fri 


teardrop 


09 


33 


40 


222.222.222 .222 


Marx 






Fri 




10 


20 


15 


197.218.177 .69 




probe 
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Fri 


neptune 


10 


30 


1;L 


18.28.38.48 


Pascal — 


Dos 




Fri 


ps2 


12 


27 


21 


202.49.244.10 


Pascal 


u2r 




Fri 


eject 


12 


48 


24 


153.107.252.61 


Pascal 


u2r 




Fri 




13 


27 


39 






u2r 




Fri 


sendmail 


16 


22 


02 


194.7.248.153 




R21 




Fri 


ipsweep 


16 


46 


15 


135.13.216.191 








Fri 




18 


16 


42 


196.227.33.189 








Fri 


phf 


20 


18 


38 


197.1B2.91.233 




r21 




Fri 


apache 2 


21 


04 


50 


202.72.1.77 
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(54) Providing secure access through network firewalls 



(57) To enable controlled, secure connections using 
a versatile protocol such as TCP/IP to be established 
through a firewall and proxy server the versatile proto- 
col is tunnelled using HTTP. Client to server communi- 
cations are effected using an HTTP POST operation. 
Server to client communications are effected using an 
HTTP GET operation to establish a tunnelled socket; 



this socket is closed within an interval less than any 
timeout imposed by the proxy server and immediately 
re-established by another GET operation, irrespective 
of whether data continue to be pending for communica- 
tion to the client. A globally-unique ID is included in each 
POST and GET message to enable related messages 
to be recognized. 
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Description 

Technical Field 

s [0001] This invention relates to methods and apparatus for providing secure access between a service external to 
a network firewall (such as a web page server) and a client internal to the firewall (such as a web browser). 

Background Art 

10 [0002] Facilities for global access to information, such as the World Wide Web, are undergoing immense growth and 
expansion, both in volume of data transferred and in sophistication of tools, such as web browsers, for accessing those 
data. This in turn requires the flexibility and capability of the data network infrastructure to be increased, without at the 
same time jeopardising its security features. Often these objectives conflict. 

[0003] Web based applications are "client-server" in nature. A client-based browser runs on an end user's computer, 
'5 communicating via network links with a web server operated by a service provider. The server provides data defining 
the content of web pages which are rendered and displayed by the user's browser; typically the web page content is 
defined using a markup language such as Hypertext Markup Language (HTML). The communications between the 
browser and the web server are conducted in accordance with a protocol called Hypertext Transfer Protocol (HTTP), 
defined in the Internet Engineering Task Force's RFC 1 945. HTTP is a simple text-based protocol that has the peculiar 
20 quality that messages conforming to it are trusted and allowed to pass around the internets, intranets and extranets 
that make up today's "Internet". This Internet is really a series of closely coupled networks linked together through 
"firewalls": network nodes that allow controlled, restricted access between two networks. However the ability to "browse 
the world wide web" is seen as a universal common denominator, and as such HTTP messages are allowed to pass 
through these firewalls unchecked. There have been a number of enhancements to the HTTP protocol: the description 
25 herein relates by way of example to the basic version, HTTP/1 .0, which is supported universally and with which later 
versions of HTTP are backwards compatible. Nonetheless the invention is not limited to use with HTTP/1 .0 or indeed 
any other specific version of HTTP, and the claims hereof should be construed accordingly. 

[0004] Web pages defined using the markup language can be enhanced by the use of code written in the Java 
programming language; this allows dynamic content and interactivity to be added to web pages. Java components can 
30 run either on the server end of the network connection, as "servlets", or on the client browser machine, in which case 
they are known as "applets". Many potential security problems were envisaged with the introduction of applets, such 
as "viruses" and "trojan horses", so a tight set of security restrictions were imposed on what applets could and could 
not do. To this end applets are executed on the client machine in a controlled environment called a "sandbox". This 
sandbox defines how the applet can interact with the resources available in the computational platform the applet is 
35 running on, via a limited application programming interface (API). For example, the applet typically cannot interact with 
the local disk, nor connect to other computers on the network in unrestricted fashion. However the applet can typically 
connect back to the web server it was served from, although by way of an HTTP connection only. References to Java 
herein relate by way of example to Java/1 .1 which is widely deployed; later versions of Java provide enhanced network 
support, but are backwards compatible with this base version. 
40 [0005] The first generation of web content was mainly very static in nature - like pages from a magazine with text 
and pictures. The second generation of web content became increasingly dynamic, providing a user interface for ap- 
plications, such as database queries. The third generation of web content is becoming increasingly interactive, with 
real-time communications, such as video, text chat and Internet Telephony, being added as an integral part. Internet- 
based client-server applications normally operate by opening "sockets" between the client and server, using Transac- 
ts tion Control Protocol/Internet Protocol (TCP/IP). TCP/IP sockets provide bi-directional, reliable communications paths. 
These can be used to implement dynamic or interactive client-server based applications, such as are required by the 
second and third generations of web content. 

[0006] However, these more sophisticated applications pose a problem, in that the communications protocols they 
often require for interaction with the web server, such as TCP/IP, are intentionally barred by firewalls and proxy servers, 
so it is therefore an object of this invention to provide clients, such as Java applets in a sandbox, with some controlled 
ability (within the context of a specific web-based application) to interact through a firewall with other resources, such 
as web servers, using protocols in addition to HTTP. 

Disclosure of Invention 

55 

[0007] According to one aspect of this invention there is provided a method of permitting secure access between a 
service external to a network firewall and a client internal to the firewall, comprising the steps of: 
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(a) effecting an HTTP GET operation or equivalent thereof (which may be in a protocol functionally equivalent to 
HTTP) from the client to establish a communications socket for communicating data from the service to the client; 

(b) after a predetermined interval effecting another GET operation or equivalent thereof to close the communica- 
tions socket, irrespective of whether access between the service and the client is required to continue; and 

s - repeating steps (a) and (b) while access between the service and the client is required to continue. 

[0008] The HTTP Tunneling Socket described herein as an example of this invention is a socket that operates on 
top of the HTTP protocol. For interaction with a Java-based application it provides the standard APIs as defined for a 
socket in the Java/1 . 1 API specification. For interaction with the network it uses the HTTP/1 .0 protocol. This technique 

10 in which one protocol is carried in messages conveyed over another protocol is known as tunneling. The use of tunneling 
has two benefits. It allows the tunnel to be executed in the browser sandbox, since the APIs for accessing an HTTP 
connection to a web server do not have any security restrictions. Secondly it allows the client-server connection to 
traverse firewalls between intranets and internets, as HTTP is the protocol that all firewalls allow to pass through them. 
[0009] The Java applet and the server are thus provided with a connection protocol (such as TCP/IP) which is more 

'5 versatile and capable than the HTTP connection to which they would normally be limited by the firewall and/or proxy 
server. However, the restrictions imposed by the sandbox prevent malicious or inappropriate access to the client ma- 
chine's resources through the tunnelled protocol. 



Brief Description of Drawings 

20 

[0010] A method and apparatus in accordance with this invention, for permitting secure access between a client 
behind a firewall and a service provided by a node (such as a server) external to the firewall, will now be described, 
by way of example, with reference to the accompanying drawings, in which: 



Figure 1 is a schematic illustration of circumstances in which the invention can be used: 

Figure 2 shows an outline of an implementation of the invention in the Java programming language; 

Figure 3 illustrates the basic principles of operation of the invention; 

Figure 4 shows in more detail the mechanism for communications from the client to the server; and 

Figure 5 shows in more detail the mechanism for communications from the server to the client. 

Best Mode for Carrying Out the Invention, & Industrial Applicability 



[0011] There are in principle two aspects involving firewalls to be considered when establishing a connection between 
an applet in a user's terminal and a web server. The first aspect is the case of a firewall-protected web server to which 
35 a browser running on a machine outside the firewall is trying to connect. This aspect does not present a serious problem 
since the web-server owner can configure the firewall to allow this connection to be made. 

[0012] The second aspect is the case of a web browser machine in a corporate intranet trying to connect through 
the corporate firewall to a web server on the public Internet, as illustrated in Figure 1 . The problem here is that the web 
server owner has, by design, no control over the firewall. The complete scenario is that the browser 10 running java 
40 applet code on the user's terminal will connect initially to a machine 12 called a proxy within the corporate intranet 14. 
This proxy makes the required connections through the firewall 16 to the internet-based web server 18 on behalf of 
the browser 10, without exposing sensitive information about the browser and its host terminal to view in the public 
internet. The proxy 12 also performs various security checks, for example to ensure that the requests are valid HTTP 
requests. 

45 [001 3] However, because of the restriction to the use of HTTP, the web server is unable to provide desirable services 
to the client, such as real-time audio, video or interactive chat, which are possible with the use of more powerful 
protocols such as TCP/IP. These more powerful protocols are normally barred from unrestricted use because of the 
threat they pose of enabling inappropriate or intrusive access to resources within the corporate intranet. 
[0014] This problem is overcome by using the invention to establish a "tunnel" through the firewall, carried by the 

so HTTP messages, and thus open communications sockets which the Java applet and the web server can use to com- 
municate with one another. In this way the web server is enabled to use resources on the browser's host machine, 
albeit still within the tight constraints imposed by the Java sandbox. 

[0015] The tunnel consists of two Java programming classes, one (called the TunnelSocket) which implements the 
"Socket" class as defined in the Java/1.1 specification, and another (called TunnelServerSocket) which implements 
55 the "ServerSocket" class defined in that specification. As shown in Figure 2, client-based Java code can access the 
standard APIs (such as open, read, write, close, etc.) provided by a class conforming to the Socket class definition to 
communicate with a another Java application, such as one running on the web server. The server-based Java appli- 
cation can likewise use the same Socket APIs, plus the standard APIs such as accept etc. provided for servlets by the 
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ServerSocket class, to communicate with the client-based Java applet. Messages between the Socket class and the 
ServerSocket class are carried within HTTP messages which traverse the firewall between the client and the server. 
[0016] The HTTP tunnel uses the underlying simple text-based HTTP protocol to produce a reliable connection- 
based protocol between the TunnelSocket and TunnelServerSocket classes. Basic HTTP transactions use one of two 

s methods in the HTTP request message. The GET method is designed to "get" a web page from a web server and the 
POST method is used to send data to a remote web resource or web application. In implementing the present invention, 
a GET based protocol is used for the client to server direction, and a POST based protocol is used for the reverse, 
server to client, direction, as shown in Figure 3. In the event that HTTP is supplanted by a functionally equivalent 
protocol, it is envisaged that the invention could be used with operations in that protocol equivalent to the HTTP GET 

10 and POST operations. 

[001 7] A single connection between the TunnelSocket and TunnelServerSocket classes is likely to comprise multiple 
HTTP transactions. To associate these transactions together, a numeric Globally Unique ID (GUID) is generated using 
a combination of random numbers, network address and time of day so that each GUID generated is a unique quantity 
both in relation to time and location in the network. This GUID is incorporated in each HTTP request, both GET and 
'5 POST, so that the HTTP protocol can recognize that they relate to the same communications socket. Specifically, the 
GUID is passed as the HTTP Uniform Resource Indicator (URI) (the field used to specify a document name in normal 
use of HTTP). 

[0018] Client to server connection is implemented using the POST HTTP operation. Each time a write is performed 
to the client socket (TunnelSocket class) the request is packaged up and sent as the payload of an HTTP POST 
20 message, including the relevant GUID, as shown in Figure 4. Each such write operation sends a separate POST 
message through the firewall. 

[0019] The server to client direction is more complex because of restrictions imposed by the proxy server 12 and 
the firewall 16. As shown in Figure 5, the client issues an HTTP GET message which tells the server that a new tunneled 
socket is being established. The HTTP GET request will generate a temporary server-client socket that allows data to 

25 be written from the server to the client. However as a security precaution most proxy server implementations will close 
down such a server-client socket after a time interval P, typically of the order often minutes in duration. Accordingly 
the tunnel established in this invention periodically itself forces a pre-emptive close down of the connection at some 
periodicity Twhich is shorter in duration than the interval P. This is accomplished by issuing another GET request, to 
force the TunnelServerSocket class to close the existing socket to the client and immediately establish a new socket. 

30 it should be noted that this closure (and subsequent reopening) are performed even though data are still pending to 
be transferred from the server to the client. This approach avoids the overhead of previous techniques, in which the 
client polls the server at some preselected polling interval, usually of the order of 20 milliseconds. These frequent polls 
are equivalent to multiple web page requests, so the server receives a large number of web hits per second, imposing 
a significant overhead and severely restricting the scalability of such prior techniques to handle large numbers of clients 

35 simultaneously. 

[0020] An illustration of the implementation of the invention is provided below, in the form of pseudo-code, which 
emphasizes the significant aspects of the implementation but for the sake of clarity omits minor details which, although 
required in practice, are well within the capability of a person skilled in the art. Likewise the existence is assumed of 
certain subsidiary functions, such as guidFactory for creating a GUID and createFiFolnputStream for reserving and 
40 configuring memory for use as a first-in-first-out (FIFO) buffer; again these functions are individually well known in the 
art, so their internal details do not need to be specified. Depending on the particular manner of implementation, addi- 
tional parameters may be included, for example, in some function calls; this is indicated by an ellipsis (...). 



45 
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1. Server to Client direction. 

la. TunnelSocket InputStream Code - runs on client 



// Open an Input Stream to the Server 

// This is the Server to Client direction of the Tunnel Socket. 

// 

// serverAdresss - Internet address e.g. fred.hpl.hp.com: 
// standard socket 

// Port number is a port number on the server machine to 
// connect to: standard socket 
open(sorverAddress, portNumber) { 

// Generate a new Globally unique id for the new socket. 
// The id is unique across the whole network and across 
// time. 

// It is generated using a random number generator, the 
// node's network address and the current time, 
guid =» guidPactoryO ; 

// Create a Fifo stream that is used by the application code 
// to read data. 

// The underlying protocol reads data off the wire into this 
// Fifo ready for the application, 
fifolnputstream = createPifoInputStreamO ; 

// Issue an HTTP/1.0 GET request to the server 

// The on-the-wire format is: 

// GET <guid>?command=establish 

// Content -Type=applicat ion/octet -stream 

InputStream = iasueHttpGotRequegt (uri=guid, 

queryString="command=establish" , 

Content-Type- n application/octet-8tream", 

addrees=serverAddres8, port=port) ; 

// Start a timer thread that is invoked at a periodicity of 
// GETTimeOut seconds. 

// Typically GETTimeOut is a few minutes in duration - but 
// it must be less than the time out period of the proxy. 
// The function switchGETStream () is called at the 
// periodicity with its own thread of execution. 
8tartPariodicTime0utDemon(switchGBT3tream() , GBTTimeOut) ; 



// Send a new request to the server telling it to close down 
// the current stream and establish a new stream 
// periodically 
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private switchGETStreamO { 



// Lock the Input Stream to prevent any race conditions with 
// readlnputStream 
lock (inputStreamLock) 

newlnputstream a issueHttpGetRequest (uri=guid, 
queryString="ccunmand=8witch" , 
Content -Type="application/octet-stream" , 
address=serverAddress, port=port) ; 

// Drain the contents of the stream until it is closed by 
/ / the remote end 

while (read ( Inputs traam, FifoStream) 1= EOF) ; 
writeToFifo(FifoInputStream) ; 

inputstream = newInputStreamO i 
unlock (inputStreamLock) ; 



// Read data from the stream via the Fifo - the Fifo buffers 
// data up ready to be read 
readlnputStream (..., bur, len) { 

//if there isn't enough data in the Fifo to satisfy this 
// read request - top it up from the wire, 
if ( I Fif oStream. length () > len) { 

//Transfer data from the stream established to the Server 
lock (inputStreamLock) ; 

wri teToFi f o ( Fi f olnputs tream, read < Inputstream, 

len - Fif oStream. length() ) ; 
unlock (inputStreamLock) ; 

} 

// return data in from Fifo 

return (read (Fif olnputStream, but, len))); 



// 

close () { 

// Stop timer thread 

stopPeriodicTimeOutDemon(switchOBTStream() ) > 
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// Mark stream as closed 
marklnputStreamClosedO ; 
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lb. TunnelServerSocket OutputStream - runs on the server 

// Server side Protocol engine handling all requests the server receives 

// Sit waiting on a ServerSocket for socket connections to come 
// in ... just standard socket call 
while ((socket = accept () still open) { 

httpheader = readHttpHeader (socket) i 

if ( httpHeader.type -= »GBT" && 

httpHeader. command = establish) { 

// New socket request 

// Open an output Stream 

OutputStream = socket. getOutputStream() ; 

// Add an entry to the database of opened Tunnel Sockets 
addEntryTunnelSocketHashDataBase (socket, OutputStream, 
httpHeader. guid) ; 



} else ( httpHeader.type = = "GET" it 
httpHeader. command == "switch") { 

// Lookup tunnelSocket 
tunnelSocket = 

lookupEntryTunnelSocketDatabasa (httpHeader -guid) > 

II Request to switch stream generated by the TunnelSocket 

// timer on the client 

// Close the current output stream 

// Take lock to avoid conflict with 

// tunneloutputstreamwrite 

lock (tunnelSocket. outputStreamLock) ; 

close (tunnelSocket. OutputStream) ; 

// establish a new output stream on this new connection. 
tunnelSocket. OutputStream = socket. getOutputStream( ) ; 
unlock ( tunnelSocket . outputStreamLock) 
} else (httpheader. type == "POST" ) 

// See pseudo-code fragment included below with Server- 
// Client direction. 
doPOST ( ) ; 

} 

tunnelOutputStreamWrite (buf , len) { 

// Take lock to avoid conflict with "switch" in 
// tunnelServerAccept 0 
lock (outputStreamLock) 
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write (outputStream, buf, len) t 
unlock (outputs treamLock) 
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2. Client-Server direction. 

2a. Client side TunnelSocket OutputStream 

public write (buf, length, ...) { 

// Issue an HTTP/1.0 POST request to the server 
// The on the wire format is: 
// POST <guid> 

// Content -Type=applicat ion/octet -stream 
// Content-Length=<length> 

inputStream = isaueHttpPOSTRequest (uri=guid. 
Content -Length=length, 

Content -Type= "application/octet- stream", 
address=aerverAddress, port=port, payload=buf ) ; 



2b. Server side TunnelServerSocket InputStream 

public readServerSideInputStream(bu£, len, ...) { 

return (readPromFifo (PifoServerSidelnputStream, buf, len,, 

} 



//On receiving a POST request (see lb above) 

// copy the payload into the Fifo buffer ready for the 

// readServerSidelnputStream to read it. 

doPOSTO { 

writeToPifo (Pif oServerSidelnputStream, 

httpRequest .readPayLoadO , httpHeader .contentLength) ; 

} 



50 



Claims 

55 

1. A method of permitting secure access between a service external to a network firewall and a client internal to the 
firewall, comprising the steps of: 
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(a) effecting an HTTP GET operation or equivalent thereof from the client to establish a communications socket 
for communicating data from the service to the client; 

(b) after a predetermined interval effecting another GET operation or equivalent thereof to close the commu- 
nications socket, irrespective of whether access between the service and the client is required to continue; and 

s - repeating steps (a) and (b) while access between the service and the client is required to continue. 

2. The method of claim 1 , wherein the predetermined interval is less than another interval after which client software 
enforces termination of a communications socket established by a GET operation or equivalent thereof. 

10 3. The method of claim 1 or claim 2, wherein information is transferred from the client to the service by an HTTP 
POST operation or equivalent thereof. 

4. The method of any one of the preceding claims, wherein successive messages transferred between the client and 
the service are identified by a globally-unique identification created by the client and communicated to the service. 

15 

5. The method of claim 4, wherein the globally-unique identification is communicated via an HTTP GET or POST 
operation or equivalent thereof. 

6. The method of claim 5, wherein the globally-unique identification is communicated in a URI relative path compo- 
se nent. 

7. The method of any one of the preceding claims, wherein communications with the client traverse a proxy service 
located on the client side of the firewall. 
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(54) Providing secure access through network firewalls 



(57) To enable controlled, secure connections using 
a versatile protocol such as TCP/IP to be established 
through a firewall and proxy server, the versatile proto- 
col is tunnelled using HTTP. Client to server communi- 
cations are effected using an HTTP POST operation. 
Server to client communications are effected using an 
HTTP GET operation to establish a tunnelled socket; 



this socket is closed within an interval less than any 
timeout imposed by the proxy server and immediately 
re-established by another GET operation, irrespective 
of whether data continue to be pending for communica- 
tion to the client. A globally-unique ID is included in each 
POST and GET message to enable related messages 
to be recognized. 
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(54) Apparatus for and method of managing bandwith for a packet based connection 



(57) Flow control of packet based traffic by window 
is known. Novel modification is described which causes 
the flow control mechanism to reduce sending rate to 
some configured number rather than just reducing it by 
a fixed amount such as one half. The description also 
shows how the flow control mechanism can be con- 
strained to a maximum rate. The configured numbers 
will assure that the connection can always run at a min- 
imum rate but not more than a maximum rate. If the 



guaranteed minimum bandwidth is known and the round 
trip time between the end points is known or has been 
calculated, then the sender node needs only reduce its 
window to that which corresponds to a sending rate 
equal to that configured number. In this way the protocol 
will still probe for extra, opportunistic bandwidth but will 
be able to maintain the minimum rate. In a similar way 
a window that corresponds to the maximum rate can be 
calculated and used to constrain the maximum rate of 
sending. 
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Description 
Field of Invention 

[0001] The invention resides generally in the field of s 
digital data transmission through a network. In particu- 
lar, it relates to an apparatus for and method of trans- 
mitting digital data in streams of packets while observing 
guaranteed minimum and/or maximum bandwidth allo- 
cations. io 

Background of Invention 

[0002] In contrast to circuit based transport systems, 
a packet based transport system allows the access ?s 
bandwidth to be dynamically allocated. Remote nodes 
can be represented as logical ports but there is no com- 
mitment of bandwidth when this is not needed. The 
physical access link is fully available for traffic to any 
destination. In a packet transport system, virtual pipes 20 
are provided between any two transport access points. 
These pipes may be guaranteed some minimum rate of 
transmission but certainly it is required that an access 
point can make opportunistic use of spare bandwidth up 
to some maximum amount. Frame relay as a packet 25 
based transport allows more efficient use of bandwidth 
by permitting statistical multiplexing of data streams, 
thus allowing it to exploit unused bandwidth. However, 
there is no mechanism (protocol) to ensure reliable de- 
livery of the frames and under congestion conditions so 
frames are discarded and the higher layer protocols 
must compensate for the loss. The discard of frames is 
not sensitive to the impact on the higher layer protocols 
and the frame flows do not directly adapt to the network 
conditions. ATM with an effective flow control can pro- 35 
vide a lossless but dynamic transport. However, it relies 
on some reasonable level of complexity at the transport 
switching points to achieve the flow control, the effec- 
tiveness of which has not yet been proven in the field. 
ATM without flow control requires that cells be discarded 40 
under congestion conditions and this discard should be 
aware of packet boundaries and the impact on the high- 
er layer protocol such as TCP protocol. These issues 
are just beginning to be understood. 
[0003] It is commonly understood in the field of the 45 
present invention that a layer under the networking layer 
is called "transport" layer and provides pipes between 
networking layer nodes. This is in contrast to the layered 
model of the OSI (open systems interconnect) in which 
the transport layer resides upon the network layer, which so 
in turn sits on top of the data link layer. The data link 
layer provides similar functionalities to those of the 
transport layer of the present description. Throughout 
the specification, the former designation is used. 
[0004] Therefore in the TCP/IP model, IP layer re- ss 
sides under TCP layer. The IP layer is the network layer 
in which IP (Internet protocol) runs. An internetwork dif- 
fers from a single network, because different parts may 
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have wildly different topologies, bandwidth, delays, 
packet sizes, and other parameters. The TCP layer is 
the transfer layer in which the TCP (transmission control 
protocol) runs. The TCP has been used for ensuring re- 
liable transfer of byte stream data between two end 
points over an internetwork, which may be less reliable. 
TCP allows a shared and adaptive use of available 
bandwidth of a transmission link between two end 
points. It does this by having the sender gradually in- 
crease the rate of sending until a packet is lost where- 
upon it reduces its rate significantly and repeats the 
gradual increase. Thus, TCP tends to give connections 
their proportional share of the available bandwidth on a 
link although different connection characteristics can 
cause large variations in the sharing. 
[0005] In Internet terminology, aggregating traffic 
streams by encapsulating them into a single IP stream 
is often called tunneling. Applicant's copending patent 
application Serial No. 09/066,888 filed on Apr. 28, 1998 
describes an invention, which re-uses TCP in a packet 
based transport to provide TCP tunneling which can 
conveniently be called "TCP trunking". The use of TCP 
provides for reliable delivery of data between two trans- 
port access points while permitting that transport to offer 
elasticity and bandwidth sharing. Aggregating traffic 
streams into TCP tunnels reduces the size of buffers 
and tables in the transport switches. TCP is well suited 
to the use of first-in-first-out queues and allows simple 
implementations at the switching nodes. TCP is also in- 
herently provides for resequencing of out-of-order pack- 
ets which can occur when switching nodes spread load 
over multiple links. 

[0006] It is expected that in future networks, particu- 
larly those using TCP trunking between aggregation 
points, it will be required to assure a minimum sending 
rate for the connection while still allowing the connection 
to probe for more throughput if it is available. This op- 
portunistic acquisition of bandwidth might be limited to 
some maximum. TCP currently has no capability to sup- 
port a guaranteed minimum bandwidth or a maximum 
permitted bandwidth but this will be essential as IP net- 
works introduce virtual private networks with perform- 
ance guarantees. The present invention offers a good 
solution to such a problem. 

[0007] It should be noted that in a carrier owned trans- 
port network the TCP functionality would be in transport 
access points rather than host computers, the variability 
of paths will be low and parameters such as connection 
round trip time will be very stable. These features make 
it much easier to envisage modifications to the TCP pro- 
tocol for these networks. However, the use of this inven- 
tion can be more generally applied to other TCP hosts 
and other sliding window protocols. 
[0008] Many flows on today's networks carry only a 
small amount of information, say ten or twenty packets, 
and the rate adaptation feature of TCP is not as relevant 
as the reliability feature. Providing reliability without in- 
curring TCP time-outs on the loss of a single packet 
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would greatly improves user throughput and network ef- 
ficiency. 

Objects of Invention 

[0009] It is therefore an object of the invention to pro- 
vide sliding window based flow control for point-to-point 
connections in a packet network, which constrain the 
minimum and/or maximum bandwidths available to that 
connection. 

[0010] It is another object of the invention to provide 
modifications to the TCP protocol to provide for con- 
straining the minimum and/or maximum bandwidths 
achieved by the connection. 

[0011] It is yet an object of the invention to ensure the 
absence of TCP retransmission timeouts for flow with 
small windows by maintaining a minimum rate of send- 
ing. 

Summary of Invention 

[0012] Briefly stated, in accordance with one aspect, 
the invention is directed to a method of sending data in 
packets via a connection by way of sliding window algo- 
rithm in which a flow of data into the connection is con- 
trolled in response to acknowledged packets and the 
connection observing either or both of a guaranteed min- 
imum bandwidth and a maximum permitted bandwidth. 
The method comprises steps of (1 ) calculating a conges- 
tion window hereinafter called C-WND of the connection, 

(2) calculating either or both of a guaranteed minimum 
bandwidth window hereinafter called MIN-WND and a 
maximum permitted bandwidth window hereinafter 
called MAX-WND. The method further includes steps of 

(3) determining if the MIN-WND or MAX-WND is invoked 
on the connection, based on their relationship with C- 
WND and (4) allowing the transmission of one or more 
packets of data into the connection if either MIN-WND 
or MAX-WND permits said transmission. 

[0013] According to another aspect, the invention is 
directed to an apparatus for sending data in packets via 
a connection by way of sliding window algorithm in 
which a flow of data into the connection is controlled in 
response to acknowledged packets and the connection 
observing either or both of a guaranteed minimum band- 
width and a maximum permitted bandwidth. The appa- 
ratus comprises a flow control module for controlling a 
flow of packets into the connection in response to ac- 
knowledged packets, a congestion window arithmetic 
module for calculating a congestion window hereinafter 
called C-WND of the connection and a bandwidth mon- 
itoring window arithmetic module for calculating either 
or both of a guaranteed minimum bandwidth window 
hereinafter called MIN-WND and a maximum permitted 
bandwidth window hereinafter called MAX-WND. The 
apparatus further includes control logic module for de- 
termining if the MIN-WND or MAX-WND is invoked on 
the connection, a transmitter for transmitting a series of 
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packets of data into the connection and a controller for 
allowing the transmission of one or more packets of data 
into the connection if either MIN-WND or MAX-WND 
permits said transmission. 

5 

Brief Description of Drawings 
[0014] 

10 Figure 1 is an illustration showing the nature of the 
sliding window algorithm. 

Figure 2 shows mechanisms of acknowledge- 
ments. 

Figure 3 shows that the window is inflated and 
'5 moved when a non-duplicate ACK is received. 

Figure 4 shows the window when a packet is lost. 

Figure 5 shows the nature of MIN-WND according 

to an embodiment of the invention. 

Figure 6 shows the MIN-WND when a duplicate 
20 ACK is received. 

Figure 7 shows the MIN-WND when a non-duplicate 

ACK is received. 

Figure 8 shows the nature of MAX-WND according 
to an embodiment of the invention. 
25 Figure 9 shows the MAX-WND when a duplicate 
ACK is received. 

Figure 10 shows the MAX-WND when a non-dupli- 
cate ACK is received. 

Figures 11 -14 show the relationships of various win- 
so dows. 

Figure 15 is a block diagram of a TCP node. 

Detailed Description of Preferred Embodiments of 
Invention 

35 

[0015] When providing services with bandwidth guar- 
antees, a packet transport network should be able to 
emulate the circuit-based mesh in that a defined mini- 
mum bandwidth can be allocated between any pair of 

40 nodes. However, unused bandwidth should be made 
available to other flows in a dynamically shared fashion 
so that a flow can opportunistically exceed its minimum. 
In some cases it is also useful to implement a maximum 
limit on how much extra bandwidth a pair of nodes can 

45 use. 

[0016] The conventional IP network implements 
bandwidth sharing among host machines using the 
transport control protocol (TCP). In TCP the sender 
(sender host machine) constantly tests the network to 

so see if more bandwidth is available and uses the loss of 
a packet determined by sequence numbers of TCP 
packets as an indication to decrease its rate. Any lost 
packets are sent again so that there is a reliable flow of 
traffic. The loss of too many packets can cause the TCP 

55 connection to enter the timed out state. Consecutive 
timeouts are increased in an exponential way until even- 
tually the connection is closed. 
[0017] The general characteristic of TCP is that it is 
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self-clocking. That is to say, the sender will wait for an 
acknowledgment from the receiver for the packets al- 
ready sent before sending more packets. If the sender 
waited for each individual packet to be acknowledged 
then the maximum rate that the connection could 
achieve would be one packet per round trip time of the 
connection. To increase the sending rate while keeping 
the self clocking nature of the protocol, the sender is 
allowed to send some number of packets while waiting 
for an earlier packet to be acknowledged. This number 
of packets is called the window. The receiver itself may 
constrain the size of the window in order to limit its buffer 
requirement. 

[0018] Each packet contains a sequence number, 
which increases according to the number of bytes trans- 
mitted. The receiver acknowledges packets using this 
numbering scheme and always acknowledges the latest 
packet received in correct sequence. It may acknowl- 
edge each packet individually or wait in order to reduce 
overhead (this is called Delayed ACK). It should defi- 
nitely send an acknowledgment at least every second 
packet. If a packet is received which is not in correct 
sequence the receiver will immediately send an ac- 
knowledgment but the sequence number it acknowledg- 
es will be that of the last packet which was received in 
the correct sequence. It should be noted that the se- 
quence number in a packet corresponds to the last byte 
in the packet and the acknowledgment contains the next 
expected in-sequence byte number and thus acknowl- 
edges all bytes up to that number. In general terminol- 
ogy a packet is acknowledged when the receiver reports 
that the next expected byte number is later than any 
bytes contained in that packet. 
[0019] The maximum rate of sending on a TCP con- 
nection is equal to the window size divided by the round 
trip time of the connection. TCP will constantly try to in- 
crease its rate by increasing the window size. When a 
packet is lost the window size is reduced and the gradual 
increase is begun again. The current size of the window 
is called the congestion window (C-WND) and can vary 
between one packet and the maximum that the receiver 
is prepared to accept (R-WND: receiver window). 
[0020] Figure 1 shows the nature of the sliding win- 
dow. The window reflects the data sent but not yet ac- 
knowledged as well as the amount of data that can still 
be sent without waiting for an acknowledgement. As a 
packet is acknowledged the window advances so that 
the left-hand side is equal to the earliest unacknowl- 
edged byte number. The right hand side of the window 
is equal to the highest byte sequence number that can 
be sent before the transmitter must wait for further ac- 
knowledgements. It should be noted that the receiver 
will only acknowledge bytes received which are in a 
complete sequence. Later bytes that have been re- 
ceived will not be acknowledged until all previous bytes 
have been received. 

[0021] Packet loss is detected in one of two ways. If 
the sender does not get an acknowledgment within a 
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certain time (TCP retransmission time-out) it will as- 
sume that a packet has been lost and will reduce its C- 
WND size to one packet as well as resending the lost 
packet. If the sender sees multiple acknowledgments 
s (called duplicate ACK) of the same packet it can decide 
that packet has been lost even before the retransmis- 
sion time-out occurs. Many TCP implementations in- 
clude this fast retransmission and recovery capability. 
The window size is cut in half and the lost packet is re- 
io transmitted. Avoiding time-out gives a great boost to 
perceived performance but it is only effective when the 
window is large enough to allow enough duplicate ac- 
knowledgments to be generated (usually three). This is 
shown schematically in Figure 2 in which packet 19 is 
'5 lost and the receiver acknowledges reception of packets 
up to 18. Multiples of acknowledged packets indicate 
that the receiver still expects packet 19. For windows 
smaller than about five packets, it is not possible to guar- 
antee that fast retransmission will be invoked. Many 
20 flows on today's networks carry only a small amount of 
information, say ten or twenty packets and never devel- 
op large windows. Thus, the loss of a single packet can 
force the connection into timeout. 
[0022] There are two operations on the C-WND and 
25 they are shown in Figures 3 and 4 respectively: 

(a) Inflate Window (Figure 3) 

When a non-duplicate ACK is received, C- 
WND is inflated by extending the window's right 
so edge and moves to the right so that the first byte in 
the window is the earliest unacknowledged byte. 
The inflation factor is a function of the TCP imple- 
mentation. 

(b) Deflate Window (Figure 4) 
35 When packet loss occurs the window is re- 
duced in size by retracting the window's right edge 
and the packet is retransmitted. 

[0023] The transport system is required to provide 
40 some minimum level of bandwidth for the total traffic be- 
tween any pair of access points. As mentioned earlier, 
usually TCP will reduce its sending rate very aggres- 
sively when a packet is lost. It is envisaged however that 
TCP can be modified to cause it to reduce sending rate 
45 to some configured number rather than just reducing it 
by a fixed amount such as one half. The configured 
number will assure that the connection can always run 
at a minimum rate. It is also envisaged in some instanc- 
es that TCP can be constrained to a maximum rate, less 
so than it would achieve normally so that a connection 
would not occupy all the available bandwidth. 
[0024] Therefore, if the guaranteed minimum band- 
width is known and the round trip time (RTT) between 
the end points is known or has been estimated, then the 
55 TCP sender node needs only reduce its window to that 
which corresponds to a sending rate equal to that con- 
figured number. In this way the protocol will still probe 
for extra, opportunistic bandwidth but will be able to 
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maintain the minimum rate. Similarly sending will be in- 
hibited when the TCP window reaches a size corre- 
sponding to the maximum bandwidth. 
[0025] This invention introduces the concept of over- 
lay windows. This concept makes it easy to understand 
the design intent and permits the modification to be add- 
ed without having to make substantial changes to the 
main body of standard TCP operating code. 
[0026] According to one embodiment, TCP is modi- 
fied to cause it to constrain its sending rate to be be- 
tween some configured minimum and/or maximum 
numbers rather than between one packet and the re- 
ceiver window size (R-WND). This modification is only 
needed at the TCP transmitter. The configured minimum 
number will assure that the connection can always run 
at a minimum rate and the configured maximum number 
prevents all the available bandwidth of the connection 
from being taken by a node pair. The modification to the 
TCP transmitter will also improve TCP's resilience in the 
sense that the connection will not experience exponen- 
tially increasing time out under packet loss. This im- 
proved resilience against packet loss is achieved with- 
out loading the network more than the desired guaran- 
teed minimum bandwidth for the TCP connection, or one 
packet per the round trip time of the connection. As well 
as providing for a guaranteed minimum rate during the 
lifetime of a connection, this modification can also be 
enabled selectively to prevent time-out at the times 
when the window size of the connection is too small to 
allow fast retransmission and recovery. 
[0027] As mentioned earlier, in normal TCP the send- 
er is allowed to send some number of packets while 
waiting for an acknowledgment of an earlier packet and 
this number is referred to as the window. Arithmetically, 
one can see that the maximum rate that a connection 
can achieve is equal to the window size divided by the 
round trip time of the connection (RTT) in seconds. To 
assure a guaranteed minimum bandwidth (GMB bytes 
per second) it is necessary that the connection can al- 
ways send at least GMB times RTT bytes in any RTT 
period and that the connection is not stalled by lost pack- 
ets but will keep sending unless the normal keepalive 
process closes the connection. 
[0028] According to one embodiment, the TCP trans- 
mitter uses following variables: 

GMB: The guaranteed minimum bandwidth in bytes 
per second. This is a new, configured parameter. 
MPB: The maximum permitted bandwidth in bytes 
per second. This is a new, configured parameter. 
RTT: The estimated round trip time of the connec- 
tion in seconds. 

R-WND: The maximum window size acceptable to 
the receiver (as advertised by the receiver in con- 
junction with acknowledgements). 
C-WND: The size of the congestion window as com- 
puted by the existing TCP algorithm. 
MIN-WND: This is a sliding window based on the 



guaranteed minimum bandwidth. This is a new, 
computed variable 

MAX-WND: A sliding window based on the permit- 
ted maximum bandwidth. This is a new, computed 

s variable. 

Pkt: Packet size is the packet payload size currently 
used by the connection, in bytes. 
RTO: TCP retransmission time-outvalue is the pe- 
riod, in seconds, after which, in the absence of ac- 

io knowledgments, unacknowledged packets will be 
retransmitted. (Typically RTO is 1 sec or greater.) 
OwT: Out-of-window send timer, in seconds, de- 
fines the time after which a packet can be sent even 
if the state of the TCP congestion window would 

'5 normally not allow it. (A suggested value of OwT is 
0.2 sees.). This is a new configured parameter. 
RsT: Resend timer period, in seconds, has a value 
larger of OwT, RTT, 

Pkt/GMB but always smaller than RTO. This is a 
20 new, computed variable. 

[0029] According to an embodiment of the invention, 
the guaranteed minimum bandwidth for a TCP connec- 
tion is achieved as follows. 
25 [0030] While the connection is open the transmitter 
can send one packet into the network if it is allowed by 
the sliding window advertised by the receiver and if any 
one of the following conditions are met: 

so C1 : The transmitted packet is allowed by the normal 
TCP congestion window and not disallowed by 
MAX-WND 

C2: The transmitted packet is allowed by MIN-WND 
C3: RsT expires. 

35 

[0031] Figure 5 shows the nature of MIN-WND, which 
is very similar to C-WIND except that the size does not 
change according to congestion but is tied to the value 
of GMB and RTT. 
40 [0032] There are two operations on the MIN-WND 
and they are shown in Figures 6 and 7: 

(a) Inflate Window (Figure 6) 

When a duplicate ACK is received, MIN-WND is in- 
45 flated by 1 Pkt by extending the window's right edge. 

(b) Reset Window Size and Move Right (Figure 7) 
When a non duplicate ACK is received, MIN-WND 
resets to its original size (GMB*RTT), and moves to 
the right so that the first byte in the window is the 

so earliest unacknowledged byte. 

[0033] As seen in the figures, when a duplicate ac- 
knowledgement is received the window is inflated by 
one packet. The reception of an acknowledgment 
55 shows that the receiver has received a packet even if it 
was not is sequence. The inflation of the window en- 
sures that the connection can continue sending new 
packets even when an acknowledgement is missing. A 
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new packet will be sent for each duplicate acknowledge- 
ment received. This prevents the connection stalling but 
does not increase the number of packets in the network. 
However, as soon as a non-duplicate acknowledgement 
is received the window is reset to the normal size. 
[0034] Similarly Figure 8 shows the format of MAX- 
WND which is identical to Ml N-WND except that the size 
is based on the maximum permitted bandwidth. 
[0035] Like the windows described thus far, there are 
two operations on the MAX-WND and they are shown 
in Figures 9 and 10: 

(a) Inflate Window (Figure 9) 

When a duplicate ACK is received, MAX-WND is 
inflated by 1 Pkt by extending the window's right 
edge. 

(b) Reset Window Size and Move Right (Figure 10) 
When a non duplicate ACK is received, MAX-WND 
resets to its original size (MPB*RTT), and moves to 
the right so that the first byte in the window is the 
earliest unacknowledged byte. 

[0036] Figures 9 and 10 therefore show that the win- 
dow is also inflated when duplicate acknowledgements 
are received and reset when a non-duplicate acknowl- 
edgement is seen. 

[0037] Figures 11 to 14 show unmodified TCP algo- 
rithm and the overlay methods of modifying the TCP al- 
gorithm, according to embodiments of the invention. In 
these embodiments, the chosen window is defined as 
being the maximum acceptable window after taking into 
account the requirements of the overlay rules. There- 
fore, Figure 11 shows unmodified TCP where the cho- 
sen window is the normal congestion window and can 
have a value between 1 and R-WND. Figure 12 on the 
other hand shows how, when the highest sequence 
number within C-WND falls belowthat of MIN-WND, the 
GMB overlay takes effect and the chosen window is 
equal to MIN-WND. Similarly in Figure 13, when the 
highest sequence number of C-WND becomes greater 
than that of MAX-WND, the MPB overlay takes effect 
and chosen window becomes equal to MAX-WND. Fig- 
ure 14 shows how MIN-WND and MAX-WND are over- 
laid on the normal TCP algorithm to provide the com- 
plete bandwidth control. 

[0038] When the rate of sending is between the con- 
figured limits the normal TCP algorithm controls the rate. 
If the rate tends to fall below the minimum then MIN- 
WND comes into play. If the rate reaches the maximum 
then MAX-WND takes effect. The normal TCP mecha- 
nism is still in control of reliability and of elasticity within 
the configured limits. An overriding timer RsT ensures 
that even when no acknowledgements are being re- 
ceived, a minimum rate of packets are still sent to stim- 
ulate acknowledgements and eventually retransmission 
without being stalled by TCP timeout. 
[0039] Figure 15 illustrates schematically in block di- 
agram a TCP node according to one embodiment of the 
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invention. The node is connected to a network and in- 
cludes a transmitter and receiver of an IP module 20. 
The customer data 22 is processed by a TCP module 
24 which forms the data into TCP packets before the 

s transmitter send them into the network. In receive direc- 
tion, of course, the module extracts the customer data 
and transfers it to the customer's terminal for outputting. 
The clock 26 generates clock signals which times a va- 
riety of operations of the node. The arithmetic module 

io 28 is shown in a separate box which performs compu- 
tations described thus far under control of the control 
logic 30. Conroller 32 supervises the over-all operation 
of TCP module. 

'5 Assertions: 

[0040] 

A1 . The TCP connection is allowed to transmit at 
20 least GMB*RTT bytes per RTT except while recov- 
ering from missing acknowledgements. 
A2. The TCP connection will not stop transmitting 
for a period longer than RsT under any circumstanc- 
es of packet loss, until a normal TCP timeout caus- 
es es the connection to close. 

A3. The loading of the network by the transmitter is 
at most the maximum of GMB and Pkt/RsT, unless 
more is allowed by the TCP congestion window 
within the limits of MPB. (RsT is always greater than 
30 or equal to RTT) 

A4. In the presence of sufficient bandwidth, the TCP 
connection is able to sustain a maximum rate of 
MPB*RTT bytes per RTT except while recovering 
from missing acknowledgements. 

35 

[0041] It should be noted that it is a necessary require- 
ment that an admission process will limit the number of 
TCP connections sharing a network link, so that the sum 
of GMBs for all the TCP connections including TCP and 
40 IP header overheads is no more than the link bandwidth. 
[0042] It should also be noted that even when a guar- 
anteed minimum bandwidth is not wanted for the whole 
duration of a flow, the application of this modification 
would improve performance for short flows of less than 
45 say ten or twenty packets by preventing TCP time-out 
which normally occurs after a single packet loss. In this 
case the modification could be enabled while the flow 
was in a fragile state and turned off once a certain 
number of packets were successfully sent. 



Claims 

1 . A method of sending data in packets via a connec- 
tion by way of sliding window algorithm in which a 
flow of data into the connection is controlled in re- 
sponse to acknowledged packets and the connec- 
tion observing either or both of a guaranteed mini- 
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mum bandwidth and a maximum permitted band- 
width, comprising steps of: 

(1 ) calculating a congestion window hereinafter 
called C-WND of the connection; s 

(2) calculating either or both of a guaranteed 
minimum bandwidth window hereinafter called 
MIN-WND and a maximum permitted band- 
width hereinafter called MAX-WND; 

(3) determining if the MIN-WND or MAX-WND 10 
is invoked on the connection, based on their re- 
lationship with C-WND; and 

(4) allowing the transmission of one or more 
packets of data into the connection if either 

Ml N-WND or MAX-WND permits said transmis- is 
sion. 



2. The method of sending data in packets via a con- 
nection by way of sliding window algorithm, accord- 
ing to claim 1 wherein step (3) is performed by com- 20 
paring either C-WND and MIN-WND or C-WND and 
MAX-WND. 

3. The method of sending data in packets via a con- 
nection by way of sliding window algorithm, accord- 25 
ing to claim 2 comprising a further step of: 

inflating either or both MIN-WND and MAX- 
WND in response to each duplicate acknowledge- 
ment. 

30 

4. The method of sending data in packets via a con- 
nection by way of sliding window algorithm, accord- 
ing to claim 3 comprising further steps of: 



5. The method of sending data in packets via a con- 
nection by way of sliding window algorithm, accord- 
ing to claim 3 wherein steps (3) and (4) is performed 45 
only during a portion of the connection period. 

6. The method of sending data in packets via a con- 
nection by way of sliding window algorithm, accord- 
ing to claim 4 wherein steps (3) and (4) is performed so 
only during a portion of the connection period. 



and 

(8) allowing the transmission of one or more 
packets of data into the connection if at least 
one of C-WND, MAX-WND and RsT permits 
said transmission. 

8. The method of sending data in packets via a con- 
nection by way of sliding window algorithm, accord- 
ing to claim 7 wherein steps (3) and (4) is performed 
only during a portion of the connection period. 

9. The method of sending data in packets via a con- 
nection by way of sliding window algorithm, accord- 
ing to claim 4 wherein the connection is a TCP con- 
nection. 

10. The method of sending data in packets via a con- 
nection by way of sliding window algorithm, accord- 
ing to claim 7 wherein the connection is a TCP con- 
nection. 

1 1 . An apparatus for sending data in packets via a con- 
nection by way of sliding window algorithm in which 
a flow of data into the connection is controlled in 
response to acknowledged packets and the con- 
nection observing either or both of a guaranteed 
minimum bandwidth and a maximum permitted 
bandwidth, comprising 

a flow control module for controlling a flow of 
packets into the connection in response to ac- 
knowledged packets; 

a congestion window arithmetic module for cal- 
culating a congestion window hereinafter called 
C-WND of the connection; 
a bandwidth monitoring window arithmetic 
module for calculating either or both of a guar- 
anteed minimum bandwidth window hereinaf- 
ter called MIN-WND and a maximum permitted 
bandwidth hereinafter called MAX-WND; 
control logic module for determining if the MIN- 
WND or MAX-WND is invoked on the connec- 
tion; 

a transmitter for transmitting a series of packets 

of data into the connection; and 

a controller for allowing the transmission of one 

or more packets of data into the connection if 

either MIN-WND or MAX-WND permits said 

transmission. 

12. The apparatus for sending a packet of data via a 
connection through a network, according to claim 
11, further comprising: 

a packetizing module for packetizing data to be 
sent into a series of packets, each having an 
individual sequence number; and 
a clock for timing operations of various mod- 



7. The method of sending data in packets via a con- 
nection by way of sliding window algorithm, accord- 
ing to claim 3 comprising further steps of: 

(7) counting a reset timer hereinafter called 
RsT in connection with the congestion window; 



(5) counting a reset timer hereinafter called 35 
RsT in connection with the congestion window; 
and 

(6) allowing the transmission of one or more 
packets of data into the connection if at least 
one of C-WND, MIN-WND and RsT permits 40 
said transmission. 
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ules. 



13. The apparatus for sending a packet of data via a 
connection through a network, according to claim 

12, wherein the packet of data is a TCP packet of s 
data and the apparatus further comprising: 

a TCP protocol module for forming series of 
TCP packets of data, each having a sequence 
byte number; and 10 
the flow control module for controlling a flow of 
packets into the connection in response to ac- 
knowledged sequence byte numbers of TCP 
packet 

15 

14. The apparatus for sending a packet of data via a 
connection through a network, according to claim 

1 3, wherein the flow control module comprises fur- 
ther a window control module for adjusting the size 

of either or both MIN-WND and MAX-WND in re- 20 
sponse to each duplicate ACK. 
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A FULLY INTEGRATED WEB ACTIVATED CONTROL AND 
MONITORING DEVICE 

This invention relates to a fully integrated, Web activated control 
5 and monitoring device. The control device of the invention can be 

used for remotely controlling and monitoring functions in a physical 
device. 

The Internet and World Wide Web are now ubiquitous 
technologies for information transfer. One prominent data networking 
10 standard for information transfer is TCP/IP (Transmission Control 

Protocol / Internet Protocol). The majority of home computers are now 
supplied 'Internet Ready' and 'Web-enabled', ensuring that many 
consumers are not only aware of the technology, but already have it in 
their homes. 

15 Web servers deliver content according to a given protocol for 

presentation on a remote client device, using a Web browser. In the 
original World Wide Web (WWW) concept, the given protocol was a 
Hypertext Transfer Protocol (HTTP). An HTTP server delivers 
Hypertext Markup Language (HTML) pages to one or more users, for 

20 display by an HTTP browser. The HTML pages are static files 

containing text and image information. This concept has evolved to 
include dynamic HTML, whereby interactive pages (having radio 
buttons and drop down menus for example) provide an interface to 
other applications such as search engines, databases or online 

25 dictionaries. Web servers have evolved so that in addition to 

supporting HTTP, the Web servers can support other information 
transfer protocols including a wireless application protocol (WAP), the 
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WAP being particularly appropriate for delivering content in wireless 
implementations. 

By embedding a Web server in a target physical device, the 
WWW concept can be further extended to include the control and 

5 monitoring of the physical device. Examples of suitable target physical 

devices include video recorders, central heating systems and home 
security systems. The device being controlled can present a protocol- 
compliant interface to any network using IP (for example the public 
Internet, an Intranet or a home network) and can thus interface with 

10 any Web browser. The structure and content of the protocol-compliant 

interface presented to the Web browser is stored entirely on the 
controlled device. 

Consider the case of an HTTP server which can be linked to a 
control application. The control application in turn interfaces with 

15 hardware components of the physical device. Examples of hardware 

components which can be controlled in this manner include: Digital to 
Analogue Converters (DAC); Analogue to Digital Converter (ADC); 
parallel Input/Output (I/O) or serial I/O devices; display devices; and 
device monitoring logic. Rather than simply serving fixed HTML 

20 pages, the HTTP server may deliver control and monitoring 

information using dynamic Web page graphical constructs, for example 
radio buttons or pull-down menus. Consequently, the control 
application provides the HTTP server with device status information in 
HTML format and HTML formatted menus for the setting of device 

25 control parameters. The HTTP content presented to a user may be a 

simulation (or exact copy) of the interface presented by the physical 
device being controlled. 
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In general, Web servers have been designed to operate on high 
performance, general-purpose computing platforms, and are optimised 
for serving content pages at high speed to a large number of users. It is 
known to provide HTTP servers for control applications by embedding 
5 a general-purpose computer in the physical device to be controlled or 
by controlling a number of local devices from a single computer. 
However, such an approach is clearly unsuitable for consumer 
applications due to the high cost of implementation. 

Alternatively physical devices can be controlled by embedded 

10 microprocessors (or microcontrollers) rather than general-purpose 
computers; Web servers suitable for the embedded microprocessors 
have been produced. Typically, these Web servers are not 
fundamentally different in design to those used in larger scale general- 
purpose computing environments. Generally, the Web server software 

15 for the embedded microprocessors is smaller and supports fewer 

features. However, Web servers for general purpose computers and 
servers for the embedded microprocessors do still have the following 
features in common. 

Firstly, both types of Web server are implemented as a separate 

20 piece of code that executes in a separate thread or process alongside the 
control application code. 

Secondly, an external scheduling system (usually part of an 
operating system) determines when both the Web server software and 
the control application software get execution time. 

25 Thirdly, as the control application code and the Web server code 

are both designed to execute separately, code needed to perform 
standard tasks will often be duplicated in both, adding to the overall 
size of the software. 
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Lastly, both types of Web server code incorporate code which 
handles differences between protocols. In the case of the HTTP, there 
is no single standard definition, rather there are multiple standard 
versions, each of which has many optional features. In addition, there 

5 are a number of non-HTTP features that are widely considered to be 

server options. Since a Web server is typically a separate piece of 
code, designed to be applied across a wide range of applications, the 
Web server usually contains code to support functionality that is not 
used by a given specific application. The implementation of a Web 

10 server in an embedded environment as described above is not optimal 

in a typical consumer appliance implementation using a low cost 
microcontroller. The memory and processing power available in 
typical consumer appliances are very restricted. 

Ideally, the Web server software for implementation in 

15 embedded environments should include no redundant code and the 

control application software should be able to dictate when any support 
software, such as the Web server software, receives execution time. 
When this control application software is implemented in embedded 
microcontroller devices, the embedded microcontroller devices may be 

20 used to replace existing, known microcontroller devices. In addition, 
the cost and inconvenience of wiring is a significant barrier to home 
networking. The implementation of a wireless environment is thus 
desirable and so there is a need for Web server technology in the 
context of digital radio devices in order to produce a class of physical 

25 device particularly appropriate for home networking implementations. 

According to the present invention, there is provided a 
microcontroller device for controlling at least one physical device, the 
microcontroller device including a microprocessor coupled to a 
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physical communication unit and a memory unit, wherein the memory 
unit stores an integrated piece of software arranged to perform a server 
function and a control application function and to support protocol 
stacks. 

5 Preferably, the physical communication unit includes a UART 

chip. Equally preferably, the physical communication unit includes a 
digital signal processor and a wireless access unit. More preferably the 
digital signal processor is a baseband processor. 

Preferably, the microcontroller device is embedded in a single 

10 integrated circuit. 

Preferably the memory unit includes at least one non-volatile 
memory unit, the memory unit advantageously, permanently storing 
the integrated piece of software. More preferably, the non-volatile 
memory is read only memory (ROM) unit. 

is Alternatively, the memory unit includes at least one volatile 

memory unit. The integrated software is preferably stored as an image 
on the at least one volatile memory unit. The at least one volatile 
memory unit may be a random access memory (RAM) unit. 

Preferably, the server functions provided by the integrated piece 

20 of software comply with a communications protocol. More preferably, 

the communications protocol is a Hypertext Transfer Protocol and 
protocol stacks supported by the integrated piece of software are 
compatible with the Hypertext Transfer Protocol. Equally preferably, 
the communications protocol is a Wireless Application Protocol and 

25 protocol stacks supported by the integrated piece of software are 
compatible with the Wireless Application Protocol. 

Preferably, there is provided a physical device controlled by the 
microcontroller device. More preferably, there is provided a 
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communications network comprising at least one physical device 
controlled by the microcontroller device. 

According to the present invention , there is also provided a 
method of remotely controlling a physical device having at least one 

5 function, the method including the steps of: providing the physical 

device with a server engine for receiving incoming communications 
from a remote user; providing the physical device with a command 
handler arranged to produce an interpreted remote user communication 
by interpreting the incoming communication; providing the physical 

10 device with at least one control application arranged to receive the 

interpreted remote user communication and to interface with the 
physical device for controlling the at least one function; and controlling 
the at least one function in response to the at least one control 
application. 

15 Preferably, a memory unit having an integrated piece of software 

recorded thereon is provided, wherein the integrated piece of software 
performs the method above. 

At least one embodiment of the present invention will now be 
described, by way of example only, with reference to the following 
20 drawings, in which: 

Figure 1 is a schematic diagram of an IP-based home network; 
Figure 2A is a schematic diagram of the layout of a first web- 
enabled microcontroller device; 

Figure 2B is a schematic diagram of the layout of a second web- 
25 enabled microcontroller device for use in a wireless network 

environment; 

Figure 3 is a first reference model for the first web-enabled 
generic microcontroller device of Figure 2A; 
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Figure 4 is a schematic diagram of a network showing wireless 
and wired inter-working between devices using different physical layer 
media; and 

Figure 5 is a schematic diagram of the integration of an HTTP 

5 server with a control application. 

Throughout the following description, identical reference 
numerals are used to identify like parts. 

Referring to Figure 1, an IP based home network 102 is coupled 
to a plurality of physical devices, the IP based home network 102 being 

10 in communication with the public Internet 100 via an IP gateway 104. 

The plurality of physical devices can include: computing devices, such 
as a home computer 1 14 or a Personal Digital Assistant (PDA) 128; 
home entertainment devices, such as a television 1 16, a video recorder 
1 12, home audio equipment 120; domestic appliances, such as a 

15 refrigerator 124, a fax machine 126, a mobile telephone 130, a 

microwave oven 108 or heating and lighting facilities 118; security 
equipment 1 10; a utility meter 106, such as a gas meter or an electricity 
meter; and automotive monitoring equipment such as car engine 
management equipment 122. 

20 Remote control of the plurality of physical devices requires that 

each physical device has a microcontroller arrangement for control and 
monitoring of the physical device, and embedded HTTP server 
software. The HTTP server software permits communication with a 
management terminal, for example the home computer 1 14 or the 

25 wireless web enabled PDA 128. The plurality of physical devices are 

managed using an HTTP browser implemented upon the management 
terminal in order to present information generated by the HTTP server 
software in the form of content pages. In order to manage the plurality 
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of physical devices, the management terminal requires respective IP 
addresses associated with each of the plurality of physical devices. 
The respective IP addresses can be obtained by an automatic discovery 
process, for example the Bluetooth 'Service Discovery Protocol'. 

5 Although reference has been made to "Bluetooth" it should be 

appreciated that other wireless access techniques, for example, Infrared 
Data Association (IrDA) or Shared Wireless Access Protocol (SWAP), 
can be used to reduce the cost and complexity of network wiring. 
In a first embodiment of the invention (Figure 2A), a web- 

10 enabled microcontroller arrangement 200 includes a physical 

communications unit 202 coupled to a microprocessor 210 via a first 
data bus 212, a non-volatile memory unit 204 (e.g. ROM, EEPROM, 
EPROM or flash memory) and a volatile memory unit 206 (e.g. RAM 
or random access flash) also being coupled to the first data bus 212. 

15 The microcontroller arrangement 200 is suitable for connection to a 

network for communications with remote devices coupled to the 
network by means of the physical communications unit 202, for 
example, a Universal Asynchronous Receiver/Transmitter chip 
(UART). 

20 Referring to Figure 3, the web-enabled microcontroller 

arrangement 200 implements an integrated protocol stack 3 14 
providing a data link layer (Layer 2) 304, an IP layer 306 and a TCP 
layer 308, the IP layer 306 and the TCP layer 308 providing 
transmission and networking layers. The integrated protocol stack 3 14 

25 is overlaid upon a physical layer 302 (Layer 1 ). An HTTP layer 3 1 0 is 

overlaid upon the TCP layer 308, the HTTP layer 310 being 
implemented by HTTP server software. The HTTP server software, 
the integrated protocol stack 314 and user control application software 
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3 12 all execute on the embedded microprocessor 210. The physical 
layer 302, the data link layer 304, the IP layer 306, the TCP layer 308 
and the HTTP layer 310 are either coded permanently into the non- 
volatile memory unit 204 (for example, mask programmed onto ROM) 
5 or provided as an image which may be loaded by a software developer 

into the volatile memory unit 206. In the latter case, the software 
developer is free to generate control application software specific to the 
hardware of the controlled device and linking directly to the HTTP 
server software. 

io The code build process incorporates the building of both control 

application code and HTTP server code to give a single piece of web- 
enabled software. This approach gives a number of advantages in 
terms of overall size and complexity of the web-enabled software, and 
in terms of utilisation of available processing power. 

15 Firstly, the HTTP server software presents a generic user 

interface with content dependent only on the controlled device itself. 
The HTTP server software uses a networking standard (TCP/IP) which 
allows a device to be monitored or controlled from anywhere in the 
world with no translation whatsoever of the content presented by the 

20 HTTP server. The device can be controlled from a known platform; 

for example, a workstation, the home personal computer 1 14 or the 
PDA 128. 

Secondly, the HTTP server code and the control application code 
are combined to form a single piece of software in which the HTTP 
25 server code only executes when called by the control application code. 

By structuring the HTTP server code so that it periodically returns 
thread mastery to the control application code throughout the 
processing of an incoming HTTP communication, and by providing 
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parameters to configure this processing both dynamically and as part of 
the code build, the application is given a high degree of control over 
the available processing power. When active, the HTTP server can be 
seen as making use of spare capacity not used for the control 

5 application. 

Thirdly, since the HTTP server code is part of an implementation 
specific code build process, the web-enabled control application 
software includes code to support any and all desirable HTTP server 
features. By the use of standard code building techniques and suitable 

10 structuring of the HTTP server code, any HTTP server code supporting 
functionality that is optional, yet not relevant for the specific 
implementation for the physical device, can simply be excluded from 
the final software as part of the code build process for that 
implementation. 

is Finally, as the control application code and HTTP server code 

form part of the same piece of web-enabled software, they can both 
make use of the same sections of code to perform standard tasks rather 
than duplicate these sections in each case. 

In a second embodiment of the present invention (Figure 2B), 

20 the microcontroller arrangement 200 differs from that of the first 

embodiment (Figure 2A) by the physical communication unit 202 
having an embedded DSP 214 and a radio frequency (RF) transceiver 
device 216, for transmitting and receiving signals. 

In the context of the reference model of Figure 3, the physical 

25 layer 302 is supported by the transceiver unit 216 and the embedded 

DSP 214. Signals received by the transceiver unit 216 are processed 
by the embedded DSP 214, the embedded DSP 214 can also support 
the (baseband) data link layer 304 (layer 2). Although specific 
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apparatus have been described for the full or partial support of layers 1 
and 2 of the reference model, it should be appreciated that other 
hardware known in the art can be used to support the layers 1 and 2. 
Some functionality of the data link layer 304, the IP layer 306, 
5 the TCP layer 308 and the HTTP layer 2 1 0 is provided by the 

embedded microprocessor 210. Typical wireless access technologies 
that use this device architecture include: Digital Enhanced Cordless 
Telecommunications (DECT), Global System for Mobile 
communications (GSM), Bluetooth, Universal Mobile 

10 Telecommunications System (UMTS), IrDA or SWAP. 

It should be understood that the embedded microprocessor 210 
can be instructed to perform the operations of the DSP 214 in addition 
to Layer 2 and control processing, thus the DSP 214 is not absolutely 
essential. Alternatively, logic circuitry can be provided to perform 

15 some or all tasks of the DSP 214 and the embedded microprocessor 

210. 

Referring to Figure 4, the wired and wireless inter-working 
between devices of Figure 1 can be seen in more detail. Layers 1 and 2 
of the wired part of the network differ from layers 1 and 2 of the 
20 wireless part of the network. However, the IP layer 306, the TCP layer 

308 and the HTTP server layer 3 10 are identical, making inter- working 
straightforward. 

In addition to the above described applications, physical devices 
comprising the microcontroller arrangement 200 can be used for 
25 diagnostic and configuration functions by a remote service centre. For 

example, a user can have difficulty configuring one of the physical 
devices or the physical device may appear to be faulty. The user can 
connect the physical device to the remote service centre via the public 
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Internet 100, where skilled service personnel can run diagnostics 
remotely or assist the user in the configuration of the physical device. 
Additionally, the home entertainment equipment incorporating the 
embedded Web server can include specialised configuration and 

5 diagnostic functions not accessible to the user. The configuration and 

diagnostic functions, inaccessible to the user, can be accessed by a 
remote customer service centre via the public Internet 100. 

The home security systems 1 10 can also have additional remote 
management features. A security company can use embedded HTTP 

10 server technology to provide additional management services to a 

client. The HTTP server software can be used to control and monitor 
audio and video surveillance equipment, and also to control building 
infrastructure functions, for example, heat and power systems. 

In another application, the utility meter 1 06 can be read and 

15 controlled remotely by both a customer and a utility provider via the 

wired public Internet 100 or a wireless network in order to save on 
collection/reading costs and to provide a common user interface. 

The HTTP server software embedded in the car engine 
management system 122 can provide a valuable diagnostic tool. The 

20 engine management system 122 collects performance and service 

interval information, which can be interrogated locally by a garage, or 
remotely over the public Internet 100 by a manufacturer's service 
centre or a breakdown service. Information gathered can be used for a 
number of purposes including: by the garage to identify items requiring 

25 adjustment/replacement during service; by the garage to identify a fault 

after breakdown; by the breakdown service to identify a fault before 
dispatching roadside assistance; and by the manufacturer to gather 
performance information over the life of a vehicle. 
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In order to exclude unauthorised users from the home IP network 
102 connected to the public Internet 100 where authorised users are 
relatively unskilled, a firewalling technique is employed. In general, 
the firewalling technique restricts access to local networks from the 

5 unauthorised users. The firewalling technique is implemented at the 
gateway 104 between the public Internet 100 and the home IP network 
102. Access to the home IP network 102 is restricted by applying 
security measures known in the art including filtering of incoming 
packets on combinations of identification numbers including source IP 

10 addresses, destination IP addresses, TCP/IP port numbers and UDP 
(User Datagram Protocol) port numbers. 

In a wired network the firewalling function is performed by an 
IP access router known in the art acting as a Local Area Network 
(LAN) switch/router for the controlled devices connected to it. 

15 However, in a wireless network, it is possible that the gateway is only 

an access point, and performs no switching or routing functions for the 
devices in communication with the wireless network. The firewalling 
technique is still required for the wireless network, but no physical 
media switching is needed. Consequently, the gateway 1 04 comprises 

20 a firewalling device implementing the firewalling technique and the 

protocol relay function in order to provide an access point to the public 
Internet 100 to a home IP network 102. In this case, the firewalling 
device is just another web-enabled physical device and can be 
managed, configured and diagnosed remotely, with expert help as 

25 required. 

Referring to Figure 5, the control application 506 is capable of 
relaying commands to a hardware control module 530 and receives 
responses from the hardware control module 530. The HTTP server 
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software includes an HTTP server engine 502 and a plurality of 
command handlers 504. Each command handler 504 is a piece of 
application specific code that the HTTP server engine 502 uses to 
handle a respective application specific aspect of an HTTP 

5 communication for the control application 506. 

The control application 506 registers each command handler 504 
with the HTTP server engine 502. The HTTP server engine 502 then 
calls one of the plurality of command handler 504 appropriate for 
handling a respective application specific aspect of an HTTP 

10 communication at various stages of the HTTP communication. The 
registration process associates a textual name with each command 
handler 504, thus allowing the appropriate command handler 504 to be 
specified within the HTTP communication (not shown). The HTTP 
server engine 502 looks for textual names of command handlers 504 

15 within HTTP communications and maps each textual name found, 

using the list of registered command handlers, to an appropriate 
corresponding command handler 504. 

Furthermore, the command handlers 504 are specific to the 
hardware ultimately being controlled through the hardware control 

20 module 530. Any parameters and context specific content passed by 

the HTTP server engine 502 to the control application 506 via a given 
command handler 504 are interpreted by the given command handler 
504, the command handler 504 acting as an interface between the 
control application 506 and the Web server engine 502. In response to 

25 the parameters and context specific content delivered via the command 

handler 504, the control application 506 performs whatever action is 
appropriate given the nature of the HTTP communication (not shown). 
The command handlers 504 also interpret the results of actions by the 
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control application 506 and act as the interface back to the HTTP 
server engine 502, for example the command handlers 504 identify 
errors and/or produce parameters and context specific content for the 
HTTP server engine 502 to format into an outgoing HTTP 
5 communication (not shown). The HTTP server engine 502 handles all 

aspects of the HTTP connection, from receiving and sending of HTTP 
communications, to parsing and formatting the parameters and context 
specific content. 

The HTTP server engine 502 also handles sequencing, by calling 

10 an appropriate command handler 504 at various points throughout the 
process of handling an HTTP communication. The sequencing is, 
however, still under the overall control of the control application 506, 
due to other features of the HTTP server software. The control 
application 506 can, either as part of the build process or dynamically 

15 for each HTTP communication, specify parameters, for instance, how 

much data may be sent or received over the TCP/IP connection before 
returning execution to the control application 506. Additionally, in the 
sequence of events that are required to handle an HTTP 
communication, there are fixed points where the control application 

20 506 can define whether the HTTP server engine 502 continues 

automatically with the next event of the sequence or returns execution 
to the control application 506 after each event. The HTTP server 
engine 502 therefore is only allowed execution time when called by the 
control application 506. The amount of execution time allocated at 

25 each call to the HTTP server engine 502 can thus be configured, as can 

the number of simultaneous HTTP communications that can be 
handled. 
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The user can still interact locally with the hardware of the 
physical device through a local user interface 540. Local user 
communications (not shown) are handled directly by the control 
application 506, the control application 506 acting as an interface to the 
5 hardware control module 530. Feedback from the hardware control 

module 530 returns to the user interface 540 via the control application 
506. 

It will be understood that, although the foregoing description is 
concerned with HTTP server code, other protocols can be adopted in 

10 place of hypertext transfer protocol. Most notably the Wireless 

Application Protocol (WAP) is suitable for the implementation of a 
Web server in a wireless environment. Suitable alternative protocols 
within which the invention can be applied include file transfer protocol 
(FTP), Session Initiation Protocol (SIP), Service Location Protocol 

15 (SLP), telnet and secure HTTP (SHTTP). Suitable protocol stacks for 

the physical layer 302 and the data link layer (Layer 2) 304 include: 
X.25, AppleTalk, Ethernet and asynchronous transfer mode (ATM). 
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Claims: 

1 . A microcontroller device for controlling at least one physical 
device, the microcontroller device including a microprocessor coupled 
5 to a physical communication unit and a memory unit, wherein the 

memory unit stores an integrated piece of software arranged to perform 
a server function and a control application function and to support 
protocol stacks. 

io 2. A microcontroller device according to Claim 1 , wherein the 
physical communication unit includes a UART chip. 

3 . A microcontroller device according to Claim 1 , wherein the 
physical communication unit includes a digital signal processor and a 

15 wireless access unit. 

4. A microcontroller device according to Claim 3, wherein the 
digital signal processor is a baseband processor. 

20 5. A microcontroller device according to Claims 1, 2, 3 or 4, 

wherein the microcontroller device is embedded in a single integrated 
circuit. 

6. A microcontroller device according to any one of Claims 1 to 
25 5, wherein the memory unit includes at least one non- volatile memory 

unit. 
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7. A microcontroller device according to Claim 6, wherein the at 
least one non-volatile memory unit permanently stores the integrated 
piece of software. 

5 8. A microcontroller device according to Claims 6 or 7, wherein 

the at least one non-volatile memory unit is a read only memory unit. 

9. A microcontroller device according to any one of Claims 1 to 
6, wherein the memory unit includes at least one volatile memory unit. 

10 

10. A microcontroller device according to Claim 9, wherein the 
integrated piece of software is stored as an image on the at least one 
volatile memory unit. 

is 11. A microcontroller device according to Claims 9 or 10, wherein 

the at least one volatile memory unit is a random access memory unit. 

12. A microcontroller device according to any one of the preceding 
claims, wherein the server functions provided by the integrated piece of 

20 software comply with a communications protocol. 

13. A microcontroller device according to Claim 1 2, wherein the 
communications protocol is a Hypertext Transfer Protocol and protocol 
stacks supported by the integrated piece of software are compatible 

25 with the Hypertext Transfer Protocol. 

14. A microcontroller device according to Claim 12, wherein the 
communications protocol is a Wireless Application Protocol and 
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protocol stacks supported by the integrated piece of software are 
compatible with the Wireless Application Protocol. 

15. A physical device controlled by a microcontroller device as 
5 claimed in any one of the preceding claims. 

16. A communications network comprising at least one physical 
device according to Claim 15. 

io 17. A method of remotely controlling a physical device having at 

least one function, the method including the steps of: 

providing the physical device with a server engine for receiving 
incoming communications from a remote user; 

providing the physical device with a command handler arranged 
15 to produce an interpreted remote user communication by interpreting 

the incoming communication; 

providing the physical device with at least one control 
application arranged to receive the interpreted remote user 
communication and to interface with the physical device for controlling 
20 the at least one function; and 

controlling the at least one function in response to the at least 
one control application. 

18. A memory unit having an integrated piece of software recorded 
25 thereon, wherein the integrated piece of software performs the method 

as claimed in Claim 17. 
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1 9. A microcontroller device substantially as hereinbefore 
described with reference to the accompanying drawings. 

20. A network of microcontroller devices substantially as 

5 hereinbefore described with reference to the accompanying drawings. 

21. A physical device substantially as hereinbefore described with 
reference to the accompanying drawings. 
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ADAPTION OF SERVICES IN A TELEPHONE NETWORK 

FIELD OF THE INVENTION 

5 The present invention relates to an arrangement for improv- 
ing the service architecture for a compound telephone net- 
work, comprising several types of access/protocols as well 
as comprising parallel service nodes. 

10 In other words, the present invention finds its application 
in the field of H.323 and service control. 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

15 The present invention has been developed in connection with 
problems encountered when making service specific adapta- 
tions to the requirements of the individual customer in a 
network. 

20 The problem is that the respective service logic is highly 
integrated into the switching logic of the core network. 
This means that new service logic and service adaptations 
may require changes in the core switching functions. This 
again makes it very hard to make customer specific adapta- 

25 tions to the service layer. 

For example, big changes in the IN services can not be made 
without updating the switches in the network, i.e. even if 
the control in reality is between the handset and node 1 in 
30 the network, there is "transport equipment" that also has 
to be updated as service control uses the same control 
data/mechanisms/paths as these transport nodes. 

KNOWN SOLUTIONS AND PROBLEMS WITH THESE 

35 

As explained above the main problem with traditional net- 
works is that the service control protocols are integrated 
with lower layer functions such as call and media control. 
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This binds the service control plane to lower layer func- 
tions such as basic switching functions and introduce sys- 
tem couplings that make customisation of service control 
expensive . 

5 

The service control and services are thus often tied to 
given access protocols. This often leads to building of 
parallel service networks with minor differences in proto- 
cols and services. Each service network then solves the 
10 service issues for one specific type of net. This typically 
results in costly and ineffective service development 
frameworks that are inflexible, costly and hard to main- 
tain . 

15 For the IP telephone networks as defined by the H.323 stan- 
dard, the service control protocol is defined by the H.450 
standards-suite. This defines an in-band service control 
protocol that is carried within the H. 225.0 call control 
plane (a defined subset of Q.931). This protocol defines a 

20 set of ASN.l service control messages that are used for in- 
voking and controlling services. The problems with this ap- 
proach is summarized as: 

Introduction of new services requires updates of H.450 mes- 
25 sages and decoding logic in the gatekeeper. This slows down 
introduction of service logic as it requires both a stan- 
dardisation process and updates to the switch control 
plane . 

30 Adaptation of service control to vendor specific control 

messages/logic becomes impossible (or costly) as it relates 
to the switching core. 

Integration and interworking with messaging protocols be- 
35 comes heavier as it requires more transcoding of messages. 
The user-user messages and user-service messages are car- 
ried within the same messages and framing. In order to 
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identify user-service messages, all messages need to be 
analysed - not only those addressed for services. 
The protocol is ASN . 1 encoded and does not easily integrate 
with MIME encoded messaging services. 

5 

OBJECTS OF THE INVENTION 

An object of the present invention is to provide an ar- 
rangement, by which a cost effective and adaptive service 
10 architecture for a compound network comprising several 

types of access, can be implemented in a far more expedient 
and versatile manner. 

Another object of the present invention is to provide an 
15 arrangement, by which the service networks can more easily 
be integrated and developed. 

Still another object of the present invention is to provide 
an arrangement whereby the service architecture and access 
20 technologies are made more flexible and more easy to main- 
tain . 

BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

25 The above objects are achieved in an arrangement as stated 
in the preamble, which according to the present invention 
is characterized in that said comprises an open service 
control protocol allowing support of access specific proto- 
cols and services while also allowing the respective access 

30 networks to share the same access nodes and service archi- 
tectures, said open service control protocol is adapted for 
removing the coupling between the access/service technology 
and the switching logic in the core network. 

35 In other words, the invention aims at customization of 

service control protocols by allowing the service control 
to be specialised independently from the other control 
functions such as call control and media control. 
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The invention proposes to use an open service control pro- 
tocol that allows for a more cost-effective support of ac- 
cess specific protocols and services while also allowing 
5 the respective access networks to share the same service 
nodes and service architectures. The solution also aims at 
removing the coupling between the access/service technology 
and the switching logic in the core network. The proposed 
solution is based on H.323 being extended with HTTP for the 
10 service control. 

Further features and advantages will appear from the fol- 
lowing description taken in conjunction with the enclosed 
drawings, as well as from the enclosed patent claims. 

15 

BRIEF DISCLOSURES OF THE DRAWINGS 

Figure 1 is a schematical layout illustrating multiple ac- 
cess type and service node architecture. 

20 

Figure 2 is a schematical layout illustrating the general 
principle of the present invention, comprising composed 
single service node with plugin architecture, giving homo- 
geneous architecture with access adapters. 

25 

Figure 3 is a simplified block diagram illustrating a ref- 
erence model according to the present invention. 

Figure 4 is a schematical layout illustrating a service 
30 node structure according to an embodiment of the present 
invention . 

Figure 5 is a schematical layout illustrating an example of 
usage according to the present invention. 

35 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF EMBODIMENTS 

In Figure 1 there is in a schematical layout illustrated a 
prior art multiple access type and service node architec- 
5 ture. 

In order to elevate the problems related to the service ar- 
chitecture for such a compound network comprising several 
types of access, as well as comprising parallel service 
10 nodes/networks for respective access technologies, it is 

according to the present invention suggested to use an open 
service control protocol, as this will be discussed in fur- 
ther detail with reference to Figure 2. 

15 Figure 2 illustrates a homogeneous service architecture 
with access adapters, according to the present invention, 
by which the open service control protocol can be imple- 
mented, so as to allow for a more cost effective support of 
access specific protocols and services while also allowing 

20 active access networks to share the same service nodes and 
service architectures. 

With the suggested solution which can be embedded in the 
general layout according to Figure 2, it is also possible 
25 to remove the coupling between the access/service technol- 
ogy and the switching logic in the core network. 

The proposed solution is based on H.323 being extended with 
HTTP for service control. 

30 

More specifically, the proposed solution replaces the H.450 
standards suites with the more open and extendable HTTP 
protocol. The solution also makes use of the feature set of 
HTTP to add the reguired flexibility. Among these features 
35 are found: 
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6 

HTTP Tunnelling 

The tunnelling feature refers to the use of the HTTP trans- 
port layer protocol for carrying other data protocols (in 
5 which case the HTTP headers carry information about what 
kind of payload type/protocol that is being carried) . 

Server Side Plugin 

10 The plugin approach represents the server side equivalent 
of browser plugins where 3 rd party plugins (ob- 
jects/functions) can be added dynamically. The invocation 
of a plugin is controlled through the content-type field or 
through selections/filters on the given path. The binding 

15 between the plugin and the invocation criteria is set 
through configuration. 

Servlet Functions 

20 The servlet approach relates to servlet objects that imple- 
ments CGI like functions, but may add persistency over ses- 
sions and is being object oriented. 

DESCRIPTION OF SOLUTION 

25 

The invention disclosure relates to an H.323 based tele- 
phone network where clients makes phone calls through a 
central calWcontrol processing switch called a gate- 
keeper. The gatekeeper performs calWcontrol processing 

30 functions such as charging, routing and resource control 
and may also activate call related services on a service 
node according to the call states and the user profiles. 
When the client and the gatekeeper talks different lan- 
guages/dialects, an access node is added in between to per- 

35 form the required gateway functions. 

In Figure 3 there is illustrated a simplified network ref- 
erence model. 
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This invention disclosure proposes to replace the H.450 
based service control protocol between the access nodes and 
the gatekeeper/service node with an HTTP based protocol. 
5 This means that service configuration- and control messages 
are being HTTP encoded by the access nodes and decoded, 
analysed and executed by the service node. This again means 
that there is no normalisation of the service protocols in 
the access nodes and that the mapping from the access spe- 
10 cific service data to the service node languages are being 
performed by service node plugins /servlets . 

The service node represents a set of software processes be- 
ing capable of executing phone services and interacting 
15 with the gatekeeper. The service node thus provides a set 

of service functions and offers a programming API for serv- 
ice execution and control. The service node does also pro- 
vide an HTTP server that supports HTTP tunnelling, servlets 
and server side plugins. Through the use of this HTTP 

20 server it is possible to write a plugin or servlet that in- 
teracts with the programming API in order to control the 
service execution. An example of this could be a plugin 
that translates DTMF codes to API method calls, e.g. DTMF 
' *23*1*1530#' may translate to API method 'userls- 

25 BusyTo (15.30) ' . 

In Figure 4 there is given an illustration of the service 
node architecture. 

30 In order to provide acceptable service availability the 

service node and the HTTP server will need to support in- 
stallations of new plugins/servlets in runtime. Further, 
the architecture needs to be such that faulty plugins, 
servlets or sessions does not impair the operation of the 

35 service node. 

The described architecture and feature set supports access 
specific service control messages as well as customer spe- 
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cific adaptation of the service network and the service 
control protocols, though within the limits of the feature 
set of the service API. This is illustrated through the 
following two examples. 

5 

In order to add an access specific service control protocol 
such as QSIG, the vendor would need to write an access node 
and a service plugin/servlet . 

10 The QSIG access-node would translate the call- and connec- 
tion control messages into the H.323 format, but would tun- 
nel the QSIG messages inside HTTP messages and address 
these to the service node. 

15 A QSIG plugin/servlet would be written and installed on the 
HTTP server of the service node. The logic of this 
plugin/servlet would translate the QSIG messages into 
method calls (and capability sets) in the service API. 
When a QSIG service control message is sent from a PBX, the 

20 access node will wrap the QSIG message into an HTTP frame 
and send it to the service node. The HTTP server on the 
service node will receive the package, detect that the for- 
mat is something called QSIG, look up in its configuration 
data and activate the correct plugin/servlet for QSIG. This 

25 plugin/servlet will analyse the QSIG message, make method 
calls in the API and return the appropriate QSIG encoded 
response . 

When new features are added to the service node and the 
30 service API, the updates can be provided to the access spe- 
cific parts through updates of the plugins/servlets, i.e. 
there are no updates required in the access nodes. 

In order to add a provider specific service control proto- 
35 col e.g. based on GSM-SMS, the provider would need to write 
a plugin/servlet that translates the GSM-SMS messages into 
method calls over the service API. The procedures are as 
defined above, but in this case an external 3 rd part can do 
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provider specific customisation to the service network 
without being tied up to new deliveries of the core system. 
In Figure 5 it is illustrated the GSM-SMS example alongside 
a default option. 

5 

ADVANTAGES 

Added Flexibility 

10 The service control protocol is more flexible in terms of 
supporting different service control data formats/encoding 
standards. For each new encoding standard, a new plugin 
needs to be encoded. 

15 Simplicity 

The service control protocol becomes more flexible in that 
it is simpler to add new service control messages and sup- 
porting these. It becomes simpler to debug the system, to 
20 secure the message transport (cf. SSL) and to get the data 
through firewalls and proxies. 

Customisation 

25 The solution allows the service provider to add provider 

specific service control messages independent from the sys- 
tem solution provider. This means that a provider can add 
new control messages for decoding these independent from 
the system provider (e.g. add a new SMS message and update 

30 the plugin for decoding this) . 

Performance 

The messages are being addressed towards the correct re- 
35 cipient, meaning that the gatekeeper does not need to ana- 
lyse all messages (incl. user-user msg.) in order to pick 
up the user-service data. 
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1) Integration with Messaging Applications 

5 The HTTP service control format follows the MIME encoding 
standard that is used by SMTP, NTTP and S/MIME messaging 
applications. It is expected that it should be possible to 
integrate this service control with these messaging appli- 
cations . 

10 

2) Support for Notification Services 

The principle can be extended to allow the application 
server to issue HTTP messages/notifications to the clients 
15 (e.g. when the client registers). This can for example be 
used for notifying the user about new e-mail messages in 
the in-box. 

3) Extensions for Supporting the SIP Protocol 

20 

The SIP protocol builds on using the HTTP protocol and can 
probably be integrated into the system solution relatively 
simple if the application server supports call-f rom-the- 
blue services. 

25 

4) Terminal (gateway) to Terminal (gateway) Service Control 

If two terminals (or their gateways) want to exchange serv- 
ice control/data they could exchange this service con- 
30 trol/data on a language that they have agreed on. The re- 
spective entities (terminals or gateways) can also dynami- 
cally download transcoder servlets/plugins from a central 
depository upon need. 

35 This could for example be used when user A on his PC is 

sending user B on a GSM terminal an email message. The GSM 
gateway decides that email is not understood and retrieves 
some transcoder for handling this email. The choice of 
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transcoder can be selected according to user preferences, 
previous user behaviour, network or operator criteria. Ex- 
amples of transcoders here could be: 

5 • Transcoder from email to GSM-SMS message 

• Transcoder from email to voice rendering 

• Transcoder from email to WAP 

5) Access Control based on Service Control Plugin 

10 

The access to transcoder functions ( servlets /plugins ) can 
be controlled according to subscription profiles, user lo- 
cations and other metrics of the system. Further more can 
the invoked transcoder function apply access control on the 

15 specific information elements of the service control/data 

protocols. This could e.g. be used to control when and from 
where a given service is used and what kind of service data 
that is legal in the given context. An example could be to 
filter on the contents of a GSM-SMS message to ensure that 

20 no pornographic data is being transmitted. (The transcoder 
would in this case act as an application layer firewall.) 
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APPENDIX 



Terminology 



ITU-H.323 A family of ASN . 1 encoded protocols defining 
message formats, encoding standards and call 
state sequences of multimedia conferences on 
an Internet protocol infrastructure. 

ITU-H. 225.0 A subset of the H.323 standards suite being 

based on Q.931 and defining call control mes- 
sages, encoding standards and call-state se- 
quences . 

ITU-H. 450 A suite of ASN . 1 standards defining service 

control protocols to be used for service con- 
trol in an H.323 network. The H.450 messages 
are being carried within H. 225.0 messages. 
ITU-Q.931 Telephony standard for call control that de- 
fines call control messages, encoding stan- 
dards and call-state sequences. 
ASN.l Abstract Syntax Notation Number 1 

A formal data structure definition language 
HTTP A MIME (ascii) encoded protocol for transport 

of world-wide-web data. The protocol is open 
for tunnelling of other protocols. 
CGI Common Gateway Interface 

A script language used for customisation of 
web page contents 
API Application Programming Interface 

DTMF Dual Tone Multiple Frequency 

QSIG A service control protocol used by PBX 

PBX Private Branch Exchange 

GSM Global System for Mobile Communication 

A widely employed standard for mobile communi- 
cation 

SMS Short Message Service 

Messaging service protocol employed within GSM 
SSL Secure Socket Layer 

Security protocol employed for Transport Layer 
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Security 

MIME Multipart Information Message Entity Protocol 

encoding format based on ascii characters 

SIP Session Initiation Protocol 

IP Telephony protocol based on HTTP 

SMTP Simple Mail Transfer Protocol 

Protocol for transport /exchange of email mes- 
sages 

HTTP Network News Transfer Protocol 

Protocol for transport /exchange of news mes- 
sages 

S/MIME Secure MIME 

WAP Wireless Access Protocol 

A web protocol for mobile devices (i.e. ' a- 
kind-of HTTP for mobile handsets) 
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Patent claims 

1. Arrangement for providing an improved service archi- 
tecture for a compound telephone network, 

5 charcterized in that said arrangement com- 
prises an open service control protocol allowing support of 
access specific protocols and services while also allowing 
the respective access networks to share the same access 
nodes and service architectures, 
10 said open service control protocol is adapted for removing 
the coupling between the access/service technology and the 
switching logic in the core network. 

2. Arrangement as claimed in claim 1, 

15 charcterized in that said open service con- 
trol protocol is based on H.323 standard for communication 
across Internet Protocol (IP) based networks, said H.323 
standard being extended with HTTP (Hyper Text Transport 
Protocol) for the service control. 

20 

3. Arrangement as claimed in claim 1 or 2, 
charcterized in that said H.323 standard 
with extended HTTP protocol is adapted to enhance or re- 
place the H.450 suite of protocols, the adaptation also 

25 making use of the feature set of HTTP to add the required 
flexibility. 

4. Arrangement as claimed in claim 3, 

charcterized in that said features of the 
3 0 HTTP may include: 

• HTTP tunnelling 

• Service Side Plugin 

• Servlet Functions 

35 

5. Arrangement as claimed in claim 3 or 4, 
charcterized in that between the access 
nodes and the gatekeeper/service node there is introduced 
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an HTTP based protocol, which entails that the service con- 
figuration and control messages are being HTTP encoded by 
the access nodes and decoded, analysed and executed by the 
service node. 

5 

6. Arrangement as claimed in claim 5, 

charcterized in that no normalisation of 
the service protocols in the access node has to be per- 
formed, and that the mapping from the access specific serv- 
10 ice data to the service node languages are being performed 
by service node plugins/servlets . 

7. Arrangement as claimed in claim 6, 

charcterized in that the service node rep- 
15 resents a set of software processes being capable of exe- 
cuting phone services and interacting with the gatekeeper, 
the service node thus providing a set of service functions 
and offering a programming API for service execution and 
control . 

20 

8. Arrangement as claimed in claim 1, 

charcterized in that said network includes 
a service node which also provides an HTTP server that sup- 
ports HTTP tunnelling, servlets and server side plugins, 
25 the use of this HTTP server making it possible to write a 
plugin or servlet that interacts with the programming API 
in order to control the service execution. 

9. Arrangement as claimed in claim 8, 

30 charcterized in that the arrangement com- 
prises a plugin/servlet that translates from access spe- 
cific service control to generic service API method calls. 

10. Arrangement as claimed in claim 9, 

35 charcterized in that the access node is 

adapted to tunnel the access specific service control data 
to the plugin/servlet by use of HTTP, which plugin/servlet 
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then transcodes this access specific service control to 
said generic service API method calls. 

11. Arrangement as claimed in claim 9 or 10, 

5 charcterized in that a server side 

plugin/servlet can be installed and updated in run-time. 

12. Arrangement as claimed in claim 11, 
charcterized in that said server side 

10 plugin/servlet can be provided by 3 rd parties. 

13. Arrangement as claimed in any of the claims 9-12, 
charcterized in that said server automati- 
cally selects correct plugin/servlet according to config- 

15 ured rules in the server and the type of service control 
data being signalled, the type of data being signalled is 
indicated by the HTTP protocol. 

14. Arrangement as claimed in any of the claims 9-13, 
20 charcterized in that the plugin/servlet 

will format the return codes/states from the generic API 
calls to access specific return codes/states and return 
these using the HTTP protocol. 

25 15. Arrangement as claimed in claim 14, 

characterized in that the respective enti- 
ties involved (terminal or gateway) can dynamically down- 
load transcoder servlets/plugins from a central repository 
upon need. 

30 

16. Arrangement as claimed in claims 15, 

characterized in that access to transcoder 
functions (servlets/plugins) can be controlled according to 
subscriber profiles, user locations and other metrics of 
35 the system. 

17. Arrangement as claimed in claims 15-16, 
characterized in that the invoked 
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transcoder function can be arranged to apply access control 
to the specific information elements of the service con- 
trol/data protocols. 
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(57) Abstract 

A clustered enterprise Java™ distributed processing system is provided. The distributed processing system includes a first and a 
second computer coupled to a communication medium. The first computer includes a Java™ virtual machine (JVM) and kernel software 
layer for transferring messages, including a remote Java™ virtual machine (RJVM). The second computer includes a JVM and a kernel 
software layer having a RJVM. Messages are passed from a RJVM to the JVM in one computer to the JVM and RJVM in the second 
computer. Messages may be forwarded through an intermediate server or rerouted after a network reconfiguration. Each computer includes 
a Smart stub having a replica handler, including a load balancing software component and a failover software component. Each computer 
includes a duplicated service naming tree for storing a pool of Smart stubs at a node. The computers may be programmed in a stateless, 
stateless factory, or a stateful programming model. The clustered enterprise Java™ distributed processing system allows for enhanced 
scalability and fault tolerance. 
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CLUSTERED ENTERPRISE JAVA™ HAVING A MESSAGE PASSING 
KERNEL IN A DISTRIBUTED PROCESSING SYSTEM 

Field of the Invention 

The present invention relates to distributed processing systems 
5 and, in particular, computer software in distributed processing 
systems. 

Cross Reference to Related Applications 

This application claims the benefit of U.S. Provisional 
Application No. 60/107,167, filed November 5, 1998. 
10 The following copending U.S. patent applications are assigned 

to the assignee of the present application, and their disclosures are 
incorporated herein by reference: 

(A) Ser. No. Not Yet Known [Attorney Docket No. BEAS1029] 
filed Not Yet Known by Dean B. Jacobs and Eric M. Halpern, and 

15 entitled, "A SMART STUB OR ENTERPRISE JAVA™ BEAN IN A 
DISTRIBUTED PROCESSING SYSTEM"; 

(B) Ser. No. Not Yet Known [Attorney Docket No. BEAS1030] 
filed Not Yet Known by Dean B. Jacobs and Eric M. Halpern, and 
entitled, "A DUPLICATED NAMING SERVICE IN A DISTRIBUTED 

20 PROCESSING SYSTEM"; and 

(C) Ser. No. Not Yet Known [Attorney Docket No. BEAS1031] 
filed Not Yet Known by Dean B. Jacobs and Anno R. Langen, and 
originally entitled, "CLUSTERED ENTERPRISE JAVA™ IN A SECURE 
DISTRIBUTED PROCESSING SYSTEM". 

25 Background of the Invention 

There are several types of distributed processing systems. 
Generally, a distributed processing system includes a plurality of 
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processing devices, such as two computers coupled to a 
communication medium. Communication mediums may include wired 
mediums, wireless mediums, or combinations thereof, such as an 
Ethernet local area network or a cellular network. In a distributed 
5 processing system, at least one processing device may transfer 
information on the communication medium to another processing 
device. 

Client/server architecture 1 10 illustrated in Fig. 1a is one type 
of distributed processing system. Client/server architecture 110 

10 includes at least two processing devices, illustrated as client 105 and 
application server 103. Additional clients may also be coupled to 
communication medium 104, such as client 108. 

Typically, server 103 hosts business logic and/or coordinates 
transactions in providing a service to another processing device, such 

15 as client 103 and/or client 108. Application server 103 is typically 
programmed with software for providing a service. The software 
may be programmed using a variety of programming models, such as 
Enterprise Java™ Bean ("EJB") 100b as illustrated in Figs. 1a-b. The 
service may include, for example, retrieving and transferring data 

20 from a database, providing an image and/or calculating an equation. 
For example, server 103 may retrieve data from database 101a in 
persistent storage 101 over communication medium 102 in response 
to a request from client 105. Application server 103 then may 
transfer the requested data over communication medium 104 to 

25 client 105. 

A client is a processing device which utilizes a service from a 
server and may request the service. Often a user 106 interacts with 
client 106 and may cause client 105 to request service over a 
communication medium 104 from application server 103. A client 
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often handles direct interactions with end users, such as accepting 
requests and displaying results. 

A variety of different types of software may be used to 
program application server 103 and/or client 105. One programming 
language is the Java™ programming language. Java™ application 
object code is loaded into a Java™ virtual machine ("JVM"). A JVM 
is a program loaded onto a processing device which emulates a 
particular machine or processing device. More information on 
the Java™ programming language may be obtained at 
http://www.javasoft.com, which is incorporated by reference herein. 

Fig. 1b illustrates several Java™ Enterprise Application 
Programming Interfaces ("APIs") 100 that allow Java™ application 
code to remain independent from underlying transaction systems, 
data-bases and network infrastructure. Java™ Enterprise APIs 100 
include, for example, remote method invocation ("RMI") 100a, EJBs 
100b, and Java™ Naming and Directory Interface (JNDI) 100c. 

RMI 100a is a distributed programming model often used in 
peer-to-peer architecture described below. In particular, a set of 
classes and interfaces enables one Java™ object to call the public 
method of another Java™ object running on a different JVM. 

An instance of EJB 100b is typically used in a client/server 
architecture described above. An instance of EJB 100b is a software 
component or a reusable pre-built piece of encapsulated application 
code that can be combined with other components. Typically, an 
instance of EJB 100b contains business logic. An EJB 100b instance 
stored on server 103 typically manages persistence, transactions, 
concurrency, threading, and security. 

JNDI 100c provides directory and naming functions to Java™ 
software applications. 
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Client/server architecture 1 10 has many disadvantages. First, 
architecture 110 does not scale well because server 103 has to 
handle many connections. In other words, the number of clients 
which may be added to server 103 is limited. In addition, adding 
5 twice as many processing devices (clients) does not necessarily 

provide you with twice as much performance. Second, it is difficult 
to maintain application code on clients 105 and 108. Third, 
architecture 1 10 is susceptible to system failures or a single point of 
failure. If server 101 fails and a backup is not available, client 105 
10 will not be able to obtain the service. 

Fig. 1c illustrates a multi-tier architecture 160. Clients 151, 
1 52 manage direct interactions with end users, accepting requests 
and display results. Application server 153 hosts the application 
code, coordinates communications, synchronizations, and 
15 transactions. Database server 154 and portable storage device 155 
provides durable transactional management of the data. 

Multi-tier architecture 1 60 has similar client/server architecture 
1 10 disadvantages described above. 

Fig. 2 illustrates peer-to-peer architecture 214. Processing 
20 devices 216, 217 and 218 are coupled to communication medium 
213. Processing devices 216, 217, and 218 include network 
software 210a, 210b, and 210c for communicating over medium 
213. Typically, each processing device in a peer-to-peer architecture 
has similar processing capabilities and applications. Examples of 
25 peer-to-peer program models include Common Object Request Broker 
Architecture ("CORBA") and Distributed Object Component Model 
("DCOM") architecture. 

In a platform specific distributed processing system, each 
processing device may run the same operating system. This allows 
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the use of proprietary hardware, such as shared disks, multi-tailed 
disks, and high speed interconnects, for communicating between 
processing devices. Examples of platform-specific distributed 
processing systems include IBM® Corporation's S/390® Parallel 
Sysplex®, Compaq's Tandem Division Himalaya servers, Compaq's 
Digital Equipment Corporation™ (DEC™) Division OpenVMS™ Cluster 
software, and Microsoft® Corporation Windows NT® cluster services 
(Wolf pack). 

Fig. 2b illustrates a transaction processing (TP) architecture 
220. In particular, TP architecture 220 illustrates a BEA® Systems, 
Inc. TUXEDO® architecture. TP monitor 224 is coupled to processing 
devices ATM 221, PC 222, and TP monitor 223 by communication 
medium 280, 281, and 282, respectively. ATM 221 may be an 
automated teller machine, PC 222 may be a personal computer, and 
TP monitor 223 may be another transaction processor monitor. TP 
monitor 224 is coupled to back-end servers 225, 226, and 227 by 
communication mediums 283, 284, and 285. Server 225 is coupled 
to persistent storage device 287, storing database 289, by 
communication medium 286. TP monitor 224 includes a workflow 
controller 224a for routing service requests from processing devices, 
such as ATM 221, PC 222, or TP monitor 223, to various servers 
such as server 225, 226 and 227. Work flow controller 224a 
enables (1) workload balancing between servers, (2) limited 
scalability or allowing for additional servers and/or clients, (3) fault 
tolerance of redundant backend servers (or a service request may be 
sent by a workflow controller to a server which has not failed), and 
(4) session concentration to limit the number of simultaneous 
connections to back-end servers. Examples of other transaction 
processing architectures include IBM® Corporation's CICS® , 
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Compaq's Tandem Division Pathway/Ford/TS, Compaq's DEC™ 
ACMS, and Transarc Corporation's Encina. 

TP architecture 220 also has many disadvantages. First, a 
failure of a single processing device or TP monitor 224 may render 
5 the network inoperable. Second, the scalability or number of 

processing devices (both servers and clients) coupled to TP monitor 
224 may be limited by TP monitor 224 hardware and software. 
Third, flexibility in routing a client request to a server is limited. For 
example, if communication medium 280 is inoperable, but 
10 communication medium 290 becomes available, ATM 221 typically 

may not request service directly from server 225 over communication 
medium 290 and must access TP monitor 224. Fourth, a client 
typically does not know the state of a back-end server or other 
processing device. Fifth, no industry standard software or APIs are 
15 used for load balancing. And sixth, a client typically may not select a 
particular server even if the client has relevant information which 
would enable efficient service. 

Therefore, it is desirable to provide a distributed processing 
system and, in particular, distributed processing system software that 
20 has the advantages of the prior art distributed processing systems 
without the inherent disadvantages. The software should allow for 
industry standard APIs which are typically used in either client/server, 
multi-tier, or peer-to-peer distributed processing systems. The 
software should support a variety of computer programming models. 
25 Further, the software should enable (1 ) enhanced fault tolerance, 
(2) efficient scalability, (3) effective load balancing, and (4) session 
concentration control. The improved computer software should allow 
for rerouting or network reconfiguration. Also, the computer 
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software should allow for the determination of the state of a 
processing device. 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

An improved distributed processing system is provided and, in 
particular, computer software for a distributed processing system is 
provided. The computer software improves the fault tolerance of the 
distributed processing system as well as enables efficient scalability. 
The computer software allows for efficient load balancing and 
session concentration. The computer software supports rerouting or 
reconfiguration of a computer network. The computer software 
supports a variety of computer programming models and allows for 
the use of industry standard APIs that are used in both client/server 
and peer-to-peer distributed processing architectures. The computer 
software enables a determination of the state of a server or other 
processing device. The computer software also supports message 
forwarding under a variety of circumstances, including a security 
model. 

According to one aspect of the present invention, a distributed 
processing system comprises a communication medium coupled to a 
first processing device and a second processing device. The first 
processing device includes a first software program emulating a 
processing device ("JVM1 ") including a first kernel software layer 
having a data structure ("RJVM1 "). The second processing device 
includes a first software program emulating a processing device 
("JVM2") including a first kernel software layer having a data 
structure ("RJVM2"). A message from the first processing device is 
transferred to the second processing device through the first kernel 
software layer and the first software program in the first processing 
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device to the first kernel software layer and the first software 
program in the second processing device. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, the first 
software program in the first processing device is a Java™ virtual 
5 machine ("JVM") and the data structure in the first processing device 
is a remote Java™ virtual machine ("RJVM"). Similarly, the first 
software program in the second processing device is a JVM and the 
data structure in the second processing device is a RJVM. The 
RJVM in the second processing device corresponds to the JVM in the 

10 first processing device. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, the 
RJVM in the first processing device includes a socket manager 
software component, a thread manager software component, a 
message routing software component, a message compression 

15 software component, and/or a peer-gone detection software 
component. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, the first 
processing device communicates with the second processing device 
using a protocol selected from the group consisting of Transmission 

20 Control Protocol ("TCP"), Secure Sockets Layer ("SSL"), Hypertext 

Transport Protocol ("HTTP") tunneling, and Internet InterORB Protocol 
("NOP") tunneling. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, the first 
processing device includes memory storage for a Java™ application. 

25 According to another aspect of the present invention, the first 

processing device is a peer of the second processing device. Also, 
the first processing device is a server and the second processing 
device is a client. 
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According to another aspect of the present invention, a second 
communication medium is coupled to the second processing device. 
A third processing device is coupled to the second communication 
medium. The third processing device includes a first software 
program emulating a processing device ("JVM3"), including a kernel 
software layer having a first data structure ("RJVM1 "), and a second 
data structure ("RJVM2"). 

According to still another aspect of the present invention, the 
first processing device includes a stub having a replica-handler 
software component. The replica-handler software component 
includes a load balancing software component and a failover 
software component. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, the first 
processing device includes an Enterprise Java™ Bean object. 

According to still another aspect of the present invention, the 
first processing device includes a naming tree having a pool of stubs 
stored at a node of the tree and the second processing device 
includes a duplicate of the naming tree. 

According to still another aspect of the present invention, the 
first processing device includes an application program coded in a 
stateless program model and the application program includes a 
stateless session bean. 

According to still another aspect of the present invention, the 
first processing device includes an application program coded in a 
stateless factory program model and the application program includes 
a stateful session bean. 

According to still another aspect of the present invention, the 
first processing device includes an application program coded in a 
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stateful program model and the application program includes an 
entity session bean. 

According to still another aspect of the present invention, an 
article of manufacture including an information storage medium is 
5 provided. The article of manufacture comprises a first set of digital 
information for transferring a message from a RJVM in a first 
processing device to a RJVM in a second processing device. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, the 
article of manufacture comprises a first set of digital information, 
10 including a stub having a load balancing software program for 
selecting a service provider from a plurality of service providers. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, the stub 
has a failover software component for removing a failed service 
provider from the plurality of service providers. 
15 According to another aspect of the present invention, the load 

balancing software component selects a service provider based on an 
affinity for a particular service provider. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, the load 
balancing software component selects a service provider in a round 
20 robin manner. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, the load 
balancing software component randomly selects a service provider. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, the load 
balancing software component selects a service provider from the 
25 plurality of service providers based upon the load of each service 
provider. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, the load 
balancing software component selects a service provider from the 
plurality of service providers based upon the data type requested. 
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According to another aspect of the present invention, the load 
balancing software component selects a service provider from the 
plurality of service providers based upon the closest physical service 
provider. 

5 According to another aspect of the present invention, the load 

balancing software component selects a service provider from the 
plurality of service providers based upon a time period in which each 
service provider responds. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, the 
10 article of manufacture comprises a first set of digital information, 
including an Enterprise Java™ Bean object for selecting a service 
provider from a plurality of service providers. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, a stub is 
stored in a processing device in a distributed processing system. The 
15 stub includes a method comprising the steps of obtaining a list of 
service providers and selecting a service provider from the list of 
service providers. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, the 
method further includes removing a failed service provider from the 
20 list of service providers. 

According to still another aspect of the present invention, an 
apparatus comprises a communication medium coupled to a first 
processing device and a second processing device. The first 
processing device stores a naming tree including a remote method 
25 invocation ("RMI") stub for accessing a service provider. The second 
processing device has a duplicate naming tree and the service 
provider. 
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According to another aspect of the present invention, the 
naming tree has a node including a service pool of current service 
providers. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, the 
5 service pool includes a stub. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, a 
distributed processing system comprises a first computer coupled to 
a second computer. The first computer has a naming tree, including 
a remote invocation stub for accessing a service provider. The 
10 second computer has a replicated naming tree and the service 
provider. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, a 
distributed processing system comprising a first processing device 
coupled to a second processing device is provided. The first 

15 processing device has a JVM and a first kernel software layer 

including a first RJVM. The second processing device includes a first 
JVM and a first kernel software layer including a second RJVM. A 
message may be transferred from the first processing device to the 
second processing device when there is not a socket available 

20 between the first JVM and the second JVM. 

According to another aspect of the present invention, the first 
processing device is running under an applet security model, behind a 
firewall or is a client, and the second processing device is also a 
client. 

25 Other aspects and advantages of the present invention can be 

seen upon review of the figures, the detailed description, and the 
claims which follow. 
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Brief Description of the Figures 

Fig. 1a illustrates a prior art client/server architecture; 
Fig. 1b illustrates a prior art Java™ enterprise APIs; 
Fig. 1c illustrates a multi-tier architecture; 
5 Fig. 2a illustrates a prior art peer-to-peer architecture; 

Fig. 2b illustrates a prior art transaction processing 
architecture; 

Fig. 3a illustrates a simplified software block diagram of an 
embodiment of the present invention; 
10 Fig- 3b illustrates a simplified software block diagram of the 

kernel illustrated in Fig. 3a; 

Fig. 3c illustrates a clustered enterprise Java™ architecture; 

Fig. 4 illustrates a clustered enterprise Java™ naming service 
architecture; 

1 5 Fig. 5a illustrates a smart stub architecture; 

Fig. 5b illustrates an EJB object architecture; 
Fig. 6a is a control flow chart illustrating a load balancing 
method; 

Figs. 6b-g are control flow charts illustrating load balancing 
20 methods; 

Fig. 7 is a control flow chart illustrating a failover method; 

Fig. 8 illustrates hardware and software components of a 
client/server in the clustered enterprise Java™ architecture shown in 
Figs. 3-5. 

25 The invention will be better understood with reference to the 

drawings and detailed description below. In the drawings, like 
reference numerals indicate like components. 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION 
I. Clustered Enterprise Java™ Distributed Processing System 
A. Clustered Enterprise Java™ Software Architentum 
Fig. 3a illustrates a simplified block diagram 380 of the 
software layers in a processing device of a clustered enterprise 
Java™ system, according to an embodiment of the present invention. 
A detailed description of a clustered enterprise Java™ distributed 
processing system is described below. The first layer of software 
includes a communication medium software driver 351 for 
transferring and receiving information on a communication medium, 
such as an ethernet local area network. An operating system 310 
including a transmission control protocol ("TCP") software 
component 353 and internet protocol ("IP") software component 352 
are upper software layers for retrieving and sending packages or 
blocks of information in a particular format. An "upper" software 
layer is generally defined as a software component which utilizes or 
accesses one or more "lower" software layers or software 
components. A JVM 354 is then implemented. A kernel 355 having 
a remote Java™ virtual machine 356 is then layered on JVM 354. 
Kernel 355, described in detail below, is used to transfer messages 
between processing devices in a clustered enterprise Java™ 
distributed processing system. Remote method invocation 357 and 
enterprise Java™ bean 358 are upper software layers of kernel 355. 
EJB 358 is a container for a variety of Java™ applications. 

Fig. 3b illustrates a detailed view of kernel 355 illustrated in 
Fig. 3a. Kernel 355 includes a socket manager component 363, 
thread manager 364 component, and RJVM 356. RJVM 356 is a 
data structure including message routing software component 360, 
message compression software component 361 including 
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abbreviation table 161c, and peer-gone detection software 
component 362. RJVM 356 and thread manager component 364 
interact with socket manager component 363 to transfer information 
between processing devices. 

5 B. Distributed Processing System 

Fig. 3 illustrates a simplified block diagram of a clustered 
enterprise Java™ distributed processing system 300. Processing 
devices are coupled to communication medium 301. Communication 
medium 301 may be a wired and/or wireless communication medium 

10 or combination thereof. In an embodiment, communication medium 
301 is a local-area-network (LAN). In an alternate embodiment, 
communication medium 301 is a world-area-network (WAN) such as 
the Internet or World Wide Web. In still another embodiment, 
communication medium 301 is both a LAN and a WAN. 

1 5 A variety of different types of processing devices may be 

coupled to communication medium 301. In an embodiment, a 
processing device may be a general purpose computer 100 as 
illustrated in Fig. 8 and described below. One of ordinary skill in the 
art would understand that Fig. 8 and the below description describes 

20 one particular type of processing device where multiple other types 
of processing devices with a different software and hardware 
configurations could be utilized in accordance with an embodiment of 
the present invention. In an alternate embodiment, a processing 
device may be a printer, handheld computer, laptop computer, 

25 scanner, cellular telephone, pager, or equivalent thereof. 

Fig. 3c illustrates an embodiment of the present invention in 
which servers 302 and 303 are coupled to communication medium 
301 . Server 303 is also coupled to communication medium 305 
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which may have similar embodiments as described above in regard to 
communication medium 301. Client 304 is also coupled to 
communication medium 305. In an alternate embodiment, client 304 
may be coupled to communication medium 301 as illustrated by the 
5 dashed line and box in Fig. 3c. It should be understood that in 

alternate embodiments, server 302 is (1) both a client and a server, 
or (2) a client. Similarly, Fig. 3 illustrates an embodiment in which 
three processing devices are shown wherein other embodiments of 
the present invention include multiple other processing devices or 

10 communication mediums as illustrated by the ellipses. 

Server 302 transfers information over communication medium 
301 to server 303 by using network software 302a and network 
software 303a, respectively. In an embodiment, network software 
302a, 303a, and 304a include communication medium software 

15 driver 351, Transmission Control Protocol software 353, and Internet 
Protocol software 352 ("TCP/IP"). Client 304 also includes network 
software 304a for transferring information to server 303 over 
communication medium 305. Network software 303a in server 303 
is also used to transfer information to client 304 by way of 

20 communication medium 305. 

According to an embodiment of the present invention, each 
processing device in clustered enterprise Java™ architecture 300 
includes a message-passing kernel 355 that supports both multi-tier 
and peer-to-peer functionality. A kernel is a software program used 

25 to provide fundamental services to other software programs on a 
processing device. 

In particular, server 302, server 303, and client 304 have 
kernels 302b, 303b, and 304b, respectively. In particular, in order 
for two JVMs to interact, whether they are clients or servers, each 
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JVM constructs an RJVM representing the other. Messages are sent 
from the upper layer on one side, through a corresponding RJVM, 
across the communication medium, through the peer RJVM, and 
delivered to the upper layer on the other side. In various 
5 embodiments, messages can be transferred using a variety of 

different protocols, including, but not limited to. Transmission Control 
Protocol/Internet Protocol ("TCP/IP"), Secure Sockets Layer ("SSL"), 
Hypertext Transport Protocol ("HTTP") tunneling, and Internet 
InterORB Protocol ("MOP") tunneling, and combinations thereof. The 

10 RJVMs and socket managers create and maintain the sockets 

underlying these protocols and share them between all objects in the 
upper layers. A socket is a logical location representing a terminal 
between processing devices in a distributed processing system. The 
kernel maintains a pool of execute threads and thread manager 

15 software component 364 multiplexes the threads between socket 

reading and request execution. A thread is a sequence of executing 
program code segments or functions. 

For example, server 302 includes JVM1 and Java™ application 
302c. Server 302 also includes a RJVM2 representing the JVM2 of 

20 server 303. If a message is to be sent from server 302 to server 

303, the message is sent through RJVM2 in server 302 to RJVM1 in 
server 303. 

C. Message Forwarding 

Clustered enterprise Java™ network 300 is able to forward a 
25 message through an intermediate server. This functionality is 
important if a client requests a service from a back-end server 
through a front-end gateway. For example, a message from server 
302 (client 302) and, in particular, JVM1 may be forwarded to client 
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304 (back-end server 304) or JVM3 through server 303 (front-end 
gateway) or JVM2. This functionality is important in controlling 
session concentration or how many connections are established 
between a server and various clients. 

Further, message forwarding may be used in circumstances 
where a socket cannot be created between two JVMs. For example, 
a sender of a message is running under the applet security model 
which does not allow for a socket to be created to the original server. 
A detailed description of the applet security model is provided at 
http//: www.javasoft.com, which is incorporated herein by reference. 
Another example includes when the receiver of the message is 
behind a firewall. Also, as described below, message forwarding is 
applicable if the sender is a client and the receiver is a client and thus 
does not accept incoming sockets. 

For example, if a message is sent from server 302 to client 
304, the message would have to be routed through server 303. In 
particular, a message handoff, as illustrated by 302f, between 
RJVM3 (representing client 304) would be made to RJVM2 
(representing server 303) in server 302. The message would be 
transferred using sockets 302e between RJVM2 in server 302 and 
RJVM1 in server 303. The message would then be handed off, as 
illustrated by dashed line 303f, from RJVM1 to RJVM3 in server 303. 
The message would then be passed between sockets of RJVM3 in 
server 303 and RJVM2 in client 304. The message then would be 
passed, as illustrated by the dashed line 304f, from RJVM2 in client 
304 to RJVM1 in client 304. 
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D. Rerouting 

An RJVM in client/server is able to switch communication 
paths or communication mediums to other RJVMs at any time. For 
example, if client 304 creates a direct socket to server 302, server 
302 is able to start using the socket instead of message forwarding 
through server 303. This embodiment is illustrated by a dashed line 
and box representing client 304. In an embodiment, the use of 
transferring messages by RJVMs ensures reliable, in-order message 
delivery after the occurrence of a network reconfiguration. For 
example, if client 304 was reconfigured to communication medium 
301 instead of communication medium 305 as illustrated in Fig. 3. In 
an alternate embodiment, messages may not be delivered in order. 

An RJVM performs several end-to-end operations that are 
carried through routing. First, an RJVM is responsible for detecting 
when a respective client/server has unexpectedly died. In an 
embodiment, peer-gone selection software component 362, as 
illustrated in Fig. 3b, is responsible for this function. In an 
embodiment, an RJVM sends a heartbeat message to other 
clients/servers when no other message has been sent in a 
predetermined time period. If the client/server does not receive a 
heartbeat message in the predetermined count time, a failed 
client/server which should have sent the heartbeat, is detected. In 
an embodiment, a failed client/server is detected by connection 
timeouts or if no messages have been sent by the failed client/server 
in a predetermined amount of time. In still another embodiment, a 
failed socket indicates a failed server/client. 

Second, during message serialization, RJVMs, in particular, 
message compression software 360, abbreviate commonly 
transmitted data values to reduce message size. To accomplish this, 
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each JVM/RJVM pair maintains matching abbreviation tables. For 
example, JVM1 includes an abbreviation table and RJVM1 includes a 
matching abbreviation table. During message forwarding between an 
intermediate server, the body of a message is not deserialized on the 
5 intermediate server in route. 

E. Multi-tier/Pfifir -to-Peer Functionality 

Clustered enterprise Java™ architecture 300 allows for multi- 
tier and peer-to-peer programming. 

Clustered enterprise Java™ architecture 300 supports an 
10 explicit syntax for client/server programming consistent with a multi- 
tier distributed processing architecture. As an example, the following 
client-side code fragment writes an informational message to a 
server's log file: 

T3Clientclnt = new T3Client("t3://acme:7001 "); 
15 LogServices log = clnt.getT3Services().log(); 

log.infoC'Hello from a client"); 

The first line establishes a session with the acme server using 
the t3 protocol. If RJVMs do not already exist, each JVM constructs 
an RJVM for the other and an underlying TCP socket is established. 

20 The client-side representation of this session - the T3Client object - 
and the server-side representation communicate through these 
RJVMs. The server-side supports a variety of services, including 
database access, remote file access, workspaces, events, and 
logging. The second line obtains a LogServices object and the third 

25 line writes the message. 

Clustered enterprise Java™ computer architecture 300 also 
supports a server-neutral syntax consistent with a peer-to-peer 
distributed processing architecture. As an example, the following 
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code fragment obtains a stub for an RMI object from the JNDI- 
compliant naming service on a server and invokes one of its methods. 

Hashtable env = new HashtableO; 

env.put(Context.PROVIDER_URL, "t3://acme:7001 "); 
5 env.put(Context.lNITIAL_CONTEXT_FACTORY, 

"weblogic.jndi.WebLogiclnitialContextFactory"); 

Context ctx = new InitialContext(env); 

Example e = (Example) ctx. lookupC'acme. eng. example"); 

result = e.example(37); 

0 In an embodiment, JNDI naming contexts are packaged as RMI 

objects to implement remote access. Thus, the above code 
illustrates a kind of RMI bootstrapping. The first four lines obtain an 
RMI stub for the initial context on the acme server. If RJVMs do not 
already exist, each side constructs an RJVM for the other and an 

5 underlying TCP socket for the t3 protocol is established. The caller- 
side object - the RMI stub - and the callee-side object - an RMI impl - 
communicate through the RJVMs. The fifth line looks up another 
RMI object, an Example, at the name acme. eng. example and the sixth 
line invokes one of the Example methods. In an embodiment, the 

0 Example impl is not on the same processing device as the naming 
service. In another embodiment, the Example impl is on a client. 
Invocation of the Example object leads to the creation of the 
appropriate RJVMs if they do not already exist. 

II. Replica-Aware or Smart Stubs/EJB Objects 
3 In Fig. 3c, a processing device is able to provide a service to 

other processing devices in architecture 300 by replicating RMI 
and/or EJB objects. Thus, architecture 300 is easily scalable and 
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fault tolerant. An additional service may easily be added to 
architecture 300 by adding replicated RMI and/or EJB objects to an 
existing processing device or newly added processing device. 
Moreover, because the RMI and/or EJB objects can be replicated 
throughout architecture 300, a single processing device, multiple 
processing devices, and/or a communication medium may fail and still 
not render architecture 300 inoperable or significantly degraded. 

Fig. 5a illustrates a replica-aware ("RA") or Smart stub 580 in 
architecture 500. Architecture 500 includes client 504 coupled to 
communication medium 501. Servers 502 and 503 are coupled to 
communication medium 501, respectively. Persistent storage device 
509 is coupled to server 502 and 503 by communication medium 
560 and 561, respectively. In various embodiments, communication 
medium 501, 560, and 561 may be wired and/or wireless 
communication mediums as described above. Similarly, in an 
embodiment, client 504, server 502, and server 503 may be both 
clients and servers as described above. One of ordinary skill in the 
art would understand that in alternate embodiments, multiple other 
servers and clients may be included in architecture 500 as illustrated 
by ellipses. Also, as stated above, in alternate embodiments, the 
hardware and software configuration of client 504, server 502 and 
server 503 is described below and illustrated in Fig. 8. 

RA RMI stub 580 is a Smart stub which is able to find out 
about all of the service providers and switch between them based on 
a load balancing method 507 and/or failover method 508. In an 
embodiment, an RA stub 580 includes a replica handler 506 that 
selects an appropriate load balancing method 507 and/or failover 
method 507. In an alternate embodiment, a single load balancing 
method and/or single failover method is implemented. In alternate 
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embodiments, replica handler 506 may include multiple load 
balancing methods and/or multiple failover methods and combinations 
thereof. In an embodiment, a replica handler 506 implements the 
following interface: 

5 public interface ReplicaHandler { 

Object loadBalance(Object currentProvider) throws 
Refresh AbortedException; 

Object failOver(Object failedProvider, 
RemoteException e) throws 
10 RemoteException; 
} 



Immediately before invoking a method, RA stub 580 calls load 
balance method 507, which takes the current server and returns a 
replacement. For example, client 504 may be using server 502 for 

15 retrieving data for database 509a or personal storage device 509. 

Load balance method 507 may switch to server 503 because server 
502 is overloaded with service requests. Handler 506 may choose a 
server replacement entirely on the caller, perhaps using information 
about server 502 load, or handler 506 may request server 502 for 

20 retrieving a particular type of data. For example, handler 506 may 
select a particular server for calculating an equation because the 
server has enhanced calculation capability. In an embodiment, 
replica handler 506 need not actually switch providers on every 
invocation because replica handler 506 is trying to minimize the 

25 number of connections that are created. 

Fig. 6a is a control flow diagram illustrating the load balancing 
software 507 illustrated in Figs. 5a-b. It should be understood that 
Fig. 6a is a control flow diagram illustrating the logical sequence of 
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functions or steps which are completed by software in load balancing 
method 507. In alternate embodiments, additional functions or steps 
are completed. Further, in an alternate embodiment, hardware may 
perform a particular function or all the functions. 
5 Load balancing software 507 begins as indicated by circle 600. 

A determination is then made in logic block 601 as to whether the 
calling thread established "an affinity" for a particular server. A 
client has an affinity for the server that coordinates its current 
transaction and a server has an affinity for itself. If an affinity is 

10 established, control is passed to logic block 602, otherwise control is 
passed to logic block 604. A determination is made in logic block 
602 whether the affinity server provides the service requested. If so, 
control is passed to logic block 603. Otherwise, control is passed to 
logic block 604. The provider of the service on the affinity server is 

15 returned to the client in logic block 603. In logic block 604, a naming 
service is contacted and an updated list of the current service 
providers is obtained. A getNextProvider method is called to obtain a 
service provider in logic block 605. Various embodiments of the 
getNextProvider method are illustrated in Figs. 6b-g and described in 

20 detail below. The service is obtained in logic block 606. Failover 

method 508 is then called if service is not provided in logic block 606 
and load balancing method 507 exits as illustrated by logic block 
608. An embodiment of failover method 508 is illustrated in Fig. 7 
and described in detail below. 

25 Figs. 6b-g illustrate various embodiments of a getNextProvider 

method used in logic block 605 of Fig. 6a. As illustrated in Fig. 6b, 
the getNextProvider method selects a service provider in a round 
robin manner. A getNextProvider method 620 is entered as 
illustrated by circle 621. A list of current service providers is 
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obtained in logic block 622. A pointer is incremented in logic block 
623. The next service provider is selected based upon the pointer in 
logic block 624 and the new service provider is returned in logic 
block 625 and getNextProvider method 620 exits as illustrated by 
5 circle 626. 

Fig. 6c illustrates an alternate embodiment of a 
getNextProvider method which obtains a service provider by selecting 
a service provider randomly. A getNextProvider method 630 is 
entered as illustrated by circle 631 . A list of current service 

10 providers is obtained as illustrated by logic block 632. The next 

service provider is selected randomly as illustrated by logic block 633 
and a new service provider is returned in logic block 634. The 
getNextProvider method 630 then exits, as illustrated by circle 635. 
Still another embodiment of a getNextProvider method is 

15 illustrated in Fig. 6d which obtains a service provider based upon the 
load of the service providers. A getNextProvider method 640 is 
entered as illustrated by circle 641 . A list of current service 
providers is obtained in logic block 642. The load of each service 
provider is obtained in logic block 643. The service provider with the 

20 least load is then selected in logic block 644. The new service 
provider is then returned in logic block 645 and getNextProvider 
method 640 exits as illustrated by circle 646. 

An alternate embodiment of a getNextProvider method is 
illustrated in Fig. 6e which obtains a service provider based upon the 
25 type of data obtained from the service provider. A getNextProvider 
method 650 is entered as illustrated by circle 651. A list of current 
service providers is obtained in logic block 652. The type of data 
requested from the service providers is determined in logic block 653. 
The service provider is then selected based on the data type in logic 
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block 654, The service provider is returned in logic block 655 and 
getNextProvider method 650 exits as illustrated by circle 656. 

Still another embodiment of a getNextProvider method is 
illustrated in Fig. 6f which selects a service provider based upon the 
physical location of the service providers. A getNextProvider method 
660 is entered as illustrated by circle 661. A list of service providers 
is obtained as illustrated by logic block 662. The physical distance to 
each service provider is determined in logic block 663 and the service 
provider which has the closest physical distance to the requesting 
client is selected in logic block 664. The new service provider is then 
returned in logic block 665 and the getNextProvider method 660 
exits as illustrated by circle 666. 

Still a further embodiment of the getNextProvider method is 
illustrated in Fig. 6g and selects a service provider based on the 
amount of time taken for the service provider to respond to previous 
requests. Control of getNextProvider method 670 is entered as 
illustrated by circle 671. A list of current service providers is 
obtained in logic block 672. The time period for each service 
provider to respond to a particular message is determined in logic 
block 673. The service provider which responds in the shortest time 
period is selected in logic block 674. The new service provider is 
then returned in logic block 675 and control from getNextProvider 
method 670 exits as illustrated by circle 676. 

If invocation of a service method fails in such a way that a 
retry is warranted, RA 580 stub calls failover method 508, which 
takes the failed server and an exception indicating what the failure 
was and returns a new server for the retry. If a new server is 
unavailable, RA stub 580 throws an exception. 
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Fig. 7 is a control flow chart illustrating failover software 508 
shown in Figs. 5a-b. Failover method 508 is entered as illustrated by 
circle 700. A failed provider from the list of current providers of 
services is removed in logic block 701 . A getNextProvider method is 
5 then called in order to obtain a service provider. The new service 

provider is then returned in logic block 703 and failover method 508 
exits as illustrated by circle 704. 

While Figs. 6-7 illustrate embodiments of a replica handler 506, 
alternate embodiments include the following functions or 

10 combinations thereof implemented in a round robin manner. 

First, a list of servers or service providers of a service is 
maintained. Whenever the list needs to be used and the list has not 
been recently updated, handler 506 contacts a naming service as 
described below and obtains an up-to-date list of providers. 

1 5 Second, if handler 506 is about to select a provider from the 

list and there is an existing RJVM-level connection to the hosting 
server over which no messages have been received during the last 
heartbeat period, handler 506 skips that provider. In an embodiment, 
a server may later recover since death of peer is determined after 

20 several such heartbeat periods. Thus, load balancing on the basis of 
server load is obtained. 

Third, when a provider fails, handler 506 removes the provider 
from the list. This avoids delays caused by repeated attempts to use 
non-working service providers. 

25 Fourth, if a service is being invoked from a server that hosts a 

provider of the service, then that provider is used. This facilitates co- 
location of providers for chained invokes of services. 
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Fifth, if a service is being invoked within the scope of a 
transaction and the server acting as transaction coordinator hosts a 
provider of the service, then that provider is used. This facilitates co- 
location of providers within a transaction. 

5 The failures that can occur during a method invocation may be 

classified as being either (1) application-related, or (2) infrastructure- 
related. RA stub 580 will not retry an operation in the event of an 
application-related failure, since there can be no expectation that 
matters will improve. In the event of an infrastructure-related failure, 

10 RA stub 580 may or may not be able to safely retry the operation. 
Some initial non-idempotent operation, such as incrementing the 
value of a field in a database, might have completed. In an 
embodiment, RA stub 580 will retry after an infrastructure failure 
only if either (1) the user has declared that the service methods are 

15 idempotent, or (2) the system can determine that processing of the 
request never started. As an example of the latter, RA stub 580 will 
retry if, as part of load balancing method, stub 580 switches to a 
service provider whose host has failed. As another example, a RA 
stub 580 will retry if it gets a negative acknowledgment to a 

20 transactional operation. 

A RMI compiler recognizes a special flag that instructs the 
compiler to generate an RA stub for an object. An additional flag can 
be used to specify that the service methods are idempotent. In an 
embodiment, RA stub 580 will use the replica handler described 
25 above and illustrated in Fig 5a. An additional flag may be used to 
specify a different handler. In. addition, at the point a service is 
deployed, i.e., bound into a clustered naming service as described 
below, the handler may be overridden. 
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Fig. 5b illustrates another embodiment of the present invention 
in which an EJB object 551 is used instead of a stub, as shown in 
Fig. 5a. 

III. Replicated JNDI -compliant naming service 

5 As illustrated in Fig. 4, access to service providers in 

architecture 400 is obtained through a JNDI-compliant naming 
service, which is replicated across architecture 400 so there is no 
single point of failure. Accordingly, if a processing device which 
offers a JNDI-compliant naming service fails, another processing 

0 device having a replicated naming service is available. To offer an 
instance of a service, a server advertises a provider of the service at 
a particular node in a replicated naming tree. In an embodiment, 
each server adds a RA stub for the provider to a compatible service 
pool stored at the node in the server's copy of the naming tree. If 

5 the type of a new offer is incompatible with the type of offers in an 
existing pool, the new offer is made pending and a callback is made 
through a ConflictHandler interface. After either type of offer is 
retracted, the other will ultimately be installed everywhere. When a 
client looks up the service, the client obtains a RA stub that contacts 

0 the service pool to refresh the client's list of service providers. 

Fig. 4 illustrates a replicated naming service in architecture 
400. In an embodiment, servers 302 and 303 offer an example 
service provider P1 and P2, respectively, and has a replica of the 
naming service tree 402 and 403, respectively. The node 

5 acme. eng. example in naming service tree 402 and 403 has a service 
pool 402a and 403a, respectively, containing a reference to Example 
service provider P1 and P2. Client 304 obtains a RA stub 304e by 
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doing a naming service lookup at the acme. eng. example node. Stub 
304e contacts an instance of a service pool to obtain a current list of 
references to available service providers. Stub 304e may switch 
between the instances of a service pool as needed for load-balancing 
5 and failover. 

Stubs for the initial context of the naming service are replica- 
aware or Smart stubs which initially load balance among naming 
service providers and switch in the event of a failure. Each instance 
of the naming service tree contains a complete list of the current 

10 naming service providers. The stub obtains a fresh list from the 

instance it is currently using. To bootstrap this process, the system 
uses Domain Naming Service ("DNS") to find a (potentially 
incomplete) initial list of instances and obtains the complete list from 
one of them. As an example, a stub for the initial context of the 

15 naming service can be obtained as follows: 
Hashtable env = new HashtableO; 

env.put(Context.PROVIDER_URL, "t3://acmeCluster:7001 "); 
env.put(Context.lNITIAL_CONTEXT_FACTORY, 
"weblogic.jndi.WebLogiclnitialContextFactor"); 
20 Context ctx = new InitialContext(env); 

Some subset of the servers in an architecture have been bound 
into DNS under the name acmeCluster. Moreover, an application is 
still able to specify the address of an individual server, but the 
application will then have a single point of failure when the 
25 application first attempts to obtain a stub. 

A reliable multicast protocol is desirable. In an embodiment, 
provider stubs are distributed and replicated naming trees are created 
by an IP multicast or point-to-point protocol. In an IP multicast 
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embodiment, there are three kinds of messages: Heartbeats, 
Announcements, and StateDumps. Heartbeats are used to carry 
information between servers and, by their absence, to identify failed 
servers. An Announcement contains a set of offers and retractions 
5 of services. The Announcements from each server are sequentially 
numbered. Each receiver processes an Announcement in order to 
identify lost Announcements. Each server includes in its Heartbeats 
the sequence number of the last Announcement it has sent. 
Negative Acknowledgments ("NAKs") for a lost Announcement are 

10 included in subsequent outgoing Heartbeats. To process NAKs, each 
server keeps a list of the last several Announcements that the server 
has sent. If a NAK arrives for an Announcement that has been 
deleted, the server sends a StateDump, which contains a complete 
list of the server's services and the sequence number of its next 

15 Announcement. When a new server joins an existing architecture, 
the new server NAKs for the first message from each other server, 
which results in StateDumps being sent. If a server does not receive 
a Heartbeat from another server after a predetermined period of time, 
the server retracts all services offered by the server not generating a 

20 Heartbeat. 



IV. Programming Models 

Applications used in the architecture illustrated in Figs. 3-5 use 
one of three basic programming models: (1) stateless or direct, 
(2) stateless factory or indirect, or (3) stateful or targeted, depending 
on the way the application state is to be treated. In the stateless 
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model, a Smart stub returned by a naming-service lookup directly 
references service providers. 

Example e = (Example) ctx.lookupC'acme. eng. example"); 
resultl = e.example(37); 
5 result.2 = e.example(38); 

In this example, the two calls to example may be handled by 
different service providers since the Smart stub is able to switch 
between them in the interests of load balancing. Thus, the Example 
service object cannot internally store information on behalf of the 

0 application. Typically the stateless model is used only if the provider 
is stateless. As an example, a pure stateless provider might compute 
some mathematical function of its arguments and return the result. 
Stateless providers may store information on their own behalf, such 
as for accounting purposes. More importantly, stateless providers 

5 may access an underlying persistent storage device and load 

application state into memory on an as-needed basis. For example, 
in order for example to return the running sum of all values passed to 
it as arguments, example might read the previous sum from a 
database, add in its current argument, write the new value out, and 

0 then return it. This stateless service model promotes scalability. 

In the stateless factory programming model, the Smart stub 
returned by the lookup is a factory that creates the desired service 
providers, which are not themselves Smart stubs. 

ExampleFactory gf = (ExampleFactory) 
5 ctx.lookupC'acme. eng. example"); 

Example e = gf.createO; 
resultl = e.example(37); 
result2 = e.example(38); 
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In this example, the two calls to example are guaranteed to be 
handled by the same service provider. The service provider may 
therefore safely store information on behalf of the application. The 
stateless factory model should be used when the caller needs to 
5 engage in a "conversation" with the provider. For example, the caller 
and the provider might engage in a back-and-forth negotiation. 
Replica-aware stubs are generally the same in the stateless and 
stateless factory models, the only difference is whether the stubs 
refer to service providers or service provider factories. 
1 0 A provider factory stub may failover at will in its effort to 

create a provider, since this operation is idempotent. To further 
increase the availability of an indirect service, application code must 
contain an explicit retry loop around the service creation and 
invocation. 

15 while (true) { 

try { 

Example e = gf.createO; 
result! = e.example(37); 
result2 = e.example(38); 
20 break; 

} catch (Exception e) { 
if OretryWarranted(e)) 
throw e; 

} 

25 } 

This would, for example, handle the failure of a provider e that 
was successfully created by the factory. In this case, application 
code should determine whether non-idempotent operations 
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completed. To further increase availability, application code might 
attempt to undo such operations and retry. 

In the stateful programming model, a service provider is a long- 
lived, stateful object identified by some unique system-wide key. 
5 Examples of "entities" that might be accessed using this model 

include remote file systems and rows in a database table. A targeted 
provider may be accessed many times by many clients, unlike the 
other two models where each provider is used once by one client. 
Stubs for targeted providers can be obtained either by direct lookup, 

10 where the key is simply the naming-service name, or through a 

factory, where the key includes arguments to the create operation. 
In either case, the stub will not do load balancing or failover. Retries, 
if any, must explicitly obtain the stub again. 

There are three kinds of beans in EJB, each of which maps to 

15 one of the three programming models. Stateless session beans are 
created on behalf of a particular caller, but maintain no internal state 
between calls. Stateless session beans map to the stateless model. 
Stateful session beans are created on behalf of a particular caller and 
maintain internal state between calls. Stateful session beans map to 

20 the stateless factory model. Entity beans are singular, stateful 

objects identified by a system-wide key. Entity beans map to the 
stateful model. All three types of beans are created by a factory 
called an EJB home. In an embodiment, both EJB homes and the 
beans they create are referenced using RMI. In an architecture as 

25 illustrated in Figs. 3-5, stubs for an EJB home are Smart stubs. 

Stubs for stateless session beans are Smart stubs, while stubs for 
stateful session beans and entity beans are not. The replica handler 
to use for an EJB-based service can be specified in its deployment 
descriptor. 
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To create an indirect RMI-based service, which is required if 
the object is to maintain state on behalf of the caller, the application 
code must explicitly construct the factory. A targeted RMI-based 
service can be created by running the RMI compiler without any 
5 special flags and then binding the resulting service into the replicated 
naming tree. A stub for the object will be bound directly into each 
instance of the naming tree and no service pool will be created. This 
provides a targeted service where the key is the naming-service 
name. In an embodiment, this is used to create remote file systems. 

10 V. Hardware and Software Components 

Fig. 8 shows hardware and software components of an 
exemplary server and/or client as illustrated in Figs. 3-5. The system 
of Fig. 8 includes a general-purpose computer 800 connected by one 
or more communication mediums, such as connection 829, to a LAN 

15 840 and also to a WAN, here illustrated as the Internet 880. 

Through LAN 840, computer 800 can communicate with other local 
computers, such as a file server 841 . In an embodiment, file server 
801 is server 303 as illustrated in Fig. 3. Through the Internet 880, 
computer 800 can communicate with other computers, both local 

20 and remote, such as World Wide Web server 881 . In an 

embodiment, Web server 881 is server 303 as illustrated in Fig. 3. 
As will be appreciated, the connection from computer 800 to Internet 
880 can be made in various ways, e.g., directly via connection 829, 
or through local-area network 840, or by modem (not shown). 

25 Computer 800 is a personal or office computer that can be, for 

example, a workstation, personal computer, or other single-user or 
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multi-user computer system; an exemplary embodiment uses a Sun 
SPARC-20 workstation (Sun Microsystems, Inc., Mountain View, 
CA). For purposes of exposition, computer 800 can be conveniently 
divided into hardware components 801 and software components 
5 802; however, persons of ordinary skill in the art will appreciate that 
this division is conceptual and somewhat arbitrary, and that the line 
between hardware and software is not a hard and fast one. Further, 
it will be appreciated that the line between a host computer and its 
attached peripherals is not a hard and fast one, and that in particular, 

10 components that are considered peripherals of some computers are 
considered integral parts of other computers. Thus, for example, 
user I/O 820 can include a keyboard, a mouse, and a display monitor, 
each of which can be considered either a peripheral device or part of 
the computer itself, and can further include a local printer, which is 

15 typically considered to be a peripheral. As another example, 

persistent storage 808 can include a CD-ROM (compact disc read- 
only memory) unit, which can be either peripheral or built into the 
computer. 

Hardware components 801 include a processor (CPU) 805, 
20 memory 806, persistent storage 808, user I/O 820, and network 

interface 825 which are coupled to bus 810. These components are 
well understood by those of skill in the art and, accordingly, need be 
explained only briefly here. 

Processor 805 can be, for example, a microprocessor or a 
25 collection of microprocessors configured for multiprocessing. 

Memory 806 can include read-only memory (ROM), random- 
access memory (RAM), virtual memory, or other memory 
technologies, singly or in combination. Persistent storage 808 can 
include, for example, a magnetic hard disk, a floppy disk, or other 
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persistent read-write data storage technologies, singly or in 
combination. It can further include mass or archival storage, such as 
can be provided by CD-ROM or other large-capacity storage 
technology. (Note that file server 841 provides additional storage 
5 capability that processor 805 can use.) 

User I/O (input/output) hardware 820 typically includes a visual 
display monitor such as a CRT or flat-panel display, an alphanumeric 
keyboard, and a mouse or other pointing device, and optionally can 
further include a printer, an optical scanner, or other devices for user 
10 input and output. 

Network I/O hardware 825 provides an interface between 
computer 800 and the outside world. More specifically, network I/O 
825 lets processor 805 communicate via connection 829 with other 
processors and devices through LAN 840 and through the Internet 
15 880. 

Software components 802 include an operating system 850 
and a set of tasks under control of operating system 310, such as a 
Java™ application program 860 and, importantly, JVM software 354 
and kernel 355. Operating system 310 also allows processor 805 to 

20 control various devices such as persistent storage 808, user I/O 820, 
and network interface 825. Processor 805 executes the software of 
operating system 310, application 860, JVM 354 and kernel 355 in 
conjunction with memory 806 and other components of computer 
system 800. In an embodiment, software 802 includes network 

25 software 302a, JVM1, RJVM2 and RJVM3, as illustrated in server 

302 of Fig. 3c. In an embodiment, Java™ application program 860 is 
Java™ application 302c as illustrated in Fig. 3c. 
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Persons of ordinary skill in the art will appreciate that the 
system of Fig. 8 is intended to be illustrative, not restrictive, and that 
a wide variety of computational, communications, and information 
devices can be used in place of or in addition to what is shown in 
Fig. 8. For example, connections through the Internet 880 generally 
involve packet switching by intermediate router computers (not 
shown), and computer 800 is likely to access any number of Web 
servers, including but by no means limited to computer 800 and Web 
server 881, during a typical Web client session. 

The foregoing description of the preferred embodiments of the 
present invention has been provided for the purposes of illustration 
and description. It is not intended to be exhaustive or to limit the 
invention to the precise forms disclosed. Obviously, many 
modifications and variations will be apparent to practitioners skilled in 
the art. The embodiments were chosen and described in order to 
best explain the principles of the invention and its practical 
applications, thereby enabling others skilled in the art to understand 
the invention for various embodiments and with the various 
modifications as are suited to the particular use contemplated. It is 
intended that the scope of the invention be defined by the following 
claims and their equivalents. 
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CLAIMS 

What is claimed is: 

1. A distributed processing system, comprising: 
a communication medium; 

5 a first processing device, coupled to the communication 

medium, having a first software program emulating a processing 
device ("JVM1") including a first kernel software layer, having a data 
structure ("RJVM2"); and, 

a second processing device, coupled to the communication 
10 medium, having a first software program emulating a processing 

device ("JVM2") including a first kernel software layer, having a first 
data structure ("RJVM1 "), wherein a message from the first 
processing device is transferred to the second processing device 
through the first kernel layer and first software program in the first 
15 processing device to the first software program and the kernel 
software layer in the second processing device. 

2. The distributed processing system of claim 1 , wherein 
the first software program in the first processing device is a Java™ 
virtual machine ("JVM") and the data structure in the first processing 

20 device is a remote Java™ virtual machine ("RJVM") and wherein, 

the first software program in the second processing device is a 
Java™ virtual machine ("JVM") and the data structure in the second 
processing device is a remote Java™ virtual machine ("RJVM") and 
wherein the RJVM in the second processing device corresponds to 

25 the JVM in the first processing device. 
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3. The distributed processing system of claim 2, wherein 
the first kernel software layer in the first processing device includes a 
socket manager software component. 

4. The distributed processing system of claim 2, wherein 

5 the first kernel software layer in the first processing device includes a 
thread manager software component. 

5. The distributed processing system of claim 2, wherein 
the RJVM in the first processing device includes a message routing 
software component. 

10 6. The distributed processing system of claim 2, wherein 

the RJVM in the first processing device includes a message 
compression software component. 

7. The distributed processing system of claim 2, wherein 
the RJVM in the first processing device includes a peer-gone 

1 5 detection software component. 

8. The distributed processing system of claim 2, wherein 
the first processing device communicates with the second processing 
device using a protocol selected from the group consisting of TCP, 
SSL, HTTP tunneling, and HOP tunneling. 
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9. The distributed processing system of claim 1 , wherein 
the first processing device includes a memory for storing a Java™ 
application. 

10. The distributed processing system of claim 1, wherein 
the first processing device is a client and the second processing 
device is a server for providing a service to the client in response to a 
client request. 

1 1 . The distributed processing system of claim 1 , wherein 
the first processing device is a peer of the second processing device. 

1 2. The distributed processing system of claim 10, further 
comprising: 

a second communication medium coupled to the second 
processing device; and 

a third processing device, coupled to the second 
communication medium, having 1) a software program emulating a 
processing device ("JVM3"), and 2) a first kernel software layer 
having a first data structure ("RJVM1 "), and a second data structure 
("RJVM2"). 

1 3. The distributed processing system of claim 1 2, wherein 
the second processing device forwards a message from the first 
processing device to the third processing device. 
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14. The distributed processing system of claim 13, wherein 
the first kernel software layer in the first processing device includes 
an abbreviation table for abbreviating the message and the third 
processing device includes a duplicate abbreviation table for reading 

5 the message. 

15. The distributed processing system of claim 13, wherein 
the third processing device is coupled to the first communication 
medium, and wherein the message is transferred to the third 
processing device through the first kernel software layer in the first 

10 processing device to the first kernel software layer in the third 
processing device. 

1 6. The distributed processing system of claim 1 , wherein 
the first processing device includes a stub. 

17. The distributed processing system of claim 16, wherein 
15 the stub includes a replica-handler. 

18. The distributed processing system of claim 17, wherein 
the replica-handler includes a load balancing software component and 
a failover software component. 

19. The distributed processing system of claim 1, wherein 
20 the first processing device includes an Enterprise Java™ Bean object. 
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20. The distributed processing system of claim 1, wherein 
the first processing device includes a naming tree having a pool of 
RA stubs stored at a node of the tree and the second processing 
device includes a duplicate of the naming tree. 

21 . The distributed processing system of claim 1 , wherein 
the first processing device includes a multicast program for 
distributing 1 ) a RA stub to the first and the second processing 
device, and 2) a naming tree to the first and the second processing 
device. 

22. The distributed processing system of claim 1, wherein 
the first processing device includes an application program coded in a 
stateless program model. 

23. The distributed processing system of claim 22, wherein 
the application program includes a stateless session bean. 

24. The distributed processing system of claim 1 , wherein 
the first processing device includes an application program coded in 
an stateless factory program model. 

25. The distributed processing system of claim 24, wherein 
the application program includes a stateful session bean. 
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26. The distributed processing system of claim 1 , wherein 
the first processing device includes an application program coded in a 
stateful program model. 

27. The distributed processing system of claim 26, wherein 
5 the application program includes an entity session bean. 

28. An article of manufacture, including an information 
storage medium wherein is stored, comprising: 

a first set of digital information for transferring a message from 
a first remote Java™ virtual machine in a first processing device to a 
10 second Java™ virtual machine in a second processing device, 

wherein the first remote Java™ virtual machine includes a message 
routing software component. 

29. The article of manufacture of claim 28, wherein the first 
remote Java™ virtual machine further includes a message 

1 5 compression software component. 

30. The article of manufacture of claim 28, wherein the first 
remote Java™ virtual machine further includes a peer-gone detection 
software component. 

31 . The article of manufacture of claim 28, wherein the first 
20 set of digital information further includes a thread manager software 

component and a socket manager software component. 
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32. The article of manufacture of claim 28, further 
comprising: 

a second set of digital information for transferring the message 
to a communication medium. 

5 33. The article of manufacture of claim 28, further 

comprising: 

a second set of digital information for transferring the message 
to a communication medium; and 

a third set of digital information, including a remote method 
10 invocation. 

34. The article of manufacture of claim 28, further 
comprising: 

a second set of digital information for transferring the message 
to a communication medium; and 

1 5 a third set of digital information including an enterprise Java™ 

bean. 
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35. An electronic signal for providing a message from a first 
computer on a communication medium to a second computer, 
wherein the electronic signal is embodied in a processor readable 
memory and includes a first signal section representing a Java™ 
5 virtual machine ("JVM1") and a remote Java™ virtual machine 

("RJVM1 ") for storing in the first computer and a first Java™ virtual 
machine ("JVM2") and a first remote Java™ virtual machine 
("RJVM2") for storing in the second computer, wherein the first 
RJVM1 in the first computer transfers the message to the first 
10 RJVM2 in the second computer using a socket. 
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FEATURE 
ARTICLE 



Peter Gravestock 



Self-Help for 
Bugs in the Field 

A Device-Initiated Upgrade Solution 



^H^^H ^tt^^r n lh ' s article, 

^■ftd^ take you step-by- 

^^^^T step through the pro- 
cess of remotely and 
automatically upgrading the firmware 
in devices that have been deployed in 
the field. The solution I outline here 
can be used by developers of embedded 
devices and Internet appliances who 
need to provide field upgrades for their 
devices. 

Developers and manufacturers share 
the goal of achieving remote program- 
mability while meeting price pressures. 
Fixing bugs, distributing upgrades 
efficiently, and creating a vehicle for 
further sales are all part of that goal. 
Consider the following situations: 

• How do I upgrade my firmware after it 
has been deployed in the field? I want 
to perform the upgrade without dis 
turbing the high performance of my 
product. 

• I'd like to add some new product fea 

tures to my operating system and 
application software. Some of these 
systems are installed behind corpo 
rate firewalls. Some connect only 
intermittently to the Internet. Security 



is a high priority. 

• I want to fix some bugs and we've 

already shipped. I have deployed 
thousands of these in devices that are 
physically hard to access. 

• What's the easiest way to get an up 
grade out to our customers, when our 
product doesn't have a disk or CD 
drive (e.g., cell phones, set-top 
boxes)? 

Has there ever been a hardware or 
software product that shipped without 
one bug? Minor, major, catastrophic, or 
(yes, you guessed it) even Y2K bugs 
ship with the product. 

What kind of solution would enable 
you to ship your product on time and 
fix bugs when they arise later? The 
obvious answer is for the product to 
upgrade automatically: "Product, heal 
thyself!" 

LIMITED UPGRADE OPTIONS 

Options for automatic upgrades so 
far have been limited and have pre- 
sented a host of implementation prob- 
lems. Some manufacturers develop 
proprietary solutions.in-house or use 
the traditional methods of field upgrad- 
ing by having customers manually 
download the upgrade from the web or 
FTP site, mailing them a disk or CD, 
sending out an engineer, recalling the 
product, or doing nothing at all. 

There have been some attempts to 
provide secure upgrades over the 
Internet in the PC environment. These 
solutions see the server as the focal 
point of administrative activity. Cli nts 
are added or removed, passwords are 
changed, and schedules are chosen 
from the user interface of the server. 
The server initiates most communica- 
tion. 

History has shown that managing 
multiple computer systems from the 
outside is extraordinarily complex. At 
the level of embedded devices, where 
the number of discrete systems is in the 



Repairing bugs or 
i -upgrading fimware 
after a product is 
shipped can be quite 
challenging, espe- 
cially when the tradi- 
tional methods (e.g., 
upgrade disk, FTP 
download, or visiting 
engineer) can't be 
used. With GoAhead's 
device-initiated archi- 
tecture, Peter shows 
lis just how easy 
remote and automatic 
fixes can be. 
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millions, these external solu- 
tions become completely un- 
wieldy and incapable of 
providing either the access or 
capabilities needed to lower 
support costs or simplify man- 
agement. An alternative and 
contrasting solution is to build 
intelligence into the device 
enabling the device to manage 
itself from the inside. 

Until now, there has not been 
an off-the-shelf, device-initiated solu- ■■' 
tion for remotely upgrading operating . - 
systems, software, and firmware in & 
embedded systems over the Internet. ;■: 
Recent advances in the embedded mar^ 
ket have begun to address this issue. ■':[. 

An ideal upgrade solution would 
make your embedded devices smarter :g 
and your products more reliable, man- 
ageable, easier to use, and less expen- 
sive to support. An efficient solution . 
would support network devices by auto- 
matically ensuring that they have the : 
latest version of software. It would 
make it easy to securely integrate, de- 
ploy, and publish upgrades over the 
Internet, Intranets, virtual private net- 
works, and dial-up connections. 

DEVICE-INITIATED ARCHITEC- 
TURE 

"Waking the upgrade process device- 
initiated is the key to the architecture of 
the solution outlined in this article. 
This solution solves some particularly 
■ difficult issues, such as firewall pen- 
etration, scalability, simplicity, tran- 
. sient connections, efficiency, and so on. 
Unlike traditional management 
schemes in which the central console is 
; responsible for tracking all remote 
• devices and initiating contact, in this 
design the device is autonomous and is 
responsible for initiating and perform- 
ing its own upgrades. 

A device that can be ad- 
dressed from an open network 
is exposed to unauthorized 
upgrades. With the device- 
initiated approach, the address 
of the upgrade server is 
preprogrammed into the device. 
The device will only send up- 
grade requests to the desig- 
nated server and will only 
accept upgrades from that 
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Figure 1- Here's a quick look at the steps ol the device-initiated upgrade 



server. 

Typically, servers cannot initiate 
communication to devices on a network 
inside a firewall. However, the device- ; 
initiated approach presented here en- 
sures that upgrade requests can 
communicate with the server through 
firewalls. It uses standard HTTP re- 
quests, and most firewalls are config- 
ured to allow HTTP requests to the 
outside world from within the firewall- 
protected network. With the device- 
initiated approach, the device sends 
these requests through the firewall to 
; the server, thus opening the two-way 
communication channel that is then 
used for the upgrade transfer. 

This article focuses on the device- 
initiated approach used in an applica- 
/.'. tion called GoAhead FieldUpgTader 
(V.2.0). The application consists of two 
parts: a development environment for 
creating device-specific agent software 
: to be embedded in the target device, 
and a server that publishes upgrades 
and fulfills device requests. 

The agent software is created by the 
developer using a web-based develop- 
ment environment that runs on Win- 
dows NT (and soon on Solaris). The 
upgrade agent sits between the RTOS 
and the application to facilitate and 
speed the integration process. The de- 
veloper defines one or more compo- 
nents for any device. Each component 




be deployed through a 



contains its server URL, name, 
■version, and polling frequency. 

Once developed, this agent on 
the device polls the upgrade 
server, which can reside at the 
location of the network operator, 
the manufacturer, or any secure 
: site. The agent queries the server 
for upgrades at predefined inter- 
vals. When an upgrade is avail- 
able, the device initiates the 
download of the upgrade infor- 
mation and applies it as specified 
by the manufacturer. The automatic 
process is illustrated in five steps in 
Figure 1. 

The agent polls the server at regular, 
predetermined intervals to query for 
upgrades. There is an embedded 
JavaScript extension available so the 
manufacturer can change the interval. 
(The embedded JavaScript used in this 
particular solution is a strict subset of 
JavaScript developed specifically for 
use in memory-constrained embedded 
systems.) 

The server receives the request and 
• validates the request with the upgrade 
policies that the manufacturer has de- 
fined. These policies control which 
remote agents should receive upgrades. 
The policies are based on criteria that 
may include host names, domains, 
schedules, current revision of the re- 
questing device, or desired pace of the 
rollout. A policy can also check the 
server activity and request that the 
. agent try later so the server doesn't get 
bogged down with more requests than 
the network can handle. Manufacturers 
: can use these policies in conjunction 
with their own support policy to provide 
upgrades only to beta customers or only 
to those customers who have purchased 
support maintenance agreements. The 
. ; server then checks for upgrades for that 
device. If the request is validated, the 

server notifies the device that 
a valid upgrade is available. 

The device then initiates a 
request for the upgrade. The 
server points to the top direc- 
tory in the tree containing 
rupgrade files, then recurses 
and archives ali files to 
create a single file called the 
upgrade payload. If the up- 
grade payload is too large, 
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the server divides it into "chunks" so 
the upgrade can be easily restarted if it 
is interrupted before completion. If, for 
example, the server goes down and only 
three chunks of the upgrade payload 
have been delivered, the upgrade will 
continue with the fourth chunk. It will 
,jiot have to repeat the previous three 
chunks. The agent then downloads the 
upgrade payload from the server to the 
device. 

The device authenticates the source 
x of the upgrade using the Diffie-Hellman 
security keys, reconstructs the payload 
from the chunks, calculates a 32-bit 
CRC checksum for each chunk, and 
performs a higher-level data integrity 
check using a secure hash algorithm. If 
the device detects an error in any 
chunk, it discards that chunk and 
refetches from the upgrade server. Once 
all of the chunks have been downloaded 
and the upgrade has completed success- 
. fully, the device notifies the server of 
the upgrade status. 

To give you a better picture of how 
the pieces fit together in a real environ- 
ment, Figure 2 depicts where the up- 
-grade server and upgrade agent are 
^deployed in a wireless network. 

SECURE UPGRADES OVER THE 
INTERNET 

% This solution uses Diffie-Hellman 
::• public key exchange to provide encryp- 
'■ tion keys. The target device and the 
server each have a public and private 
key. The device provides its public key 
to the server, where it is combined with 
the server's private key to generate a 
"secret number" that is used to encrypt 
the upgrade. 

Once the target device receives the 
payload, it decrypts the manifest file. If 
the decryption is successful, the target 
device knows that the payload was 
received from the authorized server. It 



then calculates the message digest of 
the payload and compares it with the 
value that was sent with the payload. If 
■ they match, the target device knows 
: that the payload was not modified en 
: route. If the message digest in the pay- 
.. load doesn't match the number calcu- 
lated at the target device, the payload is 
assumed to be suspect and is discarded. 

Using this solution, you will no 
longer need to perform upgrades using 
: FTP to manually retrieve new software, 
nor send out technicians to visit every 
remote site to manually perform up- 
grades. 

SAMPLE UPGRADE 

Let's walk step-by-step through a 
sample upgrade of a device. The entire 
process of creating and running an end- 
to-end upgrade solution will typically 
take less than a day. 

First, decide what you want to up- 
grade in the device. For firmware, you 
can use the upgrade solution in con- 
junction with your device-specific up- 
grade utility. If it's the operating 
system, applications, or data files, the 
application provides JavaScript with 
extensions so you can write upgrade 
scripts that are device-dependent. In 
Listing 1, you load a DLL, change your 
upgrade server URL, run the function 
doMyUpgrade, unload your DLL, 
then reboot the system. 

Custom extensions to JavaScript are 
provided to perform special upgrade 
tasks. The extensions used in Listing 1 
consist of: 7 oadModul e , 
changeServerUrl , 
runFunction , unLoadModul e , 
and reboot. 

To do this task, you need a computer 
(Pentium class or better) running Win- 
dows NT/98 for creation of the agent 
software using the development envi- 
ronment. You also need a '486 or bet- 



ter, running Windows NT to act as the 
server. In addition, you need: 

• RTOS or OS (e.g., Vx Works, Lynx, 
Windows 95/98/NT) 

• TCP/IP stack 

• the device in which you want to build 
upgrade capacity 

• GoAhead FieldUpgrader Product 
Evaluation OR GoAhead 
UpgradeServer and FieldUpgrader 
(FieldUpgrader includes the 
GoAhead DeviceStudio development 
environment.) 

INCORPORATING THE AGENT 
SOFTWARE 

Install and run the development 
environment on a Windows NT system 
to create a device-based upgrade agent. 
Define one or more components for the 
device. Each component should contain 
its URL, name, version, and polling 
frequency. To create the agent: 

• use the wizard-based user interface in 
the development environment to 
configure the location of your up 
grade server (typically an IP address) 

• configure the polling frequency. This 
can be any regular period of time, for 
example, once a day if you have a 
small customer base. If you have a 
large customer base with over 
1,000,000 devices, having the devices 
check for upgrades once a week will 
spread the network load and allow a 
single upgrade server to manage the 
entire device population. 

• configure the initial version infonna 
tion for firmware in the device 

• select JavaScript if you will be using it 

• select the security level you want (you 

won't need high security if you are 
working within your own network 
behind a firewall). Running without 
security and JavaScript will reduce 
the memory footprint. 

The final step to create the agent is 
to generate an OS package for your 
upgrade agent. In Windows NT, for 
example, this packaging process gener- 
ates an executable file that is run as an 
application on the device. In Vx Works, 
this packaging process generates object 
files that are linked and compiled 
within the Tornado development envi- 



Listing 1 — This short listing is an example of some ot the custom Javascript extensions. 



loadModuleCmyUpgrade.dll " , "myDl 1 Open" ) ; loads a module(DLL) 
changeServerUrl ("htp: //new. server, com"); changes server; 

upgrader queries for 
upgrades 

runFunctionC'doMyUpgrade"); runs in-memory function 

unLoadModule( "myUpgrade.dll "); unloads a module(DLL) 

rebootO; reboots the system 
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II Summary Breakdown of the upgrade statistics 

Activity per upgrade module 
Log Tile of each device request 
Log file of each device upgrade 
List of the available upgrade modules 
Lists the IP addresses of requesting devices 
List of upgrade denials due to policy 



Activity 
I Request log 
Upgrade log 
Modules 

Policy denials 

Table 1-Vou can monitor the upgrade process at the server and view reports. 

ronment to generate your VxWorks 
software image. The packaging step 
supplies the necessary Diffie-Hellman 
encryption keys to ensure a secure up- 
grade. 

PUBLISH YOUR UPGRADE 

Now that you have completed the 

agent piece, turn your attention to the 

upgrade server. The upgrade server 

runs on a Windows NT system and is 

deployed in similar fashion to a web 

server. To publish an upgrade, the 

manufacturer places a copy of the up- 
grade file(s) and Diffie-Hellman public 

keys in a directory that is accessible 

from the system hosting the upgrade 

server. Then, from within the upgrade 
server, select Create Module and type 
in the location of the upgrade file(s) 
and Diffie-Hellman public keys. The 
upgrade module contains the upgrade 
image, security keys, and policy infor- 
mation. Modules support many up- 
grades for a given component. 

Next, supply the version number(s) 
of the component you want to upgrade 
and the new version number(s) of the 
upgraded component. Set the upgrade 
policy, which controls who is autho- 
rized to receive upgrades and how fast 
you want to roll out upgrades. 

Then you're done. The rest is auto- 
matic. Your devices that contain the 
upgrade agent will poll the upgrade 
server for upgrades, and the server will 
validate the request. against upgrade 
availability and policy information. The 
agent will initiate the download from 
the server. The upgrade will be applied 
to the target device. The agent will 
notify the server that the upgrade has 
completed successfully (see Table 1). 

FEATURES AND BENEFITS 

This upgrade solution addresses the 
paramount concerns for upgrading 
embedded devices and Internet appli- 
ances in the field. It is: 



• automatic — the end 

user will need to do 
nothing 

• secure and fast — no " 

hackers will be able 
to mess with it 

• scalable — it will 

support millions of 
is customizable to the 
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devices l _ 

needs of individual devices 
» extensible — it enables you to use 
JavaScript to add policies and send 
extra agent data back to the server 

Some benefits of this solution are 
that it: 

• uses standard HTTP and TCP/IP pro- 
tocols 

• restarts an upgrade if it is interrupted 
before it is completed 

• enables the publisher of the upgrade to 
have full, centralized control 

Manufacturers can offer everything 
from small bug fixes and reliability 
patches to new features and huge daily 
database changes. They can set policies 
for individual devices to allow policy- 
based upgrades— for example, to up- 
grade only those devices whose owners 
have purchased a maintenance agree- 
ment. 

The solution is efficient has a small 
memory footprint, and uses a tiny por- 
tion of the CPU. Its simplicity enables 
you to publish upgrades from small bug 
fixes to huge daily database changes. 
Finally, it is flexible, working across 
multiple platforms and embedded de- 



MAKE THE CONNECTION 

Your support load can be reduced if 
you can effortlessly keep your custom- 
ers on the very latest software (which 
also reduces risk as any bugs that do 
appear can be fixed quickly and pre- 
emptively). With the type of solution 
described above, you can easily inte- 
grate, deploy, and publish upgrades 
over the Internet, Intranets, virtual 
private networks, and dial-up connec- 
tions. 

A device-initiated architecture pro- 
vides many advantages over the tradi- 
tional management model, including 
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security and flexibility that is not pos- 
sible through a server-initiated architec- 
ture. This type of architecture provides 
autonomous and mobile clients with the 
ability to tunnel through corporate 
firewalls, support for nontethered de- 
vices, and the scalability provided by 
extant web technologies. 

Modeled on the world-wide web, 
with passive servers waiting for connec- 
tions, and active clients (browsers) 
making requests, this efficient solution 
will scale to more devices than you can 
manufacture and sell. 



Peter Gravestock, cofounder and chief 
technology officer of development at 
GoAhead Software, is the primary ar- 
chitect for its embedded-management 
products. Peter's 1 5 years of develop- 
ment experience encompass many ma- 
jor operating systems. As Technical 
Lead at PAXUS, he completed the first 
port of Unix to proprietary Intel 80286 
hardware and the IBM AT. You may 
reach him at peter® aoa head. com. 
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